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You'll be proud of your AGFA pictures! 


INSTEAD of 
taking “just a 
lotof snapshots” 
this summer, 
why not take the kind of pic- 
tures you'll be proud to keep 
and show to your friends ? 


You can do it...by loading 
your camera with Agfa Plena- 
chrome Film...the guaranteed 
film! You'll find that Plena- 
chrome’s high speed, wide 


latitude and high color sensitiv- 
ity are definite aids toward finer 
pictures. 


This week end...use Agfa Plen- 
achrome Film. We are so sure 
you will be delighted with re- 
sults that we offer you every 
roll with the guarantee of “Pic- 
tures that satisfy or a new roll 
free.” Made by Agfa Ansco 
Corporation in Binghamton, 
New York. 
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PLENACHROME FILM 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


GUARANTEED FILM 
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For Every Type of Enlargement 
... VELOUR BLACK 


Velour Black preserves full de- type of projection apparatus. Available in 26 
tail, brilliancy and sharpness of _—_- varieties. Special coatings for Bromoil and Carbro 
any size negative. Permits en- printing. Eight Velour Black surfaces have four 
larging up to limit of size with degrees of contrast to accommodate every variety 
every fine negative quality re- of negative. 

tained—imp a @ WRITE for 76-page Defender Book and folder on 


‘ laa canner enthusiasts. Noted for “Velour Black for Enlargements from Miniature Nega- 
high speed, ease of manipulation. Adapted to any “tives.” 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VELOUR BLACK 


FOR PRINTS BY PROJECTION 
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PRECISION CAMERAS OF EVERY TYPE 





Rolleicord 


and Rolleiflex Cameras 


Always ready for prompt and effective action. The 
Mirror Reflex construction shows the subject in needle- 


sharp clarity and detail—erect and brilliant—as it will 
appear in the negative—and provides, moreover, an auto- 


matic and accurate analysis of your subject. A child can 
operate it . . . an advanced 
worker will delight in its pre- 
cision performance. It reflects 
every fleeting emotion—every 
momentary change in expres- 
sion in so. life-like a manner 
—that your picture is actually 
made the moment it comes 
within the scope of the finder. 
Truly, Rolleicord and Rollei- 
flex Cameras are instruments 
that actually think for you. 


Picture size: 21/4, x 214, inches. 
With f/4.5 lens ........... $65.00 
With f/3.5 lens -.......... $75.00 












Dollina 


Miniature Cameras 


Combine all the advantages 
of instruments using 35mm. 
cine film—all the precision 
associated with miniature 
cameras of this type—with 
prices that are incomparably 
‘moderate. A dependable 
visual range finder 
coupled with the lens 
assures extreme ease and 
accuracy of focus. Other 
refinements include: Fast lenses of keen definition and 
highest correction; Compur Shutter with speeds up to 
1/500 second; Automatic counting and film-locking de- 
vices; Optical, tubular view-finder and many other de- 
sirable conveniences. Other cameras of the Dollina type 
are selling for several times its cost. 








aaa Ss ..$80.00 
oe ae rane 65.00 
ce eS SEE eee Me 75.00 
ie ES REE Cs See EEL) ln” 55.00 


There are still other Dollina Models embodying the 
salient characteristics of the above—and selling at even 
lower prices. If you are in the market for a miniature 
camera, investigate one of these superb values today. 





Pilot 6 


A Reflecting Miniature Camera at a Roll-Film Price 


The most astounding camera value of the day, the Pilot 
is a real focusing, reflex camera utilizing the popular 
120 roll film .. . and makes 16 pictures, 15 x 214” in 
size. If you have not already selected your camera for 
your summer vacation, let the Pilot guide you to better 
results. It has five shutter speeds ranging from 1/20 to 
1/150 second, as well as time and bulb, is rigid in con- 
struction and simple in 
operation. Needle-sharp 
focusing is accomplished 
on the ground glass screen. 
With the Pilot one can ar- 
range focus, pictorial com- 
position, depth of focus 
and many other features 
difficult to manipulate with 
the ordinary cameras. 
With 
f/6.3 Lens 
$16.50 

f/4.5 Lens 


$23.50 
{/3.5 Lens 
$30.00 





Foth-Derby 


Cameras 


Irreducible Quality at Lowest Prices 

The constantly increasing popularity of Foth-Derby 
Cameras indicates an existing demand for precision mini- 
ature cameras—provided they fall within a moderate 
price-range. At their present reduced prices, these are 
indeed the nations most astounding camera values. Their 
extreme compactness, light weight, easy manipulation, 
superb mechanical adjustments and economy in opera- 
tion are supplemented by a very superior optical con- 
struction. They possess latest model delayed action focal 
plane shutter with speeds 
up to 1/500 second, large 
magnifying tube- 
sight view-finders and 
many other refinements. 
They make 16 pictures on 
standard V.P. film, size 
114 x 15% inches. 
NEW MODEL—With Built-in Range 
ee ee 

Anastigmat £/3.5..........$23.75 $45.00 


With 2" Foth 
Anastigmat £/2.5.......... 33.50 55.00 








Free Trial on Any of the Above Items Can Be Gladly Arranged 
The above are merely representative items in the Brooks Line which 
includes the most comprehensive variety of cameras, enlargers, lenses, 





lighting equipment and other photographic accessories. Literature 


on Request. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC., 


La COR I 











127 West 42nd Street, New York 
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[DU PONT SUPERIOR PAN FOR] 
i 35mm MINIATURE CAMERAS 


An improved film for all miniature cameras 
taking 35mm size is now available at your 
photographic supplies dealer. Write us for free 
laboratory booklet containing useful information 


about negative films for miniature cameras. 


Photograph by Dudley Lee 


DU PONT. FILM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 6B 


OU POND BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING through CHEMISTRY 





YEE, CORI ome ye 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Enclosed is $2.50. Please enter my subscription 
for one year starting with the September issue. 
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Bass Bargaingram 


VOL. 26 No. 7 179 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. AUGUST, 1937 


ZEISS 
SUPER- 
IKOMAT B 


With Zeiss Tessar 
F:2.8 lens, Rapid 
Compur to 1/400 
m sec., coupled range 
finder—double ex- 

sures impossible. 


Full 1 1 
tg a 6 x 214 picture, 11 on 120 $140 


SPEED Ever-ready cartying case........$9 
GRAPHICS WELTA WELTI 


kee ten Speed ome. 35 mm. 36 exposure, focuses to 











Bass says: 


“Here the second generation of 
camera buyers deal with Bass 
with that serene sense of satis- 
faction that comes with years of 
honest trading.” 


toharleslints 


President. 














ic, less lens.............. 2Y% ft. Zeiss Tessar F:2.8 lens 
x 5 Speed came Com : 
a. et $80 pre . OE Oe $56.50 


34x 4% Speed 
Graphic, less on $75 
4x 5 Speed we 


with Steinheil 
Cassar F:2.9 





Amateurs and experts . . . all agree that 
this camera has everything that you ex- 
































dg. eee 
51%” Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 in Com- wn Koo so expenave contd, R's che 
pur Model A shutter.......................- $43.50 
—éaue Tessar F:4.5 in —. SUPER DOLLY KORELLE- 
ur B shutter 7.00 
5,” Casi Zeiss Tessar F:3.5 in Com- bg 0 iy ge agg REFLEX 
pur B shutter $82 shutter . . . de- $35. 00 in 
ca Carl Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 in oe layed action.......... 9 1-4 x 9 1-4 in 
shutter ad 
Kalart Range Finder installed, complet * Lenses interchangeable ¥ 
* Micro reflex focus 
Kal 
meet Geet. des le GOLDI * Focal plane shutter 
Mendelsohn Universal Speed Gun, in- 6—', V. P. (3x4cm) * Eliminates parallax 
stalled $25.00 a Vecanar F:4.5 lens, * Shutter speeds to 1/500 sec. 
Model C Speed Gun $12.50 tae $17.75 * Uses standard 120 roll film 
at hag Parone * No double exposures 
pad z: < Prontor Shut- Priced 1 
ter 
FILMARUS action... P2790 ne ewe a 


Enlarger 
—for negatives 24 x 
36mm., or 3 x 4 cm., fine 
glass negative carrier, fit- 
ted with 55mm. Anastig- 
mat F:6.3 lens, focusing 
filter, condenser, well 
made and mounted on 





bate. F:2.9 Zecanar lens 
shut $34.50 
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NEW BOOKS AT BASS with F:3.5 lens 














— S $27.50 oe Bother. ee $1.00 The Model by Morten- 
11 x 14 Paper Holder with — — seseeeeceneees 4 jeiipantewsespsiicomabtseen $3.00 
adjustable margin......$4.95 ementary po neee Champii on Fine Grain Korelle 
by Neblett—253 pages CVOLOPET © onsen nceee $1.75 T l h L 
por Bi $1. Movie Making Made elephoto Lenses 
FILMAREX ose Please...........:/ 33.50 |” ES and Accessories 





Enlarger 
The last word in minia- 
ture enlargers—35mm. to 
24%, x 214, with 2 lenses, 
2 sets of condensers, paper 


h % 
poem ol value ac. Dh 100 


Carl Zeiss F:4.5—135 mm. $80 00 
in focusing ‘mount................ . 
KODAK Dalimeyer F:5.6—9  inch—gives 


B ANT AM image area-focusing $90.00 


mount 


SPECIAL Busch F :7 telephoto lens 8x $45.00 


image area-focusing mount.. 








































: Carrying Case $8.50 
Commercial + with Kodak EKTAR F:2. Tubes—tor cl 
“units for the —Compur rapid shutter to ines "Tih in. $3.50 
RC A isd a ge ogy he gen a RINE eee fee $8.00 
16 mm. white and Kodachrome. Color Filters, etc. 
8 exposures to roll. A 37mm. Color Filter...........-.-0--seree-eereeee $3.75 
Sound de luxe miniature Proxar T: ~ Front lens 
ar ese $110 (ix 37mm) $3.75 
Cameras . Leather case $5.50 Rexo Sunshade TS $1.50" 
We have perfected ac- 
ar gt tee bower Write BASS and get the facts about 
results. Write Bass cS this marvelous camera. Can be 
RCA 16 mm. used for Lao any type oF gi 
. . « Outdoors, news, candid, in- 
Sound Camera CAMERA CO. ‘alae. Game: eoaeale’ , 
" y, scientific, etc. Has self- 
ge —_—- _— Dept PP timing adjustment. 
with 1” F:3.5 lens, talpcemy Model 1, 1/25 to 1/500 sec. pees 
web bulk i sce 179 West Madison Street Model 2, 2 sec. to 1/500 sec. 
epee gee 9 <a ee CHICAGO, ILL 
Price in. $210 : ; Sim ple—economical—compact 
sc “The Camera Cross Roads of the World” Fully guaranteed. 


























T is a wonderful experience to witness 
the tremendous response that we have 
had during the past several months 

from our enthusiastic readers. Letters of 
congratulation have come pouring in from 
all quarters of the United States voicing 
their approval of the first three issues of 
PoPpULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

There’s a standing invitation for all of 
you to write in and voice your comments 
and opinions on the magazine as a whole 
and upon individual! articles and depart- 
ments. It is your magazine, you’ know, 
and the only way that we can find out 
what you like and what you do not care 
for, is by means of your letters. We have 
no personal preferences and stand per- 
fectly neutral upon the class of articles 
that are to appear in succeeding issues. 
You are the sole judge and the jury. 


*. *+ *# 


IGHT here, we’re going to organize, 
or attempt to organize, an “18 Club.” 
No, this has nothing to do with the mem- 
bers’ age but it does have to do, specifi- 
cally, with the 35 mm. cartridges now on 
the market that drag their tedious length 
out to 36 exposures per loading. By the 
time that we get to the end of our car- 
tridge, we have forgotten what was on 
the first frames and the long wait has not 
improved the character of the image by 
any means. And s-o-o-o, let’s unite and 
holler for more half-size cartridges with 
15 or 18 exposures at the most. 
+ * . 


EEMS as though the developer manu- 

facturers have gone in for numerol- 
ogy in a big way to judge from the 
trade-marks and names of their products. 
Just as an example of this latest fad we 
have: D-76, D-72, D-73, Micrograin 85, 
Super 9, Super 12, GDX, D-G and all the 
rest of them. Now this is all okay, but 
it does put us on the spot occasionally 
when we forget to remember whether 
it was B-36 or B-63 that is to be used 
for plates or bromide paper. 

al * ° 


HEN you purchase that new glit- 
tering European miniature camera, 
it might be just as well to inquire whether 
you can use standard film with it. There 
are several very attractive miniatures 
now on the market that make a great 
appeal to the amateur but which are de- 
signed for special films that can be ob- 
tained only from the largest camera 
stores. 
The reason for our outburst is the re- 
cent discovery of a superbaby camera 


By Ay the 


e!, 2 
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with all the manipulative gadgets at- 
tached and having a total length of less 
than three inches. Charmed with the Tit- 
tle trinket, it was taken out for its first 
ride and then came—dismay. -The film 
used with the camera was a halfway com- 
promise between an 828 and a Univex film, 
with sprocket holes spaced one inch 
apart. And they didn’t keep this film in 
any drugstore in our town. 
* * * 


AMERA insurance is cheap—about 
$2.00 per $100 coverage and it is 
well worth the cost of admission in case 
your camera should be lost, stolen or de- 
stroyed. We are not selling insurance— 
we'll turn that over to the other fellow. 
But we'll bet that you will be mighty 
glad you took out a policy should you 
lose your $300 pet on your vacation. 
* om * 


ONDER how far this automatic film 

shifter idea is going? It would seem 
after all these years that at least one 
camera manufacturer would have solved 
the problem and placed the developed 
self-cocking camera in his standard line, 
but unfortunately this phase of camera 
development has been ignored. 

To our way of thinking, an automatic 
film transporter is far more essential to 
camera efficiency than many of the 
gadgets that have recently been hung 
on the cameras. All of us, repeatedly, 
have lost valuable shots because we could 
not wind up the film quickly enough to 
get to the next frame. This prehistoric 
method of knob winding should be listed 
among forgotten things and we predict 
that the successful camera of the near 
future will click over the film as quickly 
as you can push the old button. 

« * * 


VERY day brings us a handful of 

letters asking this peculiarly vexa- 
tious question, “What is the best camera 
for me to buy?” Now, in the very nature 
of things we could give no answer to 
such a question because we believe that 
the choice of a camera is just as personal 
as the choice of a tooth-brush and what 
would be the proper camera for one 
person would not suit another. 

It all depends what you intend to use 
the camera for, the amount of money 
available for the purpose and your per- 
sonal preferences. Very often, we may 
have more regard for a certain medium 
priced camera than for the most ex- 
pensive box on our shelf, and we mean 
just that. Very often a $20 camera will 


ditor 






serve your purpose better than a $200 
affair, mostly because the cheaper camera 
is simpler. to operate and will take the 
hard knocks better than the more refined 
and delicate machine. ; 

And so—we have to stall around with 
rather evasive replies to this type of letter. 
Most cameras now on the market are 
very good for the purpose for which they 
were intended and so that quality factor 
cancels out of the equation leaving only 
the personal factor. 

* * a 


ND THEN, there is another persistent 
type of letter that arrives daily with 
the postman’s call. This letter is as diffi- 
cult to answer as the one just mentioned 
for it begins, “Is there a future in pho- 
tography as a profession? I am undecided 
as to whether I will take up photography 
or aviation (or brewing, or journalism, or 
what-have-you) as my future career.” 
We can only say, “Your future de- 
pends upon you and you alone. There are 
wonderful opportunities in photography 
if you will buckle down and make a 
serious study of the subject, but no op- 
portunities at all if you continue to watch 
the cash register instead of studying basic 
principles.” 
As you have probably noticed, there is 
a constant demand for good photographs 
of all descriptions for magazines, news- 
papers, catalogues, advertising, etc., etc. 
The demand is there—it’s up to you to 
help fill the demand. 


.  # 


OLOR PHOTOGRAPHY should jump 
ahead by a whole lot of notches this 
summer with the one dollar reduction in 
the price of Kodachrome. The old price 
was just a leetle high for many of the 
fellows and gals, but at two bucks fifty 
there should be a number of new faces 
showing in the picture. 
* a * 


OU never can tell the purpose of the 

gadgets that some of the fellows carry 
around in their kits. For example, there 
is a friend of ours who consistently and 
persistently carried around conspicuous- 
ly, a large pair of tweezers in his camera 
case but who never volunteered to tell 
the reason. And we, who did not wish 
to air our ignorance, sat by dumbly until 
some incident would occur to demonstrate 
this tweezer stunt. 

Well, it came suddenly upon us one 
day when Fred opened the case, and 
amidst breathless silence, pulled out the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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John Lindsey of the Associated 

Press (above) made this dra- 

matic shot, ‘‘Working on the 

Levee’’ while covering the Ohio 
River floo 


The Story Behind the Making 


by JACK PRICE 
Author of “News Photography” 


America’s foremost specialist in news photography tells about the work of cameramen who make 
spectacular photographs. Prize-winning pictures, he points out, are not accidents or lucky breaks. 


O THE average layman, newspaper 
photography looks like an easy job. 
In fact, the impression is that it is 
simply a matter of taking pictures of vari- 
ous events. There is much more to it 
than appears on the surface. Let us look 
behind the scenes and see what takes 


place on an average assignment. 

For our first example, we will take the 
case of the picture which won the first 
award in the Second Annual News Photo 
Contest conducted by Editor and Pub- 
lisher, this year. This picture was made 
by William E. O’Haire, of the Washing- 





of excellent pictures, one o 


Assigned to cover the arrival of the “Hindenburg,” 

William Springfield of Acme News Service ca ~ pon. “te 

ing time when the dirigible pe He made a series 
which is shown above. 





ton staff of the Associated Press. To all 
appearances this picture is just another 
photograph. It lacks the spectacular ap- 
peal which is found in some of our other 
great shots. Let us examine this picture 
closely and see why the judges selected 
this photograph from four hundred and 
thirty-eight entries from all over the 
country. 

During a recent hearing before the 
United States Senate, J. P. Morgan was 
called to testify. The photographer as- 
signed to cover the story made many 
shots of Mr. Morgan during the hearing, 
but he knew none of these would produce 
a picture that would be outstanding. 
O’Haire knew he had to show Morgan at 
a time when tense action would describe 
the story. Waiting patiently for several 
days, his camera always ready, O’Haire 
finally snapped a shot at the correct mo- 
ment. The old Chinese proverb that a 
picture is worth ten thousand words is 
easily seen in his photograph. 

The picture was not an accident or a 
lucky break. The photographer was there 
because he was assigned to cover the 
hearing. What makes this picture so 
appealing from a news standpoint is the 
attitude Morgan assumed when he was 
caught by the camera. He is seen with 
his hands on a desk, leaning forward, 
straining to catch each word from one of 
his questioners. Several of his partners 
and attorneys are also seen crowding 
about him, all leaning forward in an at- 
tentive position. Neither Morgan, nor 
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Voted the best news picture 
of the year, this shot of J. P. 
Morgan was'made by William E. 
O’Haire (above) of the AP staff 
in Washington. 


—e 


of Prize-winning News Pictures 


his partners appear to be aware that 
they are being photographed. Their in- 
terest is concentrated upon the activities 
before them. The expression on Morgan’s 
face is one rarely caught by a photog- 
rapher. Had this picture been shown 
without a caption, anyone would recog- 
nize the fact that Morgan was attending 
an important. session. 

Technically speaking, the picture is not 
extraordinary. The focus was definite 
and sharp and the exposure was obvious- 
ly well timed. But it required much ex- 
perience on the part of the operator to 
produce such a splendid result. In this 
contest, pictures were not judged be- 
cause of their photographic value, but 
on their merit as spot news pictures. The 
jury of New York City newspaper execu- 
tives awarded this picture a prize because 
of excellent news appeal. 

What does the photographer think of 
when he sets about to produce this type 
of picture? His thoughts must be cen- 
tered upon the story. It cannot be a 
matter of plain routine. The success of 
any good picture is based upon proper 
timing and the coordination of eye, mind, 
and hand. No good picture is ever se- 
cured unless he has that perfect syn- 
chronization of the human factors. 

Another interesting illustration can be 
found in the unfortunate Hindenburg 
holocaust. For the first time in history, 
a story of this magnitude broke before 
the eyes of the cameraman. Never be- 
fore had the cameramen been so for- 
tunately placed to catch a pictorial record 
of catastrophe from start to finish. 

Sometimes photographers obtain ex- 
traordinary pictures because of unusual 
circumstances and on stories where they 


had not been assigned. But nere camera- 
men were definitely assigned to cover 
the landing of the Hindenburg. What 
took place was one of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances often thought about but sel- 
dom realized. On every story, photog- 
raphers are always on the alert for the 
unusual, so that when the accident to 
the Hindenburg took place, the camera- 
men were all set. 

Many things happened in that disaster. 
The results show that it took unusual 
courage, coolness, and a steady hand to 













James Keen, AP photographer, cover- 
ing the Ohio floods a this poig- 
nant human interest scene. It won 
a cove prize, only to be eliminated 
because of a technicality. 


do the job. A newspaperman acquires 
that ability through years of experience. 
When others were retreating from the 
heat of the blaze, cameramen were seen 
to press in closer to the fire in order to 
obtain better closeups. Had they faltered, 
they would have lost their valuable pic- 
tures. The light being weak, it was nec- 
essary for the photographers to hold their 
cameras with firm hands, Unsteady nerves 
at a time like that would have meant 
failure. Exposures which are made at 
1/25 second or more require a steady 
hand. The heat was so terrific that one 
cameraman said he feared his film 
would melt! 

With the excitement raging at its 
height, it is easy to understand that al- 
most any human being would be affected 
by the sight of people jumping to their 
deaths, or burning in a fire. It is not that 
the camerman is inhuman, but his years 

of training have left him more or less 
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calloused to such appalling disasters. 
When this explosion broke out, his per- 
sonal feelings were forgotten. The trained 
cameraman was able to disregard any 
personal angles in sticking to his duty. 

It is the first command that a camera- 
man must cover what takes place and 
produce a pictorial record of all things 
seen and often unseen. This should be 
obvious to any man who desires to make 
pictorial journalism a career. Citing a 
further example of the heroic efforts a 
cameraman makes, we return to the 
Hindenburg disaster. It so happened that 
William Springfield, cameraman for the 
Acme News, was standing directly be- 
neath the ship when it caught fire. Just 
as Springfield was about to shoot an im- 
portant picture, he was suddenly knocked 
down by one of the landing cables. By 
the time he had regained his feet, a few 
seconds had been lost and so was a val- 
uable picture. But this did not stop 
Springfield. He kept on working and 
did obtain many excellent photographs 
for which he was amply rewarded. 

Another photographer, Murray Becker, 
New York staff cameraman for the As- 
sociated Press, also stood his ground, 
photographing the disaster from start 
to finish. He is credited with having 
made probably the only picture of the 
big airship at the moment of the first 
explosion. Then we find men like Charles 
Hoff and Robert Seelig, of the New York 
Daily News, who had flown to Lakehurst 
before the arrival of the dirigible. Both 
these boys jumped into action at the 
first sign of trouble. 

Fortunately for them and their paper, 
their first pictures were taken to the 
newspaper by one of the waiting planes. 
Many unforeseen things happen to cam- 
eramen. Now we refer to the unfortun- 
ate incident which befell Charlie Hoff. 
When Hoff returned to take more pictures 
of rescues and other details, he was at- 
tacked by an unidentified, irate spectator, 
who seized his camera and dashed it to 
the ground, smashing it to bits. This 
left Hoff without a machine, but he was 
able to render capable assistance to his 
colleague until a new outfit could be 
cent to him. 

A phenomenal picture made by Gus 
Pasquarella, staff photographer of the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, is another 
example of the perfect working technique 
of a well trained newspaper cameraman. 
His photograph was not only of excellent 
news value, but it contained all the re- 
quirements necessary to constitute a per- 
fect picture. 

There were other splendid examples of 
courage and loyalty. Jack Snyder of the 
Philadelphia Record, only missed being 
badly burned by a hair’s breadth. His 
hair was singed in his attempt to make a 
real closeup of a rescue scene. But Sny- 
der stood by until he had covered the 
story completely. 

And there was Sam Sheer, staff pho- 


' tographer for International News Photos, 


whose splendid work has earned for him 
much praise and comment. On several 
occasions Sheer exhibited extraordinary 
courage in order to secure splendid pic- 
tures later reproduced in full page cuts 


(Continued on page 76) 











Keeping An Exposure Record File 


by Don Wallace 





fascinating hobby of photography 

is bound to make plenty of mis- 
takes. That’s perfectly natural. You 
wouldn’t be human if you didn’t. 

But at the same time, there is no reason 
why you need make the same mistake 
more than once. You probably won’t, if 
you keep adequate records. Long ex- 
perience has taught me never to trust 
anyone’s memory but my own—and then 
only when I write it down. I think that 
is a pretty good rule for most beginners 
to follow. 

Let’s assume that you have just pur- 
chased a new camera—or eyen dragged 


faci amateur starting out on this 





the old one out of the dust in the attic— 
and have decided to go in for taking pic- 
tures. 

Perhaps you will have your first roll 
of film developed at the corner drug store. 
Or you may go in for dark rooms and 
gadgets galore, and do your own develop- 
ing and printing. In any case, your first 
pictures are likely to be dull and uninter- 
esting. They will probably be bristling 
with technical mistakes. 

So the first thing you want to know 
is why you made those errors and how 
to avoid them in the future. That means 
keeping a complete record of every pic- 
ture you take. Here’s a good way to 
keep it. 

Young Homer DaBoll, an amateur en- 
thusiast in Hinsdale, Il., made the most 
complete one I ever saw. You may wish 
to follow his method exactly or adapt it 
to. suit your particular needs. 

He even made his own book, with a 
cover of heavy black drawing paper. But 
any small blank book that fits conven- 
iently into the coat pocket will do. No- 
tice—I said “that fits conveniently into a 
coat pocket.” This is important. If the 
book is too large or bulky to be carried 
conveniently, it will be left at home— 
and home is no place for it. 

The only objection to the small record 
book is that it gets filled too quickly. 
Very well, make another—and another— 
and still another. Label them volume 
one, volume two, and so on. 

Chances are you won’t need to keep 
the record very long. After you have 


become experienced (which will, how- 
ever, take more than a few weeks or a 
few packs of film) you can dispense with 
the book unless you wish to keep it up 
so that you can refer to the exposure 
data for every negative you make. And 
that is not a bad idea. 

Understand, your negatives will have 
to be filed to correspond with the entries 
in your book, else the book will be of 
little value. 

Now that we’ve talked all around the 
subject, let’s get down to it. With your 
first roll or pack of film loaded into the 
camera, you start out on a bright sunny 
Sunday. Junior is playing with the dog. 


Technical data on your nega- 
tives is always at hand if you 
keep a compact file like this. 


You call the two of them to stand out in 
the sunniest spot in the yard, focus, set 
the stop, and shoot. 

Out of your pocket comes your little 
book. Down the left hand column are 
figures from one to twelve. The next 
column is headed date; the third, sub- 
ject; one is for lens; one for lighting; 
another for film; others for time, filter, 
stop, exposure. 

This will suffice for the fellow who has 
his developing done for him. But for the 
amateur who does his own work, columns 
for notations on film developer, time of 
development, temperature, time of ex- 
posure in printing, stop of lens on en- 
larging machine, paper used, paper 
developer, temperature, length of devel- 
opment and final results, will add to the 
completeness of the record. 

Having made the exposure of Junior 
and the dog, you note in your book after 
the figure one in the first column, 6/5/37 
for June fifth. In the third column you 
write Junior and Fido. 

If you have only one camera and one 
lens, you may or may not feel it neces- 
sary to record it each time—but you may 
purchase another camera or lens some 
time in the future and wish to remember 
whether a particular picture was made 
with the anastigmat or the new Tessar. 
So it won’t hurt to check it each time. 

In the column, lighting, note that it 
was bright sunlight. In the next column, 
one o’clock in the afternoon. As you are 
a beginner, you probably haven’t become 

(Continued on page 68) 
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by MARIO SCACHERI 


When you're fed up with routine photography, try a few 
of these printing tricks in the privacy of your darkroom. 


have spells. It comes natural to 
them. And, of course, some camera- 
men are just plain ornery at:all times. 
But they can work off any psychological 
disturbance in the darkroom. 

A little trick printing will take up the 


Prteve spelt tt are bound to 


‘slack: Try a few photographic cartoons 
. for that dizzy feelirig. No, it’s not too 


hard for amateurs, not even for the man 
who often tries to develop his films in 
the hypo. 

Any ordinary, tame negative can be 
made completely haywire by a few 
simple stunts. Just a cow can be turned 
into a funny, sway-backed animal with 
a big comedy muzzle. A dreary railroad 
track or concrete pavement can be made 
to run in dizzy ripples. A stream can 
climb a hill. Rain can come down in 
fancy curves. A mounted policeman can 
perch up on a horse built like a camel. 
Best of all, your favorite enemy can be 
made to look like a terrible mug. An 
Adonis, is he, who got away with your 
favorite blonde? Well, you can fix his 
clock! 

Just get a negative of him out of the 
file, or go out and snap him. Then, with 
a good supply of bromide paper, repair 
to your projection printer. 

Perhaps you would like to convey the 


A group of New York buildings and 

the author, thanks to some more 

paper bending, look like they were 
aboat gone with the wind. 


subtle suggestion that he is a pinhead. 
Get a plane of glass larger than the 
bromide paper you are going-to. use, and 
attach to it.a piece of cardboard about 
the same size as the glass. Stick it 
along one edge of the glass, with a piece 
of adhesive tape so that the cardboard 
becomes a hinged ‘flap. 

Then slip a piece of bromide paper 
between the flap and the glass, with the 
emulsion side of the paper against the 
glass. Now hold the cardboard flap in 
place with a small piece of adhesive tape. 
You see, the cardboard moves like a 
door, with the small piece of tape in 
place of the lock. 

This is the point where you stick a few 
thumb tacks in a row on the work table, 
and push the top edge of the glass up 
against these. They serve to keep the 
glass from sliding. Next, raise the lower 
edge of the glass up about six inches, 
and steady it in place with a box or a 
pile of books. 

Put your negative in the enlarger. Turn 
on the red light and study the effect that 
the tilt of the paper has given to your 
foe’s face. Long and lean, like Cassius, 
it should be, with ears quite horsey. and 
the head sloping like a gambrel roof. 
Bats in his gambrel, he seems to have. 
With your lens at full opening, get a 


This elongated effect is easily obtained by ad 
ly buckling the paper on your enlarging 
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sharp focus on the very center of the 
picture. 

And by lens I mean the kind of lens 
you should have in your enlarger, a good 
anastigmat lens capable of being closed 
down to f 45 at least, and preferably to 
f 64. The lenses some fellows try to get 
by with in their projection printer are 
appalling. Those guys deserve everything 
that happens to them. 

Now you close your lens to about f 45. 
This will make the focus sharp all over 
the picture, not just in the center. But, 
of course, with the lens closed down so 
far, you will have to expose much longer 
than you would for an ordinary exposure. 

Here is a general guide. If a picture 
will print correctly in five seconds with 
the opening at f 8, give it ten seconds at 
f 11, twenty seconds at f 16, forty seconds 
at f 22, eighty seconds at f 32, one hundred 
and sixty seconds at f 45, and three hun- 
dred and twenty seconds at f 64. You 
may have to expose five minutes or more. 
Don’t expect to get a perfect job the first 
time. You will probably have to waste 
several sheets of paper. This is no pastime 
for a Scotchman. But if you can make 
that so and so Jake look like the twerp 
he is, isn’t it worth wasting some paper? 

You can see what I did to my friend, 
Bobo the clown, by these tactics. Bobo 
is a good egg, by no means a pinhead, but 
he had already made such a lulu of his 
face with his make-up that I am sure 
he will not mind a little additional 
spoofing. 

On the other hand, suppose you wanted 
to hint in a delicate way that your victim 


Different effects are made possible 
by stripping pictures together. 


was a chucklehead, instead of a pin- 
head. All you have to do is rearrange 
the thumb tacks and tilt the picture from 
side to side (east and west), instead of 
from end to end. This process succeeds 
in mashing Bobo down to a fathead. 
This is all pretty easy, though, and it 
won't take you long to master the 
technique. You are then ready to move 
into the senior class, and take up the 
serious work of paper-buckling. Even 
(Continued on page 72) 

















A Quick And Easy Titling Method 
by Kenneth W. Root 





N apparatus can be built in an hour 
that will turn out perfectly centered 
and exposed 16 mm. movie titles by the 
dozen with no fuss and bother. One that 
can make enough perfect titles in an eve- 
ning to completely title your entire film 
library. There is nothing to buy except 
ordinary printing film which sells for 
about 75c per 100 feet. 
Whenever I have a few reels needing 
titles, I dig out my camera, projector, 





uipment arranged to make titles 
” cpestily and with little effort. 


typewriter and titling board. I thread a 
reel of positive film through the camera 
and spin the camera onto the tripod screw 
of the titling board. When it stops the 
camera is automatically lined up for per- 
fectly centered titles. 

I then turn the focusing ring on my lens 
barrel as far as it will go toward the close- 
up position. The camera is now exactly 
in focus. I turn the diaphragm ring to- 
wards the smallest opening until it stops 
and then lay a 200-watt lamp on the 
board just beneath the lens. The ap- 
paratus is now all set to make a perfect 
exposure. 

I now begin to project my reels. When 
I reach a place that needs a title, I flick 
the projector switch and proceed to write 
out my title on the typewriter. I clip 
this typewritten title to the board, center- 
ing by the cross lines, turn on the lamp, 
and hold the exposure lever down while 
I read over the title twice. In an hour I 
have a couple of dozen titles hidden in 
the emulsion of about 25 feet of film. In 
less than an hour my film is developed 
and ready to be spliced in place on the 
reels. 

Now for the practical details of making 
the titler. Through one end of a board 
to be used as a baseboard, bore a hole 
large enough to take a tripod wing bolt or 
an ordinary cap screw of the right size 
and thread to fit the tripod bush on your 
camera. Since it is a standard size, any 
garage or hardware store can supply one. 
Screw your camera down on this bolt 
until it is flush with the baseboard and 
pointing straight down the center of the 
board. Scratch a mark on the board 
along the side of your camera so that it 
will always line up in the same manner. 

Now for the secret that makes this titler 
so simple to make and use. In attempting 


to make titles without equipment, you run 
into four major difficulties: centering the 
title, finding the correct focus, determin- 
ing the proper distance from camera to 
title, and calculating an exposure that 
varies almost as the square of that dis- 
tance. ‘ 

In using this method you make sure the 
first three items are exactly right by re- 
versing the usual procedure of title 
making. That is, instead of starting with 
a fixed size of title card and attempting to 
jockey the camera into position to get 
the image the right size, you start with a 
fixed position of the lens and use the 
camera as a projector to throw an image 
of the aperture to the desired size and 
best focus. 

Then by placing an easel at this point 
you can always be sure of covering the 
exact field as marked out on this easel, 
whereas other methods are only ap- 
proximate. As everything else is stand- 
ardized, you can also standardize the ex- 
posure, leaving no excuse for exposure 
errors after the first trial title has been 
made. 

If you own more than one lens, put the 
fastest one in place on the camera. Or if 
you have two lenses of the same speed, 
use the one with the shortest focal length. 
This will shorten up the length of the 
titler. I am using a %” f 1.5 which gives 
the titler an overall length of little more 
than 12 inches. 

Almost all focusing types of 16 mm. 
lenses are graduated down to two feet but 
can be focused to a much closer distance. 
Mine goes down to 9 inches. Turn your 
focusing ring as far out as it will go and 
you will probably find that the title size 
will be about right for typewriter letters. 

If your lens is of the universal focus 
type, unscrew the whole lens barrel one 





The simple home-made titling appa- 
ratus set up and ready for use. 


turn and try for title size and distance. 
If this still gives a title size too large, then 
back out the lens still another turn. Now 
scratch a mark on the last exposed thread 
to correspond with a similar mark on the 
lens mount. 

In this way, whenever you use the 
titler, the lens can be turned to the same 
position and will always give the correct 
size and focus of image. Now remove 
the pressure plate in the camera as when 
cleaning the aperture and snap a piece of 
old scratched film in the gate with the 
emulsion side towards the lens. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Photographing the 
Flower Garden 


by S. JUDSON EWER 


Photography and flower cultivation make doubly 
practiced together. 


fascinating hobbies when 





ers, nor are all gardeners pho- 

tographers. But what is better 
than to ally the two hobbies and record 
with the camera the beauties of the gar- 
den flowers as they pass in review 
throughout the changing seasons? 

As we think back over our gardening 
experiences, how many times we wish 
for some permanent record to bring to 
mind the details so nearly lost to mem- 
ory. It is then that a photograph would 
stand us in good stead. Likewise the 
photographer, considering the possibili- 
ties for his camera, remembers vaguely 
the beauties that he has seen in his gar- 
den and wishes he had captured on film 
the charm and grace of the colorful 
flowers, 

Practically any camera, even the box 
or small folding hand types, will take 
excellent flower photographs. As many 
of these have a “fixed focus” or do not 
work at a closer range than 5 or 6 feet 
they are somewhat limited in their use 
unless fitted with an enlarging lens or 
portrait attachment. These, however, are 
easily obtained and slip readily over the 
regular lens of most cameras. With the 
extra lens in place one may use a hand 
camera at close range—up to approxi- 
mately 214 to 3% feet. 

The instruction sheet that comes with 
the attachment will give the exact work- 
ing distance, and this must be measured 


Nee all photographers are garden- 
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accurately. Two to 3 feet is close enough 
for all large flowers, and many smaller 
ones will photograph satisfactorialy at 
this range. Even though the flowers ap- 
pear small in the actual contact print, an 
enlargement may be made that will pro- 
duce a pleasing photograph. Do not be 


‘discouraged if you have only a small 


hand camera. A little experimenting and 
practice will enable you to get most sat- 
isfactory results. 

For the more serious worker, a larger 
camera is better. It should have an extra 
long bellows for close-up work and a 
groundglass for accurate focusing. With 
such equipment the composition of the 
photograph may be studied carefully and 
a sharp focus obtained. My own outfit 
consists of a Korona Petit plate or film 
pack camera with an 8-inch bellows mak- 
ing possible a working distance of about 
214 feet without extra lens. With a copy- 
ing lens added, the working distance for 
very small subjects is shortened to a few 
inches. : 

The camera itself is fitted with an f 6.3 
special anastigmat lens and a Grammax 
No. 2 shutter working at speeds from 
1/10 to 1/100 second. Since speed is not 
essential, large and expensive lenses and 
fast-working shutters are not required. 
A good lens working at medium speed, 
and a shutter that may be set for slow 
exposures of 1/10 to 1 second are im- 
portant. 









Above: Sprig of gold-banded 
lillies. Left: An iris garden 
made on “‘pan”’ film. Below: 
White and lavender cro- 
cuses, made on Verichrome. 
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These slow exposures necessitate the 
use of some sort of standard or tripod 
to hold the camera steady. In most in- 
stances I have found a wooden tripod 
with an extension of 414 feet or a light 
metal type with folding legs adequate for 
general use. 

At times a stone, post, a stake driven 
into the ground, or the trunk of a tree 
may be utilized in lieu of a tripod. In 
such cases a gripping device such as the 
kodapod or optipod, with ball and socket 
joint, will prove of assistance. There is, 
however, no real substitute for the tripod 
with its adjustableness to height and an~ 
gular position. 

With a camera and a means to support 
it, one has next to consider the film. With 
the color-blind films of a few years ago, 
white flowers photographed white, but 
blue flowers, unless very dark, also pho- 
tographed white or at least paler than 
they appeared to the eye. Yellow flow- 
ers, instead of appearing bright, photo- 
graphed dark. Orange flowers took black, 
as did also red flowers, unless the petals 
were glossy and reflected light of other 
colors. All this was because the emul- 
sion of the film was not sensitive to the 


(Continued on page 74) 












Langorous Frances 
Dee in an inimit- 
able Hurrell pose. 
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Hollywood's (Ny: Y] 


He acts the part of a temperamental and capricious clown in a land famous for its 


eccentricity. Whereupon he consistently turns out many of Filmdom's best portraits. 


A GIRL stands before a white man- 
tel piece so severe in its simplicity 
of lighting effect that it creates a 
weird cubist background for her beauty 

In the center of the arch above her 
head is an ebon vase from the depths of 
which a long-stemmed orchid rises ma- 
jestically. The vase itself is dimly lighted. 
Nothing but the petals of the flower and 
the girl’s hair catch flame from the baby 
spot. From a hidden phonograph the 
strains of a waltz are barely audible. 

A few yards away stands a portrait 
camera. Striding back and forth before 
the camera is a disheveled young man. 
He gesticulates wildly with the bulb and 
juggles it like a hot potato. He screams 
at the top of his lungs. He jerks a hand- 
ful of black hair down over his eyes and 
peers through, gibbering like a monkey. 
He leaps into the air, clicking his heels 
together as he descends. Then he drops 
to one knee in an attitude of supplication. 
Scrambling furiously to his feet, he vaults 
over a small lamp and turns a hand- 
spring, the cord wrapped about his legs. 
Then he starts as if to race from the room 
but stops with a clatter of heels, and with 
a quiet “That’s all,” sinks into a chair 
and mops the perspiration from his fore- 
head. 

The girl, relaxing from her pose at the 
mantel, is Joan Crawford. 

The man, now lighting a cigar, is 





George Hurrell, Hollywood’s ace portrait 
artist and one of the world’s crack still- 
cameramen. 

If you, having arranged for a Hurrell 
sitting, should pose for your portrait only 
to have the photographer lie flat on his 
back and shoot you with the camera 
held flat on his stomach; or have him, for 
no apparent reason, start taking off his 
pants, you would probably break for the 
nearest telephone and call for the men in 
white coats to come quickly. But you 
would be wrong. 

If you are wondering how a man can 
act like a raving maniac and manage to 
take your picture, you have only to turn 
the pages of a magazine until you find a 
portrait so beautiful in its composition, 
so clearly defined that it resembles an 
etching, so graphically animated that it 
seems as if about to speak, and you will 
have the answer. 

George has been called all manner of 
names because of his unorthodox method 
of work. The Maniac Of The Lens, The 
Screwball Of Still-Men, and things un- 
printable. He is accused of being a fak- 
er, a poseur, a temperamental showman, 
and just plain nuts. To all and sundry 
remarks he just grins and continues to 
make some of the best portraits in Holly- 
wood. 

Regardless of what he is called, he is 
neither mad, temperamental, nor a pseu- 





do-artist. (Not very screwy, anyway). 
Every nutty nip-up he turns in the throes 
of shooting—and he can make a whirling 
dervish look a sissy—is for a definite and, 
for him, logical purpose. As important 
as posing his subject, or adjusting the 
aperture. 

I once heard a movie star ask him 
furiously just what the hell he meant by 
his antics. At that moment he was 
perched in the rafters above her head 
making faces like a gargoyle. He seized 
the cuff of his shirt and ripped it to the 
elbow by way of reply, clicking his shut- 
ter, although she didn’t know it. “Til 
answer that question when you come for 
the prints,” he said. 

“What are you going to tell her?” I 
asked later. 

“That’s easy,” he replied. “Every per- 
son alive has a personality a little differ- 
ent from the other fellow. No two people 
are identical. Each individual has a vital- 
ness, a vigor, a quirk of the human mech- 
anism—physical or mental—that is es- 
sentially his own. In order to record that 
difference, a photographer must find a 
way to bring it to the fore and record it. 
Like the old-timer who used to say: 
‘watch for the little birdie, please.’ 

“My method is to put on a show for 
each person with whom I work. I size 
up my subject, either from foreknowledge 
or from talking to him before he poses, 














Above: Lovely Ann Sothern looks even more beautiful than 
usual. Right: Joan Blondell and Dick Powell seem to be de- 
lighted both with each other and with the photographer. 


Madcap of the 


Still re Camera <a ny . a. Above: Clark Gable 


and Gary Cooper, 

as they respond to 

Hurrell’s unconven- 
tional technique. 


by WICK EVANS 


and decide what kind of show it will take 
to bring out his individuality. The object 
of the show is to make him forget him- 
self, to lose his ego and become complete-- Even nimble-toed 
ly absorbed in what I am doing or saying, Ginger Rogers a 
regardless of what it is. peers seam Bat | 
“A person is himself only when he is put effective antics. 
unaware that he is under observation. 
That is my working premise. By carry- 
ing on like a fool I get my subject so in- 
terested in me that he forgets that he, 
himself, is under observation. Then I 
take his picture. By being interested in 
something other than self he makes it 
possible for me to record him as he is, 
rather than as a self-conscious and con- 
strained camera-dummy. 
“I am accused of quackery because I 
never make a sitting without music. To 
the practical person, music smacks of the 
theatrical—as if I were putting on a crys- 
tal-gazer’s seance. Without the subjects, 
being aware of it, music will sooth nerves 
that are over-taut at the ordeal of having 
a picture taken. Again, music can bring 
as much beauty to a face, a woman’s par- 
ticularly, as makeup. 
“The eyes, of course, are an ultra-im- 
portant part of a portrait. When a woman 
is listening to music, even subconsciously, 
the expression in her eyes will soften, 
she will show less awareness of outside 
influences. Then too, music quiets my 
nerves—which get pretty ragged during 
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a long session—and helps me compose.” 

Every professional field has its Horatio 
Alger. Hurrell is the Horatio Alger of 
photography. He won’t talk much about 
the early part of his life, however. 

“What do people care whether I like 
licorice or wear pink underwear?” he 
asks. “Let’s talk about pictures.” 

He is a native of Chicago. The earliest 
recollection he has of that city is being 
“kicked out of grade school for drawing 
pictures of cowboys and Indians.” Later 
he attended the Chicago Art Institute, 
although forced to attend night school 
because he helped earn the living for his 
family. His early ambition was to be- 
come an artist, and he is still a portrait- 
painter of no mean ability. His earliest 
photographic work was as assistant in a 
commercial shop. 

It wasn’t long, however, before he was 
free-lancing. Then his health failed to 
such an extent that coming to California 
was a necessity. 

Then, as now, unusual events occur 
where he happens to be. What happened 
during the first months of his career 
in Los Angeles he won’t reveal, but re- 
peats, “Let’s talk about pictures.” 

Ramon Novarro, who at that time was 
in his hey-day, “discovered” Hurrell in 
his Los Angeles studio and had a sitting 
made. He was so impressed with his 
prints that he told everyone at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer about his find. Norma 
Shearer, just beginning her career, got 
Hurrell’s address and hunted him up. She 
gave him a problem to solve. 

Miss Shearer up io that time had never 
been photographed except as an ingenue. 
Her costume was almost invariably street 
or sports wear. Casting was in progress 
for The Divorcee, but she was not thought 
“worldly” enough and wasn’t even con- 
sidered for the role. This she explained 
to George and asked him if he could 
help her prove that she was capable of 
*playing a siren’s part. 

“I told her I would try,” he grinned in 
recalling the incident. “I draped her 
shoulders in dark velvet, exposing as 
much of her breast as I could. I posed 
her in such a way as to expose as much 
knee and leg as I could get away with, 








Right: A Hurrell self-portrait. 
The bulb is concealed in his 
right hand. Below: This pic- 
ture of Hurrell wastaken by his 
wife with a Brownie camera. 











Colored Sun Glasses Used as Filters 
by Charles H. Brockmeyer, Jr. 








AVE you ever thought of using ordi- 
nary sun glasses for color filters on 
your camera? I’ve had considerable suc- 
cess with them in photographing such 
things as cloud formations, sunsets, highly 
colored landscapes, and buildings. 
The sun glasses you can purchase at 
any drug store come in a variety of 
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Fig. 1. Taken with- 


Fig. 2. With the 
out a filter 


yellow sun glass 


shades. I have experimented with blue, 
yellow, and green, and found that the 
most satisfactory results were obtained 
with yellow. 

I used a folding, fixed-focus hand 
camera with the largest lens aperture at 
f 11. The picture size was 212” x 4%4” 
and the shutter speeds ranged from 1/25 
to 1/100 second. I found that the type of 
film best suited to these sun-glass filters 
was the fastest obtainable, preferably 
Panchromatic.- A test using Verichrome 
film resulted in an underexposed negative 
at f 11,1/25 second. Since time exposures 
are not suited to cloud photography be- 
cause of the movement, fast films and ex- 
posures are recommended. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show clearly the effect of 
using a sun-glass filter. The building is 
painted a dark green with the sign “drugs” 
in bright orange. In the first picture, the 


exposure was made on SS. Pan film, 1/25 
second at f 16 without any filter. Only 
slight traces of clouds showed on the 
negative. In Fig. 2, however, using the 
same film and length of exposure at f 11 
but with a yellow filter, the picture tells 
a very different story. 

Fig. 3 was also made with S.S. Pan film 
at f 11, 1/25 second exposure. 

In using the sun-glass filters, all I did 
was cement them to celluloid handles to 
make it easier to hold them over the 
camera lens while shooting. Tests with 
the green and blue filters resulted in con- 
siderably less interesting pictures than 
those made with the yellow. 

The glass in the sun goggles must be 
flat, since a curved glass filter would 





Fig. 3. Taken on S.S. Pan film with a 
yellow sun glass filter. 


cause disagreeable distortion. Ordinarily 
it doesn’t pay to use these filters with a 
lens opening less than f 11 or a faster 
shutter speed than 1/25 second unless the 
subject is very highly illuminated. 





and lighted her to emphasize those fea- 
tures. Even her hair was coiffed differ- 
ently and lighted, like her figure, to 
emphasize the effect of a vamp. When 
Metro’s producers saw the prints, she 
was tested immediately and the rest is 
history. Miss Shearer, swell person that 
she is, admits that those pictures gave her 
a big boost. I’m still making her stills, 
too,” 

aa As a result of those 
pictures Hurrell was 
given the place of 
staff photographer for 
the studio. Punching 
the clock irked him 
then as it does now, 
so at the end of a 
couple of years he 
opened his own beau- 
tiful studio—whence 
flock the great and 
near-great of the cin- 
ema world. 

To know him now 
one would not realize 
that he has attained 
his success through 
the school of hard 
knocks. A little above 
medium height, he is, 
unless working, a 
model of what the 
well-dressed young 


man will wear. Ten minutes with a 
picture star will find him looking like 
the sole survivor of a major catastrophe. 
He shoots at tremendous speed, stopping 
only when his subject cannot stand the 
pace. He insists that the tremendous 
number of plates he can expose in an 
hour is due to his assistant, Alfred Har- 
vey, who, as his man Friday, does all 
darkroom work. 

“That lad is extremely sensitive to any 
mood,” he said, “and seems to know, in- 
stinctively, what I want in the way of 
help before I ask. His ability as a devel- 
oper speaks for itself. His color work is 
marvelous. Although just a kid, he can 
squeegee a color print with the best.” 
Hurrell, except in routine work, does all 
his own retouching. 

By reason of his popularity, he has 
more knowledge of the film stars than 
most anyone in Hollywood. He refuses 
to repeat gossip or slander, not because 
he is afraid to say what he thinks, but 
because gossip is beyond his comprehen- 
sion. 

All cinema subjects are classified by 
him as those who “give” or do not. “A 
person who has the knack of imparting 
his personality to the plate without losing 
his identity,” is his definition of the term. 

Mae West, by way of illustration, is 
one who “gives.” : 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A Home-Built Enlarger 


by HENRY CLARK 


Miniature camera fans who like to build their own equipment 
will find this enlarger suited to their needs and easy to make. 





OW that the miniature camera is 
apparently here to stay, a good en- 


larger is practically essential to™ 


every serious amateur. Don’t be discour- 
aged if most medium-grade enlargers are 
beyond the range of your pocket book. 
If you are handy with tools and have a 
few hours to spare, you can easily make 
an excellent one at a very nominal cost. 

The enlarger outlined in the accom- 
panying drawings can be adapted to fit 
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the proportions shown. It should be of 
34” stock, 7” long. It is 8” high at the 
rear, and 642” at the lamphouse. The 
grain runs as shown. Both ends of this 
piece must be parallel to assure a correct 
vertical aligning of the lamphouse and the 
vertical column. 

Next comes the lamphouse. It consists 
of four pieces of quarter-inch stock, each 
64%” x 4”. Before assembling the sides, 
the rear piece is screwed to the oblique 

arm, after which the 

other three are nailed 
to it. Careful align- 
ment is very import- 
ant here. The top piece 

is 3%” x 3%” with a 

1%” hole in the center 

for the bulb socket. 

The four sides and 
top of the box should 
be lined with tin to 
absorb and reflect 
heat. On either side of 

the open bottom, a 
. strip 4” x %4” x 4” is 

nailed to serve as 

tracks for sliding the 
negative holder section 
on and off the lamp- 
house. This makes it 


LIGHT CORD 
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easier to get at the 
bulb. 
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the requirements of any amateur who 
has a lens removable from his camera. 
A reasonably good lens is the only expen- 
sive item. I used an f 3.5 taken from a 
Foth Derby camera. 

It is made with a left-handed thread 
that operates in a flange on the camera. 
I obtained a duplicate flange for the en- 
larger so that I could quickly interchange 
the lens. You will observe that I have 
used a bellows. Normally it is not in- 
cluded on ordinary equipment of this 
kind. Any bellows from a 120-or 127-size 


camera will be satisfactory, although the , 


one shown here was built from thin card- 
board held with adhesive iape. Since a 
travelling distance of only two inches is 
sufficient for focusing, almost any bellows 
will suffice. 

The first step in building the enlarger 
is cutting the oblique supporting arm to 


You will have no 
trouble in constructing 
the section that ac- 
commodates the opal 
glass and negative 
slide. After building 
the square shell, pref- 
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erably of 4%” ma- 
terial, 34” high, 5” 
long, and 44%” wide, 
a slit is cut out. of 
the two side pieces. 
These slits are one 
inch from the bot- 
tom and are 234” 
long with a %” 
opening. They will 
receive the nega- 
tive holder. 


The track on which the negative holder 
rides is then put in. This consists of two 
pine strips, each 45” x 16” x 7”. These 
are rabbeted on right angles as shown in 
the diagram. They should run parallel to 
each other about 234” apart, and termi- 
nate on each side of the slits. The track 
will then be complete. 


The platform on which the opal glass 
rests is set in about 34” above this track. 
Quarter-inch strips will be enough to 
support it. The dimensions of the plat- 
form are 452” x 3%4”. In its center is 
cut a square, 2” x 244”, over which the 
opal glass sets. The glass is held in place 
by small cardboard strips. 


Two quarter-inch strips are then nailed 
to the inside top edges of the two sides. 
They are each 4” in length, and will re- 
ceive the other strips on the lamphouse. 
The rear section of the box must be cut 
away a 4ittle at the top to allow the box 
to slide on and off. 

Next, another quarter-inch piece of 
pine is cut to the size 454” x 3”. A square 
hole, 1544” x 1%” is cut from its center. 
The piece is then cemented beneath the 





Rear view of com- 
pleted enlarger. 
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negative holder tracks. This will receive 
the top end of the bellows. The square 
hole is just large enough to clear the pro- 
jection from any negative placed over it 
on the track. 

If Leica roll film is used, the long side 
of the square must run from side to side 
of the box, while for the % vest-pocket 
negatives it runs as first described. The 
top end of the bellows is cemented around 
this hole. 

The piece to which the bottom end of 
the bellows is attached and which receives 
the flange is made from 4%” stock, as are 
most of the parts of this section. This piece 
is 2” x 3”. A hole, depending on the 
size of the flange used, is cut out a little 





ten EE we 


Left: Bellows rackand flange mount. 
Right: Placing the minature film 
in the negative holder. 


above the center. The flange is inserted 
and held with screws. The flange mount 
is cemented at right angles to another 
piece, 242” x 2”, as shown. This is the 
truck which slides up and down the 
tracks. Four small triangles are cemented 
here as support for the flange mount, two 
in front and two in back. 

The track on which this unit operates 
is built from a 4%” piece, 5” x3”. A strip 
is cemented and nailed on each edge to 
act as a rail. For accuracy, these rails 
are 34.” x %” and are rabbetted to form 
a groove accommodating the truck. This 
track must be perfectly vertical % insure 
an even projection at all heights. 

Down the center of this track is a 3/16” 
slit. A 4%” diameter bolt fastened to the 
truck passes through this slit to receive 
the four nuts which attach it to the lever 
mechanism. The raising and lowering 
mechanism is simply two lengths of wood 
or metal of the dimensions shown. It is 
also a convenient method for focussing 
the projection. 

The main vertical column is the sim- 
plest part of all to construct, being only 
a 30” plank of 34” stock 3” wide. It is 
slit down the center to allow the truck 
that supports the oblique arm to glide 
evenly up and down it. A bolt-and-wing 
nut and a washer hold the projector unit 
at a given position. Plane the outside 
edge of this column smooth to allow the 
truck to slide evenly. 

The column is then attached by means 
of two 2” screws to the base board, the 
triangular brace being held with four 114” 
screws. This piece is essential to the 
rigidity of the connection at this point, 
lending support to the vertical column. 
The wire from the lamphouse is tacked 
down to the rear of the column, meeting 
the switch at the bottom. Some prefer 
to have the switch separate from the unit, 
but this is optional. 

Coming next is the easel, a 12” x 15” 
board, %4” thick. This is the baseboard 

(Continued on page 84) 








New Stereoscopic Picture Books 





— 


HUNDRED years ago a British sci- 
A entist named Wheatstone made an 
important discovery. 

A year ago a man named Hill dis- 
covered that Wheatstone’s discovery had 
never been properly harnessed for mod- 
ern day use. 

Wheatstone found that if two pictures, 
each consisting of a slightly different view 
of the same subject, were so arranged that 
his right eye could see only one picture 
and his left eye only the other, the two 
views would merge together and form in 
his mind a single picture of three dimen- 
sions, height, and width—plus depth. 

Wheatstone’s pictures were called ste- 
reoscopic or solid pictures. They were un- 
canny in their realism. 

Objects illustrated by such pictures did 
not appear flat or in ordinary perspective. 
Every object stood out in rounded relief 
and such pictures were deep. One could 
seemingly reach his hand into the picture 
and grasp the subject. 

A modern day use for such pictures oc- 
curred to Hill, but in order to view such 
illustrations a clumsy optical apparatus 
was required. The views had to be 
mounted on separate cards and inserted 
one after another in the awkward device. 
Any text referring to the pictures had to 
be printed on the back of the photograph 
mounts. 

To a practical man this limitation and 
complicated procedure seemed quite un- 


Pictures in three dimensions are 
seen thru an attached viewing device. 


necessary. Hill studied the problem from 
every angle. After months of experiment 
and model making the problem was solved. 

The answer was books. 

Books with three-dimension, deep view 
illustrations. Books of any size or type 
of binding. Books on any and every sub- 
ject. 

The solution was simple, once it had 
been worked out. Pictures taken with 
double lens cameras were printed in 
books, then viewed through special lenses 











supported in accurate optical position 
above the pictures by means of a light 
metal arm attached to a small rod fas- 
tened to the long edge of the book cover. 

After adjusting the lenses to the correct 
focus on the first picture in the book, no 
further attention to the device was nec- 
essary. 

To view the several pictures positioned 
one under the other on each page, the lens 





Left: Viewing device held on edge 
of the back cover, and (right), folded 
into a recess in the cover. 


mount, with the pressure of only one 
finger, would slide up or down as re- 
quired on the light rod at the edge of 
the book. 

News of the invention leaked out. 
Publishers of educational books, medical 


- books, technical books, in fact publishers 


of almost all kinds of illustrated books, 
began to make inquiries. 

A month or so ago, one of America’s 
alert book publishing houses, Farrar & 
Rinehart of New York, is said to have 
signed a contract which will make them 
the first to introduce the new type of 
books. 

This publishing firm plans to produce 
a series of books, the first four of which 
will be off the press this summer. 

Among the pictures shown at a recent 
demonstration of the Hill invention was 
a bow-on view of the Normandie. The 
great ship appeared enormous, almost 
overwhelming. One could feel her power 
with a realism almost unbelievable in 
an illustration. 

A series of technical pictures showing 
heavy machinery, automobile engines and 
aeroplanes, and even the minute works 
of a wrist watch, provided opportunity to 
gaze deeply into the intricacies of the 
mechanical arrangements and clearly ap- 
preciate the relative position of each part 
as it stood out from the others. 

A three-dimension aeroplane view of 
Rockefeller Center made each building 
stand out with its individual massiveness 
and position. One could seemingly reach 
down between.the buildings. 

Action pictures of jumping horses, pic- 
tures of yachts, birds and insects and 
many other fast moving, spectatcular sub- 
jects were fascinating in their extraordi- 
nary realism. 

Commercial illustrations of refrigera- 
tors, automobiles, furniture, wearing 
apparel, luggage, and numerous other 
articles conveyed an impression almost 


‘equal to seeing the products themselves. 
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Sensational New Candid Camera 


by H. U. THOMAS 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY scoops the country in presenting this new pigmy all-in-one min- 
iature. The Compass Camera may lead the way to an entirely new system of photography. 


E ALL know that the ancient 
view-camera the size of a hat-box 
has been superseded by the mod- 
ern miniature outfit and that the contact 
print has given way to the enlargement. 

So compact, flexible, and efficient are 
the various pocket-size marvels of today 
that most of us have felt we at last have 
something like the ultimate in a camera 
—if we can afford it. News arrives from 
London, however, that cameras like the 
Leica, Contax, and Rollieflex have only 
adapted partially the principles of the 
miniature and that all these principles 
have now been put into one tiny, uni- 
versal little machine. 

So far as I know, and I am in constant 
touch with photographic developments in 
the United States and England, the new 
alleged British wonder has not yet ar- 
rived on this side. It is called the Com- 
pass, because presumably it is about the 
size of a pocket compass or possibly be- 
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cause it points the way to as yet unex- 
plored photographic territory. It is made 
at Le Sentier, Switzerland, by Le Coultre 
& Cie. (for over a hundred years makers 
of some of the finest precision watches) 
for Compass Cameras Limited, a British 
firm, with headquarters at 57 Berners 
Street, London, W.1, five minutes from 
Oxford Circus. The inventor is an Eng- 
lishman, Noel Pemperton-Billing, who 
spent over six years on its development. 

The revolutionary improvements in the 
miniature that have appeared in the past 
few years are familiar to all camera fans: 
supplementary lenses for every conceiv- 
able purpose, automatic coupling of 
focussing with range-finder, uniting 
view-finder and range-finder in one ap- 
erture, use of inexpensive motion-picture 
film, foolproof film wind making double 
exposures impossible, direct finders sup- 
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With all gadgets built-in, the camera 
is no larger than a cigarette case. 


plementing reflex finders, microscopic 
lenses for examining ground glass images 
(in the Rollieflex type of two-lens cam- 
era), depth of focus scales, right-angle 
finders (for candid work on fussy sub- 
jects), removable backs allow- 
ing the use of every type of 
film, sun-shades, and, most re- 
cent development of all, the 
built-in exposure meter. No 
camera with which I am fa- 
suuren _‘Miliar contains all these features 
ia and any photographer who at- 


DEPTH OF tempts to attain them will find 
FOCUS SCALE 


it necessary to carry some of 
them about with him as acces- 
sories in an over-loaded coat 
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RELEASE pocket. 


The new Compass camera 


CONTROL contains all these features (with 


the one exception of the micro- 
scope lens over the ground 
glass) and is about half the 
size of the Contax and Leica 
and weighs less than half as 
much, ie., seven and three- 
quarter ounces. 

And there are still other feat- 
ures! The picture-frame (con- 
tact print size) is the same as 
that of the Leica and Contax, 
ie., 24 x 36 mm. or roughly 1 x 
1% inches. And (biggest surprise 
of all) the Compass is adapted for 
the use of glass plates and its mak- 
ers recommend their use to ensure 
absolute flatness of the sensitive 
surface. 

The new miniature has over 290 
separate parts, all made with such 
uniform precision that they are 
interchangeable and replaceable in 
case of needed repairs. So confident 
are the makers of the materials 
and workmanship of the new ma- 
chine, however, that they promise 
you it won’t get out of whack just 
when you face the prize shot of the 
year and they give you a guaran- 
tee without time limit. The price 
is about thirty pounds in London; 
no U.S.A. price has yet been an- 
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nounced, but may be in the near future. 

Here, now, are the features built into 
the Compass as integral parts of its mech- 
anism: 


Lens: 35 mm. focus working at f 3.5. 

Shutter: Automatic exposures from 
1/500 to 4% seconds. Also time ex- 
posures, 

Focussing: From infinity to 21 inches by 
linked range-finder, focussing scale, 
or on ground glass focussing screen. 

Range finder: Just described. 

View-finder: Brilliant optical finder, di- 
rect and right-angled. (View-finder 
and range-finder have different aper- 
tures.) 

Exposure meter: Built into the view- 
finder. 

Filters: Any set of three filters can be 
furnished with the camera, the stand- 
ard set consisting of yellow, orange 
and green. 

Lens hood: Collapsible, built into cam- 
era front. 

Stereoscopic head: The touch of a but- 
ton makes possible the taking of ster- 
eoscopic pairs of negatives. 

Panorama: A bush on the camera foot 
into which the tripod is screwed 
makes possible a series of connecting 
negatives embracing more than half 
the full circle. 

Spirit level: Mounted on top of camera. 

Tripod bush: Taking the standard 3/16 
inch tripod screw, 

Film pressure plate: A spring-operated 
plate which gives maximum assur- 
ance of a flat film on exposure, 


The only accessory announced for the 
Compass camera itself is a tripod which 
is but little larger than a fountain pen 
when folded and which is said to make 
a pistol-grip for the camera when at- 
tached. The tripod when extended is 
usable at two heights, nine and twelve 
inches. (This suggests that the new cam- 
era is for the use of pygmies after all 
or perhaps you set the tripod on a dining- 
table which you take with you in case 
no big rocks show up.) 

The most novel feature announced by 
the Compass people is not their camera 
but its innovations in developing and 
printing. These, they claim, will “revolu- 
tionize photography.” To bring out a 
camera that is a “real miniature,” ie., of 
(Continued on page 58) 
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J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 


scp “SHE power of photography in the 
apprehension of criminals should 
not be under-emphasized,” said 
John Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice. “It is frequently the 
man behind the camera who gets the 
necessary evidence to put the rat behind 
the gun behind the bars,” continued the 
leader of the justly famous G-Men. 

Uncle Sam’s ace sleuth sat, as he spoke 
to PopuLtarR PHoTocrRaPHy’s correspondent, 
in his enormous and impressive Wash- 
ington office, from which issues the 
strategy that confounds the underworld. 

Hoover is a dominant personality—a 
dark, vital man of strong physique. His 
emphatic manner is tempered by a pleas- 
ant southern accent. 

A thick red rug covered the floor of 
the vast room. Green draperies hung at 
the deep, Venetian-screened windows. 
Black leather chairs, a desk, a fireplace, 
and several marble and bronze figures of 
wrestlers completed the furnishings. 





Cameras Aid G-Men in 






by ROSA REILLY 


One of the striking sights which greet 
the eyes of the approximately two thou- 
sand visitors who daily inspect the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is the John 
Dillinger exhibit in the ante-room before 
the Director’s office. 

There you may see the death mask of 
the desperado Dillinger, who was killed 
by Hoover’s G-Men. There you observe 
his battered hat, with bullet holes in the 
straw brim. A La Corona Belvedere 
cigar which the gangster will never 
smoke. His spectacles, with one eye 
glass out and the rim as twisted as the 
murderer’s body was in death. His 
fingerprints when alive. His impressions 
when rigor mortis had set in. 

Always one’s attention is drawn back 
to the mask, with its sullen, sneering lips, 
its picayune mustache, and the bullet- 
scarred cheeks. The.arsenal of weapons 
with which the killer shot out his battles 
with the law is also evi- 
dent: a sub-machine gun, 
the deadliest weapon of 
the gangster world; a .38 
calibre Colt automatic; 
two more automatic pis- 
tols; six other grim-look- 
ing murder instruments; 


Right: Experts using 

scientific instruments to 

identify the bullets from 
an assassin’s gun. 


J. Edgar Hoover, in this exclusive interview for POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY explains 
how his highly-trained staff uses photography to track down murderous public enemies. 


Dillinger’s shoulder holster, and the bul- 
let-proof vest which did not save his life. 
“The most important function of pho- 
tography in the solution of crime is when 
it assists our technical laboratory to pre- 
pare evidence for court presentation,” the 
head of the G-Men explained. “We use 
it in many routine ways. We utilize 
fingerprint cameras at the scenes of 
murders and kidnappings: The X-ray 
camera is handy for discovering bombs 
and explosives in innocent appearing 
packages. The Spectrograph is valuable 
in analyzing dirt, dust, and soil, 
“Photomicrography is essential in iden- 
tifying hair, rope, and the like. Infra- 
red film and ultra-violet rays assist us 
when other measures fail. We use moving 
pictures for instruction in training our 
Special Agents and for the dissemination 
of information about the Bureau’s activi- 
ties. The uses of photography are in- 


















Below: A selection of 
some of the photographic 
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oover’s department. 
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numerable in our work of pursuing male- 
factors and proving the innocence of 
falsely-accused persons.” 

However there are times when photog- 
raphy leaves its accustomed accessory 
role and plays a dramatic solo part in 
convicting a criminal. A few weeks ago 
a young woman was raped. She described 
her assailant and an individual answering 
his description was arrested. The man, 
nevertheless, denied any knowledge of 
the outrage. 

At this point—photography in the guise 
of the spectrograph came to the innocent 
girl’s aid. Specimens of hair which had 
become lodged beneath her fingernails 
in her desperate fight for her honor were 
sent to the Federal Investigation Bureau 
for analysis. 

The laboratory experts with the aid 
of the spectrograph—a photographic de- 
vice which breaks up light into its com- 
ponent wave lengths—were able to report 
that the hair specimen was similar to hair 
from the head of the accused man in so 
far as color, fineness of scale structure, 
thickness of cuticle and cortex, diameter 
of medulla, and distribution of pigment 
and hair cells were concerned. This 
information was charted and placed be- 
fore the court. 

Generally it is not scientifically possible 
to identify two strands of human hair 
as having indubitably come from the 
same head, even with the assistance of 
the most highly developed photographic 
equipment. This case, however, presented 
such marked similarities in various com- 
parable factors that not only could the 
hair have come from the same head, but 
it was most reasonable to conclude that 
it did. 

Upon the disclosure of this information, 
the accused man confessed. 


Solving Mysteries 


John Edgar Hoover deals with death 
each moment of the day. Yet he has no 
bodyguard. The man who has investi- 
gative jurisdiction over fifty-five different 
types of crime considers an armed escort 
foolhardy, goes his way alone, and does 
not worry unduly. 





HARLES “PRETTY BOY” FLOYD, 
alias Frank Mitchell. Murder. 


Re- 

; $100. Age 29; 

height 5 feet, 7% i : weight 157 

pounds; black hair; nee eyes; ruddy 
u 


complexion; medium stout build. Tattoo 
of “Red Cross Girl in Rose” in red and 
blue left inner forearm. Cut scar left side 
top of head front. Jf arrested, hold. 
wire John Edgar Hoover, Director, Division 
of Investigation, U. 8. Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D. C. 
1 U 000 2 





This routine F. B. I. identification 
platen, centre in TRUE DETECTIVE, 
proved undoing of the desperado. 





Above: ba | the X-ray machine 

to detect a bomb in a suspicious 

package. Left: The bomb, neatly 

wired in its wooden case, is at once 

made apparent by the X-ray. Note 

how clearly the clamps and screws 
are shown. 


“A criminal is a yellow dog who won't 
fight you on an even basis,” the famous 
investigator stated. “He must be stimu- 
lated either by drink or by drugs before 
he dares pull the trigger. I don’t take 
needless chances, but I am a fatalist. 
When my time comes, it will come. The 


- uselessness of a bodyguard was exem- 


plified by the case of Huey Long. It 
didn’t help him any. 

“IT have no fear. Criminals are vermin. 
And we exterminate them in the same 
business-like fashion that is applied to 
other rodents.” 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
with its eighteen hundred employees, in- 
cluding the straight-shooting G-Men, is 
in reality a business organization, and 
something of a novelty in our politics- 
harried Capitol City. 

“During the year 1936,” according to 
Mr. Hoover, “the work of the Bureau cost 
the tax payers of the United States five 
million dollars. And during that same 
period it recovered for the citizens of the 
country thirty-seven million dollars in 
fines and repossessed property. 

“When you stop to think that in the 
United States today there are 4,300,000 
malefactors, committing felonies at the 
rate of one every twenty-four seconds; 
when you take into consideration our 
yearly crime bill of fifteen billion dollars 
—ten dollars payable in taxes or some 
other form every month by each man, 
woman, and child in the country—you 
realize the necessity for the most highly 
trained personnel and the most skillfully 
developed scientific equipment in ap- 
prehending these gangsters and restoring. 
property. 

“In 1932, the Bureau established a 
technical laboratory to perform work of 
a scientific character which might prove 
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of assistance in its investigative cases. 
The photographic section alone covers 
two thousand square feet of floor space 
and contains the most modern equipment 
available in the world today. 

“But before telling you about it I 
should like to make one point clear. The 
public has mistakenly imbibed the idea 
that the Bureau is out to ‘get’ certain 
men. That perhaps derives from the 
Sherlock Holmes school of fiction and the 
flash-bang type of moving picture. The 
Bureau is not judicial. It goes out to ‘get’ 
the evidence—not the man. We are as 
eager to protect the innocent as we are 
to provide evidence which will punish 
the guilty.” 

One of America’s most notorious gang- 
sters, Charles “Pretty Boy” Floyd, was 
apprehended through the printing of a 
photograph in True Detective Mysteries 
magazine. This publication prints month- 
ly a Line-Up of infamous wanted crimi- 
nals. A seventy-four year old farmer, 
living near East Liverpool, Ohio, recog- 





The identification equipment that 
every G-man must learn to use with 
unerring accuracy. 


nized “Pretty Boy,” who had stopped at 
his house and asked for something to eat, 
as one of the Line-Up figures. He notified 
Constable Clyde O. Birch, who passed 
the information on to Melvin H. Purvis, 
field agent of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, recently come to Ohio from 
Chicago with twelve picked men to ap- 
prehend Floyd. 

The killer was captured by the G-Men 
behind a corn crib and died of his 
wounds. 

“Such routine uses of photography are 
well known to the general public,” Mr. 
Hoover explained. “But perhaps PopuLar 
PHOTOGRAPHY’S readers would like to go 
behind the Bureau’s scenes and learn 
just how we use our equipment. 

“Take our fingerprint camera, for in- 
stance,” Mr. Hoover went on. “This handy 
little instrument was very valuable in 
the Weyerhaeuser kidnapping in Seattle, 
Washington, and in the Bremer case in 
St. Paul. 

““In the shack where the Weyerhaeuser 
boy was hidden away his fingerprints 
were discovered on tin cans and milk 
bottles. The spots touched by the lad 
were covered with a powder containing 
an aluminum base, by the G-Men on the 
job. This powder. brings out the im- 











Taking the August Cover in Color 








O DATE the great bulk of direct 

color photography which has been 
executed for reproduction on magazine 
cover and advertising illustration has 
been the result of careful advance plan- 
ning, laborious preparation in studio and 
on location, and time-con- 
suming adjustment of 
lighting facilities. 

POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
ever mindful of the prob- 
lems confronting both am-- 
ateur and professional, and 
eager to contribute its mite 
toward the advancement 
of various branches of pho- 
tography, has been ponder- 
ing over the possibilities of 
color as a medium for the 
type of picture which must 
be made under conditions 
akin to those with which 
the press cameraman and 
candid shooter are most 
familiar. 

The recent presentation 
of the “Water Follies of 
1937,” held at the Chicago 
Stadium and starring Elea- 
nor Holm Jarrett, presented an oppor- 
tunity to try an experiment in fast 
shooting with a one-shot color camera. 
Arrangements were made to take a color 
shot in the dressing room. 

A rush call was made to James M. 
Hoddle, instructing him to pack up his 
color camera, some lights and film, and 
meet a member of our staff at the Sta- 
dium an hour before the performance. 
On arriving at the Stadium they discov- 
ered that the former Olympic champion 
had been unavoidably detained, and 
were obliged to await her arrival which 
was fifteen minutes before the opening 
of the performance. 

The hockey team dressing room which 
was being used did not offer much by 
way of artistic background but rather a 
jumble of clothes on wall hooks, and 


folding chairs. A small drape was quick- 
ly found and hung; the color camera in 
the meantime was being set up and 
three light reflectors adjusted. With only 
a matter of a very few minutes to place 
and focus his camera, Hoddle made a 





Eleanor Holm Jarrett in her dressing room, ready 
to be photographed in color. 


last-minute check on his equipment, 
then made the exposure just as Popular 
PHOTOGRAPHY’s staff member was in the 
act of making a candid camera picture 
of the swimmer with a Kodak Bantam 
Special. Did you notice him on the cover, 
lower left? 

So on this month’s cover we give you 
Eleanor Holm Jarrett, holder of every 
world’s record in back stroke swimming 
and best known woman athlete in the 
world, photographed in color a matter of 
minutes before her appearance in the 
“Water Follies of 1937” in Chicago. 

James Hoddle used a Stanley Young 
Precision Color Camera, 3% x 4%, one 
Hammer and two Ilford plates, 1/100 
second exposure at f 9, three G.E. photo- 
flash bulbs operated with a Kalart 
synchonizer. 





pressions to a marked degree. 

“The fingerprint camera was then 
placed against the powder-touched prints. 
It is an instrument equipped with its own 
storage batteries. When the trigger is 
pressed it exposes the lens and provides 
contact with the battery simultaneously. 
Thus the impressions are photographed 
in natural size and their proportions can 
be enlarged seven times. After which 
they are compared and charted for court 
examination. 

“In this connection, I consider our 
fingerprint department one of the most 
important spokes in the crime wheel. We 
have the largest collection of impressions 
in the world—over seven million true and 
alias fingerprints. More than ten thou- 
sand law enforcement agencies send in 
impressions to our main bureau. 

“We maintain, in addition, a separate 
collection of fingerprints of kidnappers, 
bank robbers, extortionists, and other 
notorious criminals which are filed each 


finger singly. This is an auxiliary to the 
main file and is used principally for 
identifying fingerprints left at the scene 
of the crime (we term these latent finger- 
prints) by kidnappers, bank robbers, and 
extortionists. 

“The X-ray cameras and equipment, 
which were mentioned previously, for 
discovering bombs and explosives hidden 
in packages, operate on the same principle 
as the fluoroscope.” 

Photomicrography is also particularly 
useful in crime analysis and the Bureau 
uses it for identifying hair fibers, ropes, 
cords, powders, markings on guns and 
the like, found at the scene of the crime. 

“The purpose of photomicrography is 
to record minute detail, which is so small 
that it must be magnified many times to 
become apparent. In the microscope there 
are two lens components necessary for 
magnifying: (1) the microscope objective 
throws a magnified image of the object 

(Continued on page 58) 














Close-Ups With Your 


Box Camera 


By using discarded eye-glass lenses attached to your 
box camera, portraits and close-ups can be made. 


AVE you ever wished you could 
al make better-than-average snap- 

shots with your box camera? 
Wished you could take portraits, close- 
ups of plant and animal life, of your pets, 
your models? 

I found myself wishing that I could take 
such pictures. But was there a way? I 
didn’t know. The only way out, I had 
begun to think, was to get a large camera 
with double extension bellows. No, that 
was out of the question. Finally I hit 
upon the idea of trying a spectacle lens 
over the front of my box camera. I tried 
it, and to my surprise .., it worked! 

But first, let me tell you what kind of 
spectacle lenses you need. 

Surely you can find one or two dis- 
carded eye-glass lenses around the house. 
If not, go to a department store or drug 
store and buy two pairs of spectacles for 
about twenty cents each. You should get 
one pair with a focal length of about 13 
inches and the other with a 24-inch focal 
length. With these two lenses you will be 
able to take pictures of objects from one 
to five feet from the camera, which is 
enough distance for most of your needs. 
When buying these glasses, you can de- 
termine approximately what to get by 
holding them at arm’s length and looking 
through them at some object, getting as 
close as possible without the object be- 
coming blurred. 

If you want to find the focal lengths of 
these lenses before trying them on your 
camera, you can hold each in sunlight 
or artificial light (when in artificial light, 
you must be several feet from the light 
source) so that the light will pass straight 


Fig.3 A 13” spectacle lens on a box 
camera made this picture possible. 





through onto some background. Move the 
lens back and forth until the spot of light 
on the background is smallest. Then 
measure the distance between the lens 
and the background. This is the focal 
length of the lens. 

At first I tested my lenses on the camera 
outdoors, using an old coat over my head. 


-I couldn’t find the chemicals for making 


groundglass anywhere in town so I used 
a piece of glass ground on a yrindstone by 
my brother, over the back of the camera. 
After a while I took my camera inside the 
house and pulled the shades on all the 
windows in my room but one, a sunlighted 
one. Then I placed the camera on a small 
stand and focussed upon an object I had 
placed in the window. This was, I saw, 
more convenient for keeping the light off 





Fig 2 This flower:study was made 
with a 13” eye-glass lens. 


the back of the groundglass than using 
a coat over my head outside. 

Holding the 13-inch lens over the front 
of my 2% x 3% box camera and the 
ground glass over the open back, I moved 
the camera as close as I could without 
getting the object out of focus. I meas- 
ured the distance: 13 inches. Then I 
moved the camera back to the longest 
distance at which the object was in focus. 
This was 19 inches. 1 laid this lens aside, 
trying *the one with the focal length of 
24 inches. With this lens the object was 
in focus from 2 to 5 feet. Thus the depth 
of field on this size camera was ‘6 inches 
with the 13-inch lens and 36 inches with 
the 24-inch -lens. 


You say your camera doesn’t have a 


time stop? Or that you don’t have any 
groundglass? Well, just push your 
shutter lever halfway across its slot and 
hold it there while you open the shutter 
with the eraser end of a penny pencil 
Then turn the shutter lever loose. The 
shutter will stay open. A piece of thin 
tissue paper will do instead of ground- 
glass, although not as well. 

I found that some shiny object was 
good to focus upon when trying the 13- 
inch lens, as it was easy for me to see the 
reflected points of light and tell when 
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Fig.1 The extra lens holder and 
tripod are simple to make. 


they were in focus. They were enlarged 
when even slightly out. For testing the 
24-inch lens I used a person’s face. 

If your box camera is larger or smaller 
than mine, or if the spectacle lenses you 
have are of different focal lengths than 
those I have mentioned, you will have to 
use the groundglass test to find how 
close you can get to a subject with your 
camera and what the depth of field will 
be. Of course, if your camera is rather 
large, the depth of focus would be slightly 
shorter than with a smaller camera. If 
your camera has a smaller stop, and 
you're using this, the depth of field will 
be longer. 

I tried one roll of films using the 13- 
inch and 24-inch lenses. The results were 
better than I expected, but it was rather 
troublesome to hold the lens each time I 
took a picture. I had to have something 
to hold the eye-glass over the front of 
the built-in lens so that I could readily 
detach it and use the other. To simplify 
the matter I built a wire lens holder. This 
is made of heavy wire and clamps tightly 
to the back of the camera, holding the 

(Continued on page 68) 


Fig.4 A trap-door spider. Made 
with a 414” supplementary lens. 








Eddie Cantor in “Strike Me 
Pink.’’ He’s not up in the air; 
the background is phoney. 
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This statue, in ““Things to Come,”’’ 
is actually only a small model. Note 
the tiny figures in front. 





Faking Films in Hollywood 


A movie executive, who desires to remain anonymous, reveals the pho- 
tographic trickery used to mystify and thrill the unsuspecting public. 


&6 play’s the thing,” said Mas- 
ter William Shakespeare once 
upon a time, and Hollywood’s 

movie magnates have adapted it to the 

screen. Their version now reads some- 
thing like this: “Mighty hoaxes from 
little hokums grow.” 

It all began in Philadelphia many years 
ago when a director of a one-reel “cops 
and robbers” comedy for the old Lubin 
Company wanted to show an indignant 
foot-pad smacking a high-helmeted cop 
on the crown with a bottle. A genuine 
bottle wouldn’t do. It might kill the 
actor! Or start a real fight! So the di- 
rector made up some fake bottles from 
plaster-of-Paris and painted them dark 
blue. The gag worked, and phoney glass- 
ware was used for years. KH still is, in 


Charlie Chaplin in ‘‘Modern Times.”’ 
The cogs on the wheels are made of 
soft rubber. 








fact, because it breaks up so picturesquely 
and conclusively when it whangs the 
head of the villainous victim. 

You can multiply that example of 
ingenuity by several hundred thousand 
“colossals” and you will have an idea of 
the importance of fakery in the studios 
of Hollywood as practiced today. 

The Hays office doesn’t emphasize it, 
and the so-called “major” film producers 
don’t go around bragging about it. But 
stunt men, trick shots, superimposing, 
split screen, stop action, high-speed 
cranking, lens masks, and other devices 
are as much a part of movie manufacture 
as the sound track. 

There is a considerable amount of 
secrecy involved in these super alchem- 
ies, but it is not because the wise men 
of film row want to protect the illusions 
of the film-going public. 

Does Bilston B. Bilkley, the boy tycoon 
of celluloidia, care if thousands of pros- 
pective film fans know in advance that 
the famous train wreck scene in that 
romantic action-feature “Peace Father, 
It’s Stupendous” is a mere crack-up of 
toy railroad cars worked out with minia- 
ture settings and high-speed cranking? 

No, Bilston B. Bilkley doesn’t give a 
hoot. He knows that most movie fans 
have heard about those things before, 
and that even should he broadcast the 
wonders of his trickery with batteries 
of 600-horsepower magnavoxes for three 
weeks before the opening of the picture, 
they would still want to have a look at 
the stunt so they could proudly tell their 


visiting cousins what wise guys they are 
and that such-and-such a scene is really 
a high-handed piece of film flim-flam. 

Why the secrecy then? 

Because master-mind Bilkley has a 
rival across Hollywood Boulevard named 
Eustace M. Hammock. Mr. Hammock 
also fancies himself as a boy wpenius, a 
tycoon among the major producers. And 
from time to time he too must resort to 
legerdemain. So Mr. Bilkley keeps his 
studio short-cuts a secret because he 
doesn’t want Mr. Hammock to find out 
how his trick stuff is accomplished. After 
all, Standard Oil doesn’t tell Texaco— 
nor does Macy’s reveal all to Gimbel’s. 

But let’s get factual and find out the 
whens and the wheres, the whys and the 
hows of trick stuff in movieland. 

As you probably have surmised, there 
are specialists in the field of trick pho- 
tography. In my opinion, the most im- 
portant of these sharp-shooting aces is 
Ned Mann, thick-haired, heavy-jowled 
post graduate of the routine movie camera 
who was responsible recently for the 
technically superb trick-shot sequences in 
such films as Things To Come, The Man 
Who Could Work Miracles, The Ghost 
Goes West, and later still, Knight With- 
out Armor, starring Marlene Dietrich and 
Robert Donat. 

When Ned was called to London by 
Alexander Korda, leading producer of 
British films, he did such amazing work 
with his special cameras and models that 
British writers began calling him “The 
Mann who could work miracles,” 
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Roland Young and a spooky lam 
Man Who Could Work Miracles.’’ 
was done with wires. 


by A MOVIE EXECUTIVE 


Mann guards the secrets of his craft 
very carefully. For publication he has 
never told just how he achieves his 
effects. Apparently he tells a lot in a 
general way. But as to anything spe- 
cific which might easily be lifted by an- 
other trick-shot . cameraman—NO! 

If you think Mann is inarticulate on 
the subject, how about Cecil B. De Mille? 
That pioneef Hollywood producer has 
never revealed how in his extraordinary 
film called The Ten-Commandments he 
managed to get the Red Sea to divide 
in twain so that the Israelites could walk 
slowly through it, and then have it cave 
in—tons and tons of revengeful, liquid 
righteousness, on the pursuing army of 
Pharaoh. 

The archives show that The Ten Com- 
mandments was produced thirteen years 
ago and in all that time Cecil never told 
me how he did his trick stuff. But I 
think I have a good hunch. 


Superimposing: and gelatin did the. 


trick. 

First he took long-distance shots of 
the plodding Israelites, led by the vet- 
eran Theodore Roberts, if you remember, 
as Moses. 

He shot them from two or three dif- 
ferent angles to get the scopic impression 
of the all-seeing eye. 

Next he built a minnie (miniature) 
set, consisting of two parallel mounds of 
gelatin, ribbed to look like two oppos- 
ing waterfalls. The gelatin was about 
-seven or eight inches high. He took shots 
of this set-up from angles identical to 
those used for the shots of the Israelites. 
The lighting was carefully matched. 

Then he “superimposed” his first shots 
over these miniature shots. 

Finally came the business of destroy- 





in ‘*The 
his trick 


Above: Fay Wray 
was none the worse 
for her experiences 
in “‘King Kong,’’ 
thanks to cinema 
ingenuity. 


Right: Johnny 
Weismuller in 
“Tarzan. Note 
the big earstied on 
to the Indian 
elephants. 
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One of Ned Mann’s famous little models which loomed up so large in tke eyes 
of those who saw “‘Things to Come.’ 


ing the pursuing Egyptians. 

That was superimposing too. The 
thrill began for the audience when the 
parted mounds of “water” quivered omi- 
nously and started to descend, seeking 
the eventual level of gravity. 

Cecil did this, I think, by pouring 
actual water in small dousings over the 
sides of his gelatin cliffs and grinding on 
a high-speed crank. The high-speed 
grind makes quick moving cups of water 
look like slow-moving tons of aqueous 
menace. 

By cutting back and forth to close-ups 


of actors and horses immersed in water 
and struggling violently, and by the use 
of superimposing, he was able to create 
the impression that thousands of men 
and horses, together with their chariots 
and other military caparisons were sub- 
merged in the flood of the Red Sea wa- 
ters. It was marvelous movie magic, and 
if you could see it again as I did when 
we screened it in the projection room 
the other day, you would say, as a group 
of high-salaried executives did, that it 
was epic stuff. 

Al Gilks, one of Paramount’s ace came 
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eramen, is also notable for his work in 
producing “miracle” effects on the screen. 

In a recent picture, And Sudden 
Death, he gave the audience the impres- 
sion that they were “seeing around” the 
foreground objects, which is the real 
aim of. any attempt to indicate depth— 
produce the third dimension. 

There is a scene in And Sudden Death, 
in which Randolph Scott discusses an 
auto accident with Fuzzy Knight. The 
scene is set in an office. 

Let Gilks describe it: 

“If you look closely at the window in 
the background you may see what has 
been done to bring in a third dimension. 
Outside the window appears a part of a 
building wall, a small section of sky, and 
the tops of other buildings in the dis- 
tance. 

“Lights were placed at intervals along 
the length of the building wall shown, 
others for the background, still others 
for the distant structures. Each was 
designed to ‘break up’ the vista into a 
picture with many levels of depth.” 

Gilks points out that front lighting 
makes for a flat scene. Aids in suggest- 
ing three dimensions are found in back 
and side lights, high-lighted objects be- 
yond the foreground, shadows cutting 
from background to foreground, judi- 
cious use of perspective, and a score of 
other tricks which the ace camera pres- 
tidigitator must know. 

Perhaps we are being a little unjust 
to Hollywood when we call it trick stuff. 
You have noticed how all those glorified 
credits appear on the screen before the 
picture gets down to business. Often you 
have seen references to “Special Effects 
by So-and-So.” That’s what we of the 
film capital call our unique craft—“Spe- 
cial Effects.”, 

This high-sounding phrase may cover 
a multitude of devices from model con- 
struction to split screen photography, one 
of the more painstaking and difficult of 
the tasks performed by such experts as 
Ned Mann, Harry Zech, and other Dukes 
of Duplicity. . 

Model construction, for instance, is a 
fine art in itself. There are models and 
models. When the railroad train plunges 
off the trestle into the swirling fiood- 
waters of the Yangste River, everybody 
who has investigated such matters even 
superficially knows that a toy train was 
used. But what a toy train! 

No “five and dime” tin contraption will 
do. Accurate models made from new 
photographs of Chinese railroad rolling 
stock must be made up, calibrated to 
scale and painted the exact color of the 
originals—even if the picture is not to 
be shot in Technicolor. Panchromatic 
film being what it is, colors must be 
accurate. 

How large are the models? 

You’d be surprised. A _ full-length 
replica of the Queen Mary or the Nor- 
mandie might be ten feet long. The 
larger the model, the more faithful the 
detail. 

Speaking of this type of film knavery, 
you may be interested to know that in 
the forthcoming Dietrich-Donat film, 
Knight Without Armor, there will be 
special train effects devised by Ned Mann. 


Split screen photography is one of the 
earlier forms of special effects work. 
Mack Sennett, the man who made Holly- 
wood bathing beauty conscious, used to 
sandwich it in between cops-on-the-chase 
scenes and custard pie duels. Six de- 
tectives would be blood-hounding the 
villain. Suddenly the whole lot of them 
would glide behind a three-inch sapling, 
and there disappear. 

The split screen is accomplished by 
blacking out one part of the negative at 
a time by placing a mask over a section 
of the lens. 

Walt Disney used a variation of the 
old Sennett split screen technique, as 
you will remember, in The Three Little 
Pigs, when the Big Bad Wolf dodged 
behind a seemingly inadequate tree and 
temporarily disappeared, thereafter pop- 
ping his head out left and right from 
behind his slender refuge. 

Of course, Disney didn’t apply the true 
split screen theory. His work was ac- 
complished through the highly flexible 
medium of the drawing board—and trick 
effects in the Silly Symphonies are not 
“special effects” problems in the same 
sense as are those of film producers who 
must use human beings instead of car- 
toons as actors. 

The true split screen principle is ap- 
plied in so-called dual roles. For ex- 
ample, when you see Ronald Colman in 
his forthcoming feature, The Prisoner of 
Zenda, he will appear as the charming 
prince and also as the disreputable 
brother. The film will be in Technicolor 
and I consider it a fine example of split 
screen craftsmanship. 

The dual role was worked out as fol- 
lows: one side of the lens was masked as 
Colman was photographed as the prince, 
talking to nobody. Then he was filmed 
as the no-good brother, speaking to thin 
air, with the other side of the lens cov- 
ered. 

The two sides were matched up, and 
with the use of a split-second stop watch 
to time the dialogue, you have the grandee 
Colman conversing with Colman the 
rogue. 

It sounds easy as it is so glibly writ- 
ten. But it is really a difficult, involved 
and costly procedure. After the filming, 
the lavender—that is the trade name 
used for the mauve colored type of film 
from which the negatives are made—is 
developed in an optical printer, or process 
developer. This is an extremely intricate 
and costly machine for which one com- 
pany, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, paid thir- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

The reason for this expensive equip- 
ment is simple. In the early days of this 
type of screen trick, the matching of the 
negatives was never quite perfect. A per- 
pendicular line could always be seen. 
By means of ‘the high-priced process 
developer, however, both sides of the 
lavender negative appear uniform. 

Matching these two halves without 
showing the upright line of demarcation 
requires the greatest ingenuity of the 
most highly skilled men. No one will 
tell you the exact technique for splicing 
the two negatives but it has to be ac- 
complished under carefully worked out 
(Continued on page 78) 








Photography in the High School 


HE ever increasing number of 

schools of photography are not the 
only indication of the growing interest in 
this field. Every now and then there ap- 
pears an announcement that some college 
or university has added a photographic 
course to its curriculum. 

And now we receive an interesting 
communication from Tilden Technical 
High School, Chicago, informing us that 
a course in photography is being given 
for which a major credit is allowed. This 
is the only high school west of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and east of Huntington Park, Calif., 


eats mg = session at Tilden 
ech, Chicago. 


-conducting such a thorough course of 


study in this subject and we are advised 
by F. M. Moore, instructor, that it is fast 
becoming a popular subject. 

The course lasts 18 weeks with a double 
period each day, and is designed to give 
the student the basic principles of the 
subject. Each student is required to con- 
struct a pin hole camera, thus providing 
him with a camera for only a few cents. 
He is encouraged to build a combination 
printer and enlarger which can be made 
for $2.00 or less. Diagrams and advice are 
given on the building of a dark room in 
the home, and during the course of study 
outside speakers, men who are leaders in 
the photographic world, are invited to 
lecture on various subjects. 

The outline of the course includes the 
history and growth of photography, the 
study of light, lenses, cameras, film and 
paper, as well as photographic chemistry, 
printing and developing, and enlarging. 

Instructor Moore invites correspond- 
ence with anyone interested in the study 
of photography in the public schools. 


Tilting the Camera 


WNERS of 

movie and still : 
cameras often expe- 
rience difficulty in 
getting a steep 
enough position for 
perpendicular shots, 
even with a tilt-top 
tripod. 

This difficulty may 
be overcome by the 
addition of a second 
tilt-top head, and 
tilting both to their maximum degree. 

With this arrangement the camera may 
be placed in a position which permits 
shooting straight down.—Maurice Kains, 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 





4 ; “ y . 
Two tilt-tops 
used together. 
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_ | Making Candid Shots 
of Radio Stars 


by WILLIAM HAUSSLER 
Candid camerist for NBC 













































: The radio stars may be hidden from their audiences, but never from the 
: ever present camera eye of Bill Haussler, veteran radio cameraman. 


: URING the last three years, I have Occasionally, I am permitted to introduce 
made more than 4,000 candid pic- auxiliary 1,000-watt lamps which ob- 
tures in the National Broadcasting viously give greater flexibility and. permit 

Company’s Radio City, New York, studios. a greater variety of compositions. 

On first glance, such a large number Two of the biggest studios at NBC have 
| may seem startling, but when you realize (Continued on page 80) 
) that NBC operates two national networks 
eighteen hours every day, 365 days in the 
year, the total of 4,000 does not loom so 
large. What is startling though, especially 
from the viewpoint of the photographer, 
is that I have contact prints, numbered 
and filed for reference in two large 
albums, for every one of the negatives. 

When I first began this particular type 
of work, it soon became apparent that the 
problems of candid picture-making in the 
studios were principally the same prob- 
lems I had faced in every-day photog- 
raphy—lighting, exposure, posing. 

The chief difficulty in making photo- 
graphs of radio stars lies in the lighting 
facilities of the studios. In Radio City, 
all of the studios, except two, are illumi- 
nated by ceiling lights, which, for my 
purpose, is the least desirable. The effect 
is the same as that of the noon-day sun. 
Black shadows are painted under the 
eyes, the nose and the chin. The result 
is not pleasing, and it is not at all flatter- 
ing to the subject. 

The natural answer to that problem is 
auxiliary lighting. And in some cases it 
can be used. In most cases, however, an 
artist or a director objects to the change 
in atmosphere. No matter how earnestly 
I plead, my protestations are over-ruled. 
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Pick them out your- 
self: Bill Haussler, 
shot in action by Rob- 
ert M. Fraser. Double- 
voiced Edgar Bergen and his fa- 
mous Charlie McCarthy. Crooner 
Rudy Vallee. Funnyman Jack 
Benny. Deluscious Lupe Velez. 
Left: Radio artist Arthur Allen. 












Tips on Hot Country F 


The author relates his experiences in the tropics, while covering an 
assignment to photograph President Roosevelt's recent visit to Brazil. 


All photographs by the author 


T ELEVEN o’clock one Monday 

A morning last November, my of- 

fice informed me that I was leaving 

at six that night to cover President 

Roosevelt’s visit to Brazil where he would 
attend the Pan American Conference. 

Up to that moment I had had abso- 
lutely no experience with photography 
in hot, humid countries, unless you count 
Washington, where it gets warmer in 
summer time than many a jungle. 

The day was spent in dashing around 
getting passports, visas, bills of health, 
police clearance records, tickets, and last 
but not least, films and chemicals. 

Frankly, I didn’t know what to take 
with me. I just closed my eyes and 
hoped for the best. Of course I had my 
two Leicas. I knew they would be the 
thing for Brazil since they are sealed so 
tightly, film would be protected from the 
moist conditions encountered in hot 
countries. And you must remember that 
although it was November, seasons are 
reversed in that part of South America. 
Our winter is their summer. 

I chose the following lenses: an f 2., 
f 1.5, f 3.5 wide angle, and f 4.5 telephoto. 
I also took four magazines; a changing 
bag—a very necessary article on a long 


€ 


cas A native water 


dler. « 


Left: The brass band 
at Rio impatiently 
awaited the U. S. S. 
Indianapolis bearing 
the President. 


Below, left: A rare 
shot of aspecial lim- 
ousine rented asa 
wedding car. 


Below: Rio residents 

were eager fora 

glimpse of the Presi- 
dent. 








job; one hundred feet of Eastman Super 
X film; four daylight loading rolls of 
DuPont Superior—for emergencies if 
unable to get time for reloading; and an 
Eastman Graphic camera with Zeiss 4.5 
lens, eight plateholders, and eight dozen 
4 x 5 cut film. This latter material for 
Presidential shots, as candid cameras are 
now barred from use in photographing 
the Chief Executive. 

Never having been in Brazil, I was 
worried: about what would happen to 
my film down there. Therefore I took the 
top off of the can of Super X and placed 
a small piece of blotter in it. Whenever 
I had occasion to open the tin after leav- 
ing the States, I would heat the piece of 
blotter slightly and pop it back in the 
can while it was still warm, figuring that 
this would pick up any moisture that 
had gotten in while the top was off. 

This simple procedure worked splen- 
didly and I had no trouble. 

The cut film I wrapped with a blotter, 
placing waxed paper around it, and 
found that it was always in excellent 
condition. 

This took care of the unexposed film 
but the exposed material was another 
problem about which I shall speak later. 

My first port of call was Charleston, 
S.C., where I stopped first to take pic- 
tures of the U.S.S. Indianapolis, on which 
the President was to travel. Then I 
continued my trip to Rio de Janeiro by 
plane. 

The photograph of the Indianapolis 
(see illustration) was taken as it en- 
tered the harbor at Rio. I used an East- 
man 4 x 5 Graphic, with Super Pan Film 
Pack, at shutter speed of 1/110 second. 
The stop was f 8, with K-2 filter. In this 
picture you will note the typical Bra- 
zilian haze hanging in the distance— 
which brings me to one of the problems 
of picture taking in humid climates. 

The moisture in hot countries is the 
Number One public enemy of all pho- 





by THOMAS D. McAVOY 
Washington Correspondent for LIFE and TIME 


tographers. It will ruin the film in a 
short time unless sensible precautions 
are taken to keep the camera hermetically 
sealed and the negatives protected in 
every way. 

Such tropical spots as Brazil are char- 
acterized by bright sunshine and dense 
shadows, but there is always that haze— 
that humidity which causes the light to 
become sufficiently diffused by water 
vapor to make the shadows more lu- 
minous. 

Therefore these circumstances should 
be well considered before selection of the 
film emulsion to be used. Where light- 
ing conditions are hard with much con- 
trast, I should: advise choosing a long 
scale, soft gradation negative material. 
This contrast can be further controlled 
by exposure and development. 

After I had covered the President’s 
visit to the Conference, I had several days 
to wait for the next plane back to Wash- 
ington. Naturally I wanted to see all I 
could of the magnificent city of Rio and 
photograph it from its most interesting 
angles. 

Two friends of mine from a press serv- 
ice joined me. We hired a Cadillac car, 
and set out to photograph the city. 

Many of you who are planning vaca- 
tions to Rio during the summer and fall 
will find various spots of photographic 
interest such as the National Library, 
the Municipal Theatre, the Naval Club, 
the Copa Cabana Hotel, and the building 
where the famous newspaper A Noite is 
housed. 


Taking pictures of Rio Har- 
bor is forbidden. This one, 
shot with a concealed Leica, 
was made through the salt- 
sprayed porthole of an in- 
coming seaplane. 


However, I sincerely be- 
lieve that to get the true 
feel of a city you must pho- 
tograph the native people as 
they live their daily lives— 
not merely cover the routine 
buildings which may be seen 


_ on any Cook’s tour. For this 


reason I avoided the obvious 
and went through the city 
on a search for the real na~ 
tive habitats. 

My first shot, however, 
was made from the window 
of a plane—I -was on a Pan- 
air plane just as it eame in 
over the Rio harbor for a 
landing. The window was 
covered with salt water 
spray. Note the pattern of 
the water, the foam designs, 
the wooded shore. 

(Continued on page 82) 











Above, center: Native 
dwellings at Port 
Spain, Trinidad 
taken after a tropical 
storm. 


Above: The infamous 
line of cribs found in 
the Mangue district 
of Rio. 


Left: The mistress of 

one of the cribs de- 

tects the cameraman 
in a passing auto. 


















Will The Miniature Survive 


VY o—says THOMAS H. UZZELL 


This tantalizing question is at the bottom of most spirited conversations in photographic 
circles today. Mr. Uzzell has a definite opinion and with good humor ably presents it. 


NEW convert to the joys of taking 
pictures usually approaches his 
friend who has a camera and asks 

him what kind of outfit he should pur- 
chase. 

“Ah,” exclaims the photographic friend 
(or the eloquent salesman in the store), 
his eyes alight with holy fire, “there is 
only one camera to buy—a miniature! 
Don’t buy one of the bulky dog-kennels 
your grandpap used to lug about with 
him. All old fashioned, my dear fellow. 
We live in the age of scientific marvels. 
The minnie camera is one of them. The 
Age of the Contact Print is over; we live 
in the Age of the Enlargement. A little 
camera used to be the toy of the dud 
amateur. Today it is the instrument of 
the immortals! The sharp small nega- 
tive, the soft big print! That is the mod- 
ern formula! Buy a minnie!” 

And the novice listens, fascinated, while 
the tale unfolds. He may have intended 
to pick up some kind of second-hand box 
with a bellows and a lens “good enough 





Because of the negative size pictorial subjects like these 

can be composed on the enlarging easel with enough 

negative left to make good sized enlargements without 
loss of sharp detail or texture due to grain. 








THOMAS H. UZZELL, onetime editor and 
advertising man, is now an instructor in 
journalism at New York University and the 
ead of his own coaching school for writers. 
During his travels in many lands through the 
last twenty years, he has taken pictures with 
a 4 different cameras. Although his photo- 
graphs have often been exhibited and repro- 
duced in leading magazines, photography has 
always been a recreation rather than a profit- 
making enterprise. He exemplifies the older, 
more conservative type of amateur photog- 
rapher. 











Photographs made with a 4x5 Graflex 
by FRANK FENNER, Jr. 


for a beginner,” stock up a few rolls of 
film, get a few tips on exposure, and go 
to work on the kids around the house 
or on neighborhood street scenes. Such 
an outfit, he felt, might set him back 
thirty or forty dollars, perhaps fifty if 
he saw a good bargain in a used lens. 
Alas, the more he listens to his miniature- 
fanatic friend, the more his mind is ap- 
palled at the financial undertaking un- 
rolling before his eyes. 
The idea of the simple 
old fashioned view 
camera is laughed out 
of court. He can get a 
miniature that “might 
do” for around $75 but 
“looka this little beauty 
I’ve got; it’s the latest 
word, has everything; 
look, see this—” and 
he hears the song of 
the camera catalogue, 
and he learns that the 
little beauty costs the 
neat sum of $100! 

Nor is this all. He 
visits the camera store, 
and a late edition of a 
miniature camera cata- 
logue is put into his 
trembling hands. A 
salesman puts another 
Song Of The New 
Gadgets into his heart 
when he ‘finds that his 
fanatic friend hasn’t 
the latest dope on the 
miniature; a new one 
has appeared with im- 
provements and it 
costs, new—you can’t 
find a used one—not 
$100 but $159! 

He slowly but with 
sickening certainty falls 
for the “art of candid 
photography.” He dis- 
covers he wants to 
take snapshots at night, 
on dull days—heck, 
he'll photograph the 








There is no grain to interfere with 
detail in an enlargement of this type. 


cellar at midnight illuminated only by his 
enthusiasm—and for this he learns he 
must have the ultra fast lens, and this is 
another hundred dollars. And he hears 
about the built-in exposure meter—‘“we 
haven’t one in the store but we can order 
it from New York”—and with both these 
very desirable improvements his bill is 
not $30 but $375! 

Our new convert to the joys of the best 
of hobbies decides to begin at the top 
and nicks the family budget for a minia- 
ture. And you and I who know the cata- 
logues by heart and have tried out the 
candid gadgets understand that a shiny 
little camera with the best lens obtain- 
able is not the end, not if you wish to 
be “fully equipped for all work.” 

There are still other lenses to buy; 
wide-angle, telephoto, proxars; and you'll 
need an enlarger and filters and develop- 
ing tank and an exposure meter if you 
haven’t been able to afford the hundred 
dollars extra for the camera with the 
meter “built-in.” To have everything, 
Mr. Beginner, you'll have to have your 
pocket lined with five hundred smackers. 

Now to all this picture of high finance 
I say: fine, if you can afford it and have 
time and patience to make your begin- 
ning with the most complicated and ex- 
acting of all “still” photographic instru- 
ments. And if you wish to play with an 
outfit whose range of work is as limited 
as that of the miniature. But if you can’t 
easily afford such expense and if you are 
willing to learn slowly and savor the 
entire range of photography, then it is 
sheer foolishness to invest in a miniature 

(Continued on page 66) 
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the Candid Camera Craze? 


Yon —says HOMER JENSEN 






Two points of view make an interesting discussion, so Mr. Jensen takes up the cudgel in de- 
fense of the miniature camera with gusto. Read both sides and figure it out for yourself. 





Candid shot of Doris Duke, world’s 
richest but least photographed girl. 


probably start off with a minicam, be 

it for better or worse. Mr. Uzzell says 
you're crazy to begin that way—a dupe, 
a sheep following the herd. To him, ap- 
parently, the minicam is a fad, a toy, a 
delusion. It’ll send you to the poor house, 
drive you mad. You'll have grain before 
your eyes, developer in your hair, and 
new formulas in your dreams. 

But before you accept everything he 
says, just remember this: you'll get the 
biggest kick you ever had, and such en- 
couraging results from the start that the 
fever will never leave you. There is no 
sight in all the world, for instance, like 
the new-born Argus fan bursting with 
pride as he shows the wonderful smears 
on his first negative. He’s crazy, but he’s 
happy. If he had put the same money 
into a larger camera he would probably 
have had nothing to show—he’d have 
given up in a week after shooting half 
his bank account on film. 

Let’s look at the cost of starting to work 
with a minicam. “Three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars!” shouts Mr. Uzzell. 
“Thirty Bucks!” roar a hundred thousand 
voices. For $30 they can have both a 
camera and an enlarger. They won’t have 
all the equipment they could use, but they 
will be able to do fairly good work right 
from the start. With care, they can pro- 
duce results hardly distinguishable from 
‘work done with equipment costing ten 
times as much. If you can spare the 
$375, you’re lucky. If you have that 
kind of money, spend it on equipment. 
You'll never regret it. But neither will 
you regret it if you have less. The best 


[’ you're a fledgling camera fan, you'll 








HOMER _JENSEN, only two years. out of 
college, lives in Cincinnati. Until three 
ears ago he hid never taken a picture. In 
act, his ambition was to. become a_ research 
physicist. His first snapshots were made with 
a borrowed miniature. camera, and they 
turned out so well that he’s been using one 
ever since. During the past year his candid 
ictures have brought him increasing returns 
rom __ several Fn ne sg aon recently 
from Coronet. He typifies the younger, more 
liberal camera enthusiast running rampant in 
photography today. 











Photographs made with a Leica 
by MAX HAAS 


equipment does not necessarily take the 
best pictures. 

You want an all-’round camera, don’t 
you? One you can take on your camp- 
ing trip? One you can do copying with? 
One that will catch the fleeting, natural 
expressions on the faces of your friends? 
All the carpers to the contrary, you will 
choose wisely when you pick a miniature 
camera. 

In the matter of size 
and portability, the ad- 
vantage is immediate 
and obvious, and it 
only begins there. A 
camera is not really a 
camera till it has a 
tripod, release cable, 
and lens shade. In- 
clude these in your 
consideration, and the 
merit of the minicam 
is still more evident. 
A typical minicam with 
tripod and film for 400 
exposures will have 
hardly as much bulk 
as four medium-sized 
film packs or boxes of 
cut film. 

The very smallness 
of a minicam makes it 
safer from ordinary 
dangers. You can take 
it with you in a pro- 
tecting leather case 
wherever you go. This 
greatly reduces. the 
danger of breakage or 
theft. 

Portability is a mat- 
ter of having the cam- 
era with you when you 
want it. Handiness is 
having it always ready 
for a shot. For the or- 
dinary amateur, these 
are two points of great- 
est importance, and 
they are two points in 
which the minicam 
represents the farthest 





advances in camera manufacture. 

All right, you say, the minicam is small, 
it’s light, it’s easily carried, it’s handy in 
operation, it’s cheap on film cost, it’s flexi- 
ble, it’s a marvel of precision manufac- 
ture. So what? Does it take good pic- 
tures? That’s the crucial test. Compared 
with that, none of the other advantages 
amount to much. 

Well, here’s the answer. You can tie a 
sash weight to the camera, mount it on 
a studio tripod, operate the shutter by 
some Rube Goldberg mechanism utilizing 
the splashes of drunken gold fish, smudge 
the case with. crank-case oil, charge a 
dollar a foot for film, and require a 
chauffeur’s license of the operator—and 
I'll still take the minicam. It has one 


thing that the big cameras cannot have, 
and that’s greater depth of focus at large 
aperture openings. 
The depth of focus means you don’t 
have to use a microscope on the ground- 
(Continued on page 84) 





Above: Bill Tilden was snapped during his match with 
Fred Perry in Madison Square Garden where flash bulbs 
are prohibited. Below: A typical odd-angle Leica shot. 
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Some Loose and Tight 
Definitions 


N article in our May issue entitled 

Microphotography for the Ama- 

teur added fuel to the flames of the rag- 

ing controversy about the usage of the 
word microphotograph. 

Savants from all over the world are 
lined up on both sides of this philological 
battle, and our mailbag has bulged for 
weeks with heated arguments pro and 
con. Since even our editorial staff can’t 
agree, we’re quoting the best statements 
we have found from authorities in the 
field. Read them over, and then try to 
decide for yourself! 

Says Harold H. Laskey of the American 
Library Association: 

“Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, Director of 
Libraries at the University of Chicago 
and editor of our recently published book 
Microphotography for Libraries, has 
pointed out that ‘even now, unless your 
dictionary is dated in the thirties, you are 
pretty sure to find a microscope mixed up 
in the definition (of microphotography). 
The reference will be, not to a small pic- 
ture of a large object, but to an enlarged 
picture of a small object. For the latter 
the exclusive term photomicrography 
has been coined and accepted.’” 

On the other side of the fence is W. J. 
Luyten, writing in Science for March 5, 
1937: © 

“Recent issues of Science have brought 
suggestions on scientific nomenclature 
and the use of English. In this connec- 
tion I would suggest for relegation to 
oblivion that horrible hybrid ‘photomic- 
rography.’ I have never been able to 
see the reason for coining this cacophon- 
ous misnomer—surely the term micro- 
photography is descriptive enough. 

“One shudders to think what would 
happen if the precedent set by photo- 
micrography were followed consistently: 
we should then have to drop color pho- 
tography and celestial photography in 
favor of photo-chromography and photo- 
uranography. If we sanction photomic- 
rography astronomers will be at a loss 
to know whether chromograph refers to 
an instrument used in measuring time 
or to a picture of Saturn, and we may, 
perhaps, look forward to the day when 
the studio photographer who specializes 
in portraits will announce himself as an 
expert in photo-prosopography.” 

Ralph Creer, who is a high ranking 
medical photographer and_ certainly 
knows what he is talking about, lined 
himself up with the photomicrography 
adherents on page 18 of our July issue. 

And Herbert McKay, a Fellow of the 
Royal Photographic Society and an out- 
standing authority, takes issue with the 
use of misleading names and what he 
calls “coined terms,” among them “micro- 
photography,” on page 59 of the July 
number. 

Even Webster’s dictionary adds its 
coolly decisive tone with the following 
definition: “Micro-photograph: a micro- 
scopically small photograph; loosely .a 
photo-micrograph.” 

Well, there’s the facts. 
you interpret them? 


How would 








What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 








THE SOUTH JERSEY CAMERA CLUB of Col- 
lingswood, N.J., report some recent in- 
teresting meetings. Some of the speakers 
were Joseph Hanney Steinmetz of Phila- 
delphia; Mr. S. Mendelsohn, inventor of 
the Speedgun, and Major J. V. Dallin, 
Commanding Officer of 103rd Observation 
Squadron, U. S. Army, who lectured on 
Aerial Photography. Meetings are held in 
Camden at the Hollingshead Studio, 9th 
and Cooper Street, the second and fourth 
Friday of each month. 


RCA VICTOR AA CAMERA CLUB, composed of 
employees of the RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., 
is going into its second year of activ- 
ity. Class nites are a feature of the sec- 
ond meeting of the month. Officers in the 
club are H. M. Thompson, Pres.; J. B. 
Reilly, V. P.; H. H. Howard, Jr., Sec. Some 
interesting hikes are planned for the near 
future. Meetings are held on the first and 
third Monday evenings, at “Radio Head- 
quarters,” Camden, N.J. 


THE MINIATURE CAMERA CLUB OF NEW YORK 
has club rooms at 22 East 38th St., and 
their bulletin certainly reflects the great 
activity of the club. A recent guest 
speaker was Dr. . J. Ruzicka, noted 
pictorialist. Another interesting oc- 
casion recently held was Spanish Night, 
when friends and relatives of the members 
modeled in gay Spanish costumes. Cur- 
rent exhibitions in the clubrooms include 
works from other clubs. 


THE OKLAHOMA CAMERA CLUB of Oklahoma. 
City hold their meetings every second 
Wednesday of the month at homes of the 
various members. They are devoted to 
darkroom demonstrations and lectures on 
various phases of photography. The club 
secretary is E. M. Swan, 13 NW 29th St. 


CHICAGO CAMERA CLUB. At the recent an- 
nual business meeting, the following offi- 
cers were elected to serve for two years: 
Will A. Kelly, Pres.; Carl E. Brockhau- 
sen, V.P.; William J. Becker, Treas.; Ray- 
mond B. King, Sec. Club headquarters 
are located at 137 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA CINEMA CLUB. This organiza- 
tion of amateur movie makers lists the 
following officers: R. M. Hoot, Pres.; G. 
A. Pittman, V.P.; A. L. O. Rasch, Sec.- 
Treas., 1220 Real Estate Trust Bldg. At 
a recent meeting attended by over 40 
members the principal speaker was Dr. 
V. B. Sease, ASC, director of the Red Path 
Laboratory of the DuPont Co. His sub- 
ject was “Cine Emulsions.” The club has 
just issued the first copy of a new bulle- 
tin. B. N. Levene is Publications Chair- 
man. 


HOCKING VALLEY CAMERA CLUB of Lancas- 
ter, Ohio, was organized March 1937 and 
holds meetings the 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days of the month at the Mumaw Memo- 
rial. A Community Camera Week is 
planned with a travelling and local ex- 
hibit. Officers are C. G. Johnson, Pres.; 
N. H. Myers, V.P.; J. W. Kunkle, Sec.; 
H. F. Benton, Treas.; Dr. R. H. Smith, 
Librarian. 


GRAND RAPIDS CAMERA CLUB with headquar- 
ters at 6 Pearl St., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was organized in 1899 and claims to be 
the oldest camera club in continuous ex- 
istence in the United States. It provides 


a technical library of bound volumes and 
current periodicals. Officers are Sidney 
H. La Barge, Pres.; W. Wayne Smith, 
V.P.; Julia A. Barnes, Sec.; Lettie B. Ben- 
nett, Treas. 


HOUSTON CAMERA CLUB was organized May, 
1935 and now has about 30 members. Offi- 
cers are Art E. Smith, Pres.; D. T. Mac- 
Roberts, V.P.; Dr. L. L. Handly, Sec., 716 
W. Alabama St., Houston, Texas; W. E. 
Dancy, Print Director. Quarterly contests 
are being held during.1937. A novel con- 
test was recently held in which members 
were given identical negatives, and the 
maker of the best print was awardéd ‘an 
auto-focus enlarger. 


METROPOLITAN CAMERA CLUB COUNCIL, 10 
W. 13th St., New York City, is a yy ns 
ative organization with a membership of 
around 3000 amateur photographers. The 
Council acts as big brother to clubs in the 
Metropolitan Area, assisting them in or- 
ganizing, as well as outlinin programs, 
furnishing speakers, print poe Fn critics, 
and giving advice and assistance in Club 
affairs, — Those interested may communi-- 
cate with Mrs. B. Carpenter, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 


SOUTH SHORE CAMERA CLUB of uincy 
Mass., lists the following officers: Walter 
D. Berry, Pres.; Ernest M. Vaughan, V.P.: 
Harry F. Duncan, Sec.-Treas., 68 Aca- 
demy Ave., East Weymouth, Mass. Week- 
ly bulletins show this club to be extreme- 
ly active, with well-planned and interest- 
ing programs which include a number of 
noted guest speakers. 


CAMPUS CAMERA CLUB of the University 
of Iowa sponsors an annual membership 
exhibit, an annual All-University Exhibit, 
and an annual All State exhibit. The club 
announces the second state-wide contest 
of pictorial photography which will be 
hung during February 1938 at the Iowa 
Memorial Union, Iowa City. For entry 
blanks and additional information write 
to L. W. Cochran, Extension Division, U. 
of I., Iowa City, Iowa. 


MOOSE JAW CAMERA CLUB of Moose Jaw, 
Sask., holds meetings on alternate Mon- 
days at the Y.M.C.A. The officers of the 
club are Fred J. Hall, Pres.; Kenneth Bid- 
well, V.P.; Ralph Crichton, Sec.-Treas. 
Communications may be addressed to the 
president, 1127 Clifton Ave., Moose Jaw. 


SHOREWOOD CAMERA CLUB of Milwaukee, 
Wisc., meets on the second Friday and 
last Monday of each month. At present 
there are 63 active members, and the club 
publishes a paper “Skweegee” during the 
winter season. Officers of the club are 
A. C. Klein, Pres.; Harry Gruber, V.P.; 
Charles L. Bridges, Sec.; Rolland Roup, 
Treas. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to 4467 N. Morris Blvd., Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP—PHILADELPHIA Hob- 
by League meets Tuesdays, 8:15 P.M. at 
the Grant School Building, 17th and Pine 
Streets. Meetings eon aneet ee through-, 
out the summer. The club has a travel- 
ling salon for exchange and welcomes ex- 
hibits from other clubs. Officers are Allan 
Braunstein, Pres.; Henry F. Plate, V.P.; 
Ruth M. Wotiz, Sec.-Treas. Communica- 
tions may be directed to the secretary, at 
612 Morris Building, Philadelphia. 


Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


TUCKERED OUT . 


by Foster C. Stanfield 


It was a routine assignment for press photographer Foster Stanfield 
of the Milwaukee Journal. "A lost child over at the police station,” 
he was told. Upon arrival, he found this tired little girl, sound 


asleep 


Eager to accommodate the press, the matron 


prepared to awaken the child . . . But Stanfield insisted that she 
be left undisturbed long enough for him to make his shot. A few 
moments later less alert competitors were snapping typical routine 
pictures of a bewildered child. (For technical data see page 47) 
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TUCKERED OUT 





An illustration of the principle of 
cropping ... executed especially for 
these pages. As Photographer Maylon 
trims away unwanted portions of 
his print...da series of new and 
independent compositions is created 





ERE Re CPT RTE 








. by Jay Maylon 


From a single study (right), nine 
entirely different compositions 
were made... each one being 
pictorially complete in itself. 
By studying the principal 
picture, you will find all the 
others incorporated therein. 
(For technical data see page 47) 





An otherwise dul’ shot can 
be transformed into one of 
compelling interest by an 
unconventional shift in view- 
point.... Girls in bathing 
suits may be a hack- 
neyed theme, but from 
a bird's-eye view ora 
worm’'s-eye view .. presto] 


ABOVE: Herbert Mat- 
ter of New York 
points his camera 
downward on the 
sands of the Atlantic 


* 
BELOW: Orville Lo- 


gan Snider of 
California shoots 
from the beach 
level on the Pacific 


(For Technical Data see Page 47) 





Odd Effects 


The more advanced ama- 
teur, eager to break away 
from the traditional by in- 


jecting into his work ideas se ' 7 9 Leo 

that are original, is ever on ° - ¥ ; 

the alert for new and novel , 
effects ... Harold Burdekin . , 

of England, shows how he , ' . 
avoids the commonplace 
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i. ABOVE: Shooting 
through a glazed 
net with lights 
properly arranged 
gives an interesting 
underwater effect 
* 
a BELOW: The feel- 
ee ing of an old mas- 
8. ter is obtained by a 
_ specicl method 
of semi-reversal 
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Something lo Crow About 


The roisterous boss of the barnyard, 
posing for Harold Lambert, Philadel- 
phia, takes pride in being associated 
with a truly fine bit of egg repro- 
duction by Fred G. Korth, Chicago 





(For Technical Data see Pag 








By Charles W. Thill 
of Frank Lewis, Inc. 


By a passport 
photographer 


This feature has been designed 
by POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
as a demonstration of the 
power of the camera... Jayne Sullivan, young high-school 
student, answered the classified ad looking very much like 
the photograph at the left, taken by a passport photographer. 
With a new hairdress and the Hattie Carnegie gown furnished 
by Stanley Korshak, Inc., Jayne was transformed by photogra- 
pher Charles W. Thill into a creature of dazzling beauty. 














Jenny goes Shakespearian with 
a traveling stock company 


An off-stage portrait of 
lovely Eloise Taylor 


With the Russian 
Imperial Ballet 





Jenny Joins 


Back again with another of his 
one-model shows... photographer 
Jack Hazlehurst depicts the stage- 


Driven from home, for the glory 
of the Little Theatre in East Lynne 





the Theatre 


struck damsel in her various theat- 


rical ventures. Miss Eloise Taylor, 


artist by profession, is the model 


Hitting a high spot with 
the Grand Opera Company |} 


Aas the bearded lady 
with Barnum & Bailey 


She makes the grade 
in Hollywood 


Caught by the candid camera on 
the stage at Minsky’s Burlesque 














The dying embers of what was once 
the palatial Quebec Golf Club 














Standing guard till the end in a dev- 
astating forest fire in Washington 


The dramatic surge of searing, crackling fire is difficult to cap- 
ture on film .. Here are two exceptions selected from hundreds 
submitted by press photographers throughout the country 








a dev- 
hington 


Hasan, by James Mahlon Hoddle 


Transformation 


So flawlessly was Mr. Thomas made up by grease 


pencil, crepe hair and turban, that most people who see 
this character study actually think him to be an Arab 


S. E. Thomas modeled 


for the character study 
(For Technical Data see Page 47) 














Maurice Seymour offers a 
dramatic portrayal of Judith 
Allen, Hollywood actress, 
ex-wife of heavyweight 
wrestler Gus Sonnenberg, 
ex-wife of heavyweight 


boxer Jack Doyle 


* 


Another character study of 
Miss Allen...withheld 


from general release by re- 


striction of the Hays office 




















The Editor Tells About the Salon Section 








PAGE 35—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Foster Stanfield, a member of the photo- 
graphic staff of the Milwaukee Journal 
made this picture with a 4x5 Speed 
Graphic, equipped with a 5%” lens. Ar- 
riving at the police station, he set up his 
camera on a tripod and made the picture 
by synchronized flash. He used a Press 
3000 plate with the lens stopped down to 
f 16. The flare of the photoflash bulb 
failed to awaken the youngster, who was 
still sleeping when he left the station. 


PAGES 36-37—CROPPING 


For the large photograph of the Nude, 
which Jay Maylon made to demonstrate 
the cropping, a short focus lens was used 
to emphasize the length of the figure, and 
he deliberately made use of the resulting 
distortion. A studio camera was used with 
a Ross Homocentric 10” f 6.3 lens stopped 
down to f 16. A 1/10 sec. exposure was 
given on 8x10 Defender X-F Panchroma- 
tic film. The light used was one movie 
flood with a reflector, and placed 8 ft. 
from the model. One photoflood was used 
to illuminate the background. 


PAGE 38—ODD ANGLES 


The bird’s-eye view of the bather, arms 
outstretched, was made at 4 p.m. at an 
Atlantic Beach resort. A Rollieflex camera 
was used with Agfa Superpan film, and 
an exposure of 1/100 sec. at f 12.5 given. 
The finished enlargement was made on 
Agfa Brovira. Danna Jenny was the 
model for this striking study. 

Clear across the country at Balboa 
Beach, California, Snyder made the un- 
usual low-angle view of the comely 
blonde. A 4x5 Series D Grafiex, equipped 
with f 4.5 Carl Zeiss 7%” lens was used. 
With the camera held at ground level an 
exposure of 1/5 sec. was made at f 32. 
' While the girl seems to have been actu- 

ally walking toward the camera she really 
| posed, as it was necessary for her to 
“hold it” on account of the slow shutter 
speed used. 


PAGE 39—ODD EFFECTS 


Burdekin, in an attempt to get the effect 
of sea and water, used a special netting 
screen over the head of his model. A 
strong spotlight on the face, augmented 
' by soft floodlight was used for fill-in and 
softening. He used a Kodak studio cam- 
era with an exposure of % sec. at f 5.6 on 
Portrait film. 

The photograph of the man reading was 
taken with a quarter plate size reflex cam- 
era on Kodak Portrait film. The unusual 
effect was obtained by Burdekin’s special 
method of semi reversal to give the pic- 
ture the yd of an old drawing. ote 
in particular the fine skin texture of the 
face and hands. 


PAGE 40—SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT 


Harold Lambert of Philadelphia, Pa., 
made the portrait of -tthe rooster at the 
Kerr Chickeries, Frenchtown, . ae 
used a 4x5 Series D Graflex with Carl 
Zeiss 21 cm. lens. An exposure of 1/100 
sec. was made with the lens stopped down 
to f 8 on Defender X-F Superpan film. 
Negative was developed in DK-76 and the 
finished print made on Velour Black paper. 

On an assignment from the Glen Buck 
Co., the artistic shot of a basket of eggs 
was executed by Korth for Mars, Inc., 
candy manufacturers. One main |. light 
was used with auxiliary fill-ins to obtain 
the desired effect. The camera used was 
a 5x7 Deardorff Universal with a Xenar 
9%” lens. Using Agfa Superpan portrait 
film, a 20 sec. exposure was given at f 45. 


PAGE 4I—CINDERELLA 


The picture of Miss Sullivan made in a 
passport studio was taken with a small 
view camera equipped with f 8 lens, at an 
exposure of about 1 sec. on a 3%x4% 
Cramer Dry Plate. The studio and the re- 
ception room were one, and an audience of 
4 or 5 cab drivers, waiting for their iden- 
tification pictures, took note of the pro- 
ceedings much to the subject’s discomfort. 
Six pictures at $1.00 each were taken in a 
period of 20 minutes. 

From this point Miss Sullivan was 
taken to Korshaks, who furnished the 
stunning Hattie Carnegie creation worn 
in the picture made by Thill. After se- 
lecting the gown, Miss Sullivan’s hair 
was trimmed, shampooed and waved by a 
Michigan Avenue stylist. 

Arriving at the studio of Frank Lewis, 
Inc., our novice dressed; with the assist- 
ance of Thill, panchromatic makeup was 
Sparingly applied to her lips and eyes. 





Next he made a careful study of her fea- 
tures, and placing her on the model’s 
stand, experimented with various poses 
and camera angles, This preliminary work 
occupied the best part of an hour, and not 
a we exposure was made until Thill 


was thoroughly satisfied with every detail 
of background, lighting, pose and com- 
position. 


For making the picture he used an Afga 
Studio camera, Goerz Double Anastigmat 
19” lens, Gevaert Ultra Pan film, two 2000- 
watt spotlights, one Johnson Ventlight 
and one special floodlight. The exposure 
given was 1 second with the lens stopped 
down to f 11. 


PAGES 42-43—JENNY JOINS THE THEATRE 


Again Hazlehurst has employed one 
model to depict a series of characters, each 
one different from the other. She is Miss 
Eloise Taylor, 21 years old, who hails 
from Alabama. Coming to Chicago to at- 
tend the World’s Fair, she remained and 
has been earning her living as a com- 
mercial artist. er pastel work in the 
modern style has an enviable reputation 
in department stores of this city, who 
use her pictures for decoration in modern 
interiors. Miss Taylor does modeling on 
occasions as a pastime. 

All pictures in this group, except the 
strip-tease shots, were made with 5x7 
view camera equipped with f 4.5 anastig- 
mat lens. Exposures were from 1 to 3 
seconds at f 8 on Defender X-F Pan film, 
The strip-tease shots were made with a 
Leica at f 2.5, 1/30 second. 

The bearded lady picture was made b 
using crepe hair —— applied wit 
spirit gum, and the edges blended in with 
eyebrow pencil. For the dagger picture a 
6 ft. square of black velvet served as a 
gown with the help of several dozen 
safety pins. The Hollywood shot required 
the use of artificial eyelashes purchased 
from the theatrical supply house. For 
the strip-tease pictures Hazlehurst used 
a set-up and camera that would give 
them the quality of candid shots actually 
taken in a burlesque show. 


PAGE 44—FLAMES 


While no technical data is available on 
the two fire photographs, we present them 
as outstanding work by newspaper pho- 
tographers. The Washington forest fire 
was photographed. by Leo T. Ordeman of 
Portland, Ore. Night photography requires 
a rather specialized technique, but if care- 
fully considered it is no more difficult 
than daylight photography. Any kind of 
camera can be used as long as a tripod is 
employed, and if any light is present a 
photograph can be made providing suf- 
ficient exposure is given. The film has 
the ability to add up the effect of the 
light and produces a picture even brighter 
than the original as seen by the eye. 


PAGE 45—TRANSFORMATION 


The photograph Hasan appeared last year 
in a foreign magazine. <A retired engi- 
neer, turned painter and seeking a real 
native type to pose for a portrait, wrote 
to ask the model’s name and where he 
could be located. Imagine the surprise of 
S. E. Thomas, to whom the letter was re- 
ferred, when he recognized the writer as 
his first superior on an engineering proj- 
ect in Africa many years ago. 

For this picture a 5x7 view camera was 
used, equipped with an f 4.5 14” Voight- 
lander Heliar lens. An exposure of % 
second at f 9 was made on Defender X-F 
Panchromatic film. The source of light 
was one spotlight with a reflector. The 
finished ~_— was made on Defender 
Velour Black paper. For the make-up 
crepe hair was generously applied and 
then trimmed to shape, and some em- 
phasis was given to facial character lines 
with a colored grease pencil. The print 
has hung in a number of important salons, 


PAGE 46—JUDITH ALLEN 


The portrait of Judith Allen by Seymour 
was made with a regular studio camera 
options? with a sharp lens. An exposure 
of 1/25 second was made on Defender 
Panchromatic film. One 1000-watt Holly- 
wood light was used for illumination. 
This particular style of lighting is quite 
characteristic of Seymour’s artistry. Syd 
Simmons, Seymour’s makeup man, applied 
regular panchromatic eer used by 
movie stars on Miss Allen. This makeur 
was used to dramatize the face and ac- 
centuate all good facial features and at 
the same time minimize the faults. 
Technical data was not available on 
the unreleased portrait of Miss Allen. 
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Photo Stamps 


ILLIONS of ordinary stamp collec- 

tors have gone highbrow in recent 

years by calling themselves philatelists 
and buying high-priced catalogues that 
tell how valuable their collections are. 
It’s a good game, but it costs plenty of 
money—oftentimes more than it’s worth. 
Here’s a new collection hobby that con- 
tains all the satisfaction of stamp hoard- 





Snapshots find a new use in this latest 
photographic hobby. 


ing and carries the added inducement of 
cheapness. It’s called photo-stamp col- 
lecting. 

The idea is to take small, inexpensive 
snapshots of friends and schoolmates, 
and mount them on the pages of an auto- 
graph album. Leave a space under each 
picture for autograph, nickname, address, 
and comments. 

This new hobby is already the favorite 
pastime of many high school and college 
students all over the country. Each stu- 
dent tries to build up a complete collec- 
tion of his friends and acquaintances. 

When you get your album under way, 
you'll be surprised how many people you 
really know. And the collection makes 
an ideal record that will bring back pleas- 
ant memories and associations in years 
to come.—Q. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 





Diffusing Screen 


MATEUR portraits may be much im- 
proved by using diffusing screens 
on your photo-flood reflectors. Sharp 
shadows will be 
eliminated, and be- 
cause it is easier on 
the eyes, your sub- 
ject will be able to 
pose more naturally. 
Good screens can 
be made for almost 
nothing as shown 
in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The 
rim is made of 
number 10. galvanized wire bent into a 
circle slightly larger than the reflector. 
An offset is bent on opposite sides on 
which ordinary spring clothes pins are 
mounted by running the wire thru the 
spring. This allows the pins to turn so the 
screen may be used on reflectors of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

A double thickness of ordinary cheese 
cloth sewed over these frames will give 
good diffusion, and cut the light down 
only about thirty per cent. 

The reflector shown was made of an 
ordinary aluminum mixing bowl and a 
discarded music stand, and has proven 
very serviceable—R. L. Asbury, Boze- 
man, Mont. 





Cheese cloth 
diffusing screen. 


















NEW BOOKS 








Home PortRAITURE WITH THE MINIATURE 
Camera, by H. G. Russell. Greenberg, 
Publisher, illus., 542 x 844, cloth, $1.50. 

A simple straightforward exposition of 
how to make good portraits in your own 
home with a miniature camera. The au- 
thor discusses the subject of portraiture 
completely, beginning with the home 
studio, its lighting, equipment, back- 
grounds, etc., and gives a comprehensive 
explanation of the actual taking of the 
portrait with varying lighting arrange- 
ments both indoor and outdoor. Child 
photography and informal portraiture are 
dealt with and the principles of composi- 
tion thoroughly explained. Certain chap- 
ters are devoted to the production of the 
negative and of the print, and the entire 
book is written in a plain and under- 
standable style. The work is copiously 
illustrated with pictures and diagrams as 
well as construction data for making a 
lens hood, negative file, and drying frame. 

* * 6 

A CATALOGUE oF TH2 EpsTEAN COLLEC- 
TION ON THE HIsTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
Irs APPLICATIONS ESPECIALLY TO THE 
Grapuic Arts, With an Introductory Note 
by Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, Curator of 
Rare Books, Columbia University. Au- 
thor, Columbia University Library, 110 
pages, boards, illustrated, $1.50. Pub- 
lished June 11, 1937, Columbia University 
Press, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. (In Great Britain and Europe: Ox- 
ford University Press, London, England) 

Mr. Epstean’s collection of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals on photogra- 
phy is one of the most comprehensive 
libraries of that subject in “existence. 

* * * 

Ler’s Make A Portrait by Alfred De 
Lardi, F.R.P.S., F.R.S.A., The Galleon 
Press, Inc. Illustrations and diagrams, 
99 pages, 542x7%% cloth binding, $1.00. 

This little book departs wholly from 
the formal, cut-and-dried approach. The 
author has written it just as he would 
explain his methods and procedure to a 
student and as a result Let’s Make A Por- 
trait is chatty, informative and interest- 
ing. The book deals with equipment and 
general hints, the various types of light- 
ings, special problems, outdoor photog- 
raphy, and processing, and is illustrated 
with full page plate examples, and set-up 
diagrams. Numerous formulae are in- 
cluded in the chapter on processing, 
along with many helpful hints. 





AN INVITATION 


We are anxious to get in touch with 
readers who have taken unusual or dra- 
matic, human interest pictures of all 
kinds. Write to the editor or mail 
your picture with return postage to 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















New Tricks for Camera Owners toTry 


A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 








Handy Photo Kit 


RUGGED and very satisfactory 

photo kit can be made from an 
inexpensive tool box from which the tray 
has been removed. 
The box shown in 
the illustration is 
made of metal and 
cost less than one 
dollar. Two brack- 
ets holding a metal 
tray designed for 
small tools were 
sawed off, leaving 
the box clear. 

Then plywood partitions were fitted 
into the box and fastened in place with 
wood screws. The compartments were de- 
signed to fit certain pieces of apparatus. 
On the left is the place for the film hold- 
ers, focusing panel and an exposure diary. 

The central compartment holds two 
large and two small flash bulbs with a 
reflector. The right hand compartment 
holds a tripod top, filters and filter holder, 
sun shade and other odds and ends.— 
Everett Rudloff, Oceanport, N.J. 





Tool box makes 
handy photo kit. 


Focusing Target 


OCUSING cameras equipped with a 
ground glass can be very difficult at 
times. The writer finds that the use of a 
focusing target (see 
illustration) is very _— 
useful if placed by [is +2+s] 
or held against the eee | ane | ae | oe 
bb fot ob 


principal part of the 
+T+3) 


composition, espe- 
cially in_ still-life, 

Idea for a focusing 
target. 





portraits, copies, 
and in dark places. 

A series of letters 
and symbols are 
made with india ink, photographed, and 
enlarged to about 8 inches square. 

The finished print can then be mounted 
on masonite or some other material which 
will not warp by using rubber cement or 
glue and the target is ready for use. 

Amateurs who have had difficulty in 
getting sharp prints will find this device 
a decided help.—Edgar B. Haines, New- 
ark, N.J. 











Print Straightener 


PRINT straightener like the one 
shown in the illustration, can be 
made at little cost. 
Get two flat 
boards a little larger 
than the prints you 
are going to dry, 
hard wood will be 
better as it will not 
split easily. 

Get eight nails or 
screws and set them 
in the corners of the 
boards. Heavy rub- 
ber bands will be best to hold the boards 
together. The prints are placed between 
blotting paper and the boards are put 

















Simple board 
print straightener. 





in place. After your prints are dry they 
will be flat and free from wrinkles— 
Edgar A. LaRue, Lancaster, Pa. 


Closeups Without a Portrait Lens 


OST folding cameras can be adapted 

by a slight alteration to take sharp 
closeups without bothering with a por- 
trait lens. The method used is simple: 
File off or otherwise remove the small 
metal catch on the distance scale so that 
the bellows can be racked out to the very 
end of the bed. Then find the focal dis- 
tance with the bellows in this position. 

Take off the back of the camera, and in 
the place where the film would normally 
be, hold a piece of ground glass or tissue 
paper. Open the shutter, and with the 
bellows fully extended, focus on some 
brightly illuminated object such as the 
printing on an electric light bulb. 

The distance between the lens and the 
printing on the bulb is then measured and 
recorded on the bed of the camera oppo- 
site the distance pointer. By alternately 
decreasing and extending the bellows, a 
scale can be worked out for all portrait 
distances.—Robert Rowe Jr., New York. 


Inexpensive Reflector 


N inexpensive hand and stand reflec- 

tor is easily constructed from odds 
and ends. An old music stand serves as a 
base and to its 
height is added a 
length of solid cur- 
tain rod. A deep 
aluminum pudding 
pan, approximately 
nine inches in di- 
ameter, serves as 
the reflector. Two 
bakelite sockets, ten 
feet of electric cord 
and a toggle switch 
complete the neces- 
sary purchases. Se- 
cure a small block 
of wood 1 inch 
thick, and a piece of broom handle 8 
inches long. 

First, drill a hole through half the 
length of the broom handle and of suffi- 
cient diameter to fit snugly over the top 
end of the curtain rod. Secure this handle 
to the reflector with a long screw from 
within the pan and into the solid end of 
the handle. Next, shape the block of wood 
as shown in the picture, fasten it to the 
reflector with screws from without and 
mount the two sockets on the block. 

The sockets are then wired, care being 
taken to have them well insulated, and 
the lead wire brought out over the smooth 
lip of the pan. The toggle switch is placed 
at the most convenient part of the wire, 
and the reflector is ready for use. 

It may. be held in the hand, or the hol- 
low wooden handle slipped over the top 
of the stand-post converting iit into a 
stand reflector. This reflector is equally 
adaptable to photoflood or photoflash 
work.—Lloyd W. Jacobs, Chicago, Ill. 





Pudding pan re- 
flector on stand, 
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theaters is rapidly becoming the 

latest craze of novelty-seeking cam- 
era addicts. Cinema houses in New York, 
Detroit, and dozens of other cities have 
recently inaugurated “Candid Camera 
Nites,” when amateurs can bring their 
cameras along and shoot away at the 
silver screen to their hearts’ content. 

Theater managers are hoping these 
candid nights may be the successor to 
bank nights, which the courts have out- 
lawed in many states, and have already 
begun to give worthwhile prizes for the 
best photographs. They are usually held 
on Mondays, when movie attendance is 
ordinarily rather light, although some 
photographers just take their cameras 
along as a matter of course whenever 
they attend a theater. 

If you are interested in getting in on 
this new game, the technique is sur- 
prisingly simple. Here’s the way to go 
about it. 

When you go into the theater, you 
should select a seat directly in front of 
the screen and about a third of the way 
back, so that the screen will just fill your 
view-finder. If the camera is too close, 
the image becomes distorted, and if you 
are too far back, the image will be small. 

Your camera lens should be kept open 
at its largest aperture. About the small- 
est stop that can be used successfully is 
f 45. Faster lenses can be used to 
advantage, but they are not necessary. 
The shutter speed depends upon the 
stop opening and the amount of light 
on the screen at the time of exposure. 
Shutter speeds as low as 1/20 second 
can be used, but if you have a bulb set 
on the shutter and are able to catch 
moments on the screen when there is 
relatively little motion, irregular ex- 
posures will give the best results. After 
a little practice, you can learn to expose 
until you see a slight movement on the 
screen, and then close the shutter. 

The film in the theater is projected at 
the rate of 24 pictures per second. Since 


GS tiesters candid shots in movie 


ee 


Take your little camera to the movie theater and see 
if you can stop the flickering image of your favorite 
star. It's really quite easy when you catch on. 


the projector has a two- 
bladed shutter, each pic- 
ture is flashed on the 
screen twice. Thus there 
are actually 48 individual 
pictures per second. 
When this shutter on the 
projector interrupts the 
light beam, there is an 
interval of darkness. Due to this fact, a 
high shutter speed should be avoided, 
because you might happen to photograph 
one of the dark intervals. 

You will find that a supersensative 
Panchromatic film is good to use. If you 
own a camera taking a 35 mm. film, 
Super X Panchromatic is best. 

After you have your camera set up 
and everything ready, sit back and wait 
for a break in the action on the screen. 
Whenever you see a scene that strikes 
your fancy, shoot. Occasionally you may 
guess wrong, and another scene will 
flash on the screen before you close the 
shutter. One fan who didn’t pay close 
enough attention once was embarrassed 
to find when he developed his film that 
he had Haile Selassie mixed up in an 
Italian airport! But you will soon learn 
when to expect a natural pause in the 
action. 

In general, fast dances, fights, and 
mob scenes are almost impossible to 
photograph. Musical comedies are about 
the easiest. Singers are usually very still 
when holding a long note or waiting to 
be kissed. In a singing number it is 
best to wait until near the end before 
shooting. 

When a beautiful natural scene is to 
be photographed, the exposure should 
be made as soon as possible. On the 
screen, shadows and highlights do not 
show the contrast they will when re- 
photographed. Minor subjects, which 
are lighted less than the object of pri- 
mary interest, are often completely swal- 
lowed up by shadows, while the main 
subject appears correctly lighted. 

Sometimes it is necessary or desirable 














































Pictures taken of the movie screen. 
From the top down: Sonja Henie in 
“One in a Million,’ Shirley Temple 


and Robert Young in Sy minag OM 
(by Earl Robinson, Glen Ellyn, IIl.); 


Jeanette MacDonald in ‘‘Rose Marie,’’ 
Grace Moore in ‘‘Love Me rng, pe 
(by G. L. Campbell, W. Lafayette, 


nd.) 
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to make pictures without a tripod. By 
using a strap around your arm and brac- 
ing your head against the back of the 
seat before bringing the camera up to 
eye level, it is possible to get fairly good 
results. The picture of Grace Moore was 
shot without a tripod. 

After a few trials, you'll find that it 
isn’t difficult to make good pictures. Un- 
less you go to a theater that advertises 
candid nights, however, it is best to get 
the permission of the manager before 
you start shooting. He will usually have 
no objection, although there are a few 
films distributed with the condition that 
they are not to be copied. 


Mask for Enlargements 
EAT white 
borders on 
enlargements are 
easily made with 
this simple home- 
made mask. Four 
%-inch strips of 
galvanized sheet 
metal are soldered 
together to make 
a rectangle the de- 
sired size. 

A pair of brass hinges, after being sol- 
dered to one end of the mask, are screwed 
to the end of a board having the same 
dimensions as the outside of the mask. 

In addition to making the white border 
on the enlargements, the metal mask 
holds the sensitized paper perfectly flat. 
—Tom Griberg, Moline, Ill. 





Combination 
mask and easel. 


Reducing Contrast 
VERY common fault among ama- 
teurs, one which becomes even 
more common during sunny summer 
days, is getting too much contrast in their 
negatives. 

This contrast may be cut down to a 
surprising degree in the process of print- 
ing the picture. In preparing the paper 
developer simply use four times the regu- 
lar quantity of Elon or metol, double the 
bromide content, and use no hydroqui- 
none.—Seymour Rothman, Toledo, Ohio. 


Rubber Sunshade 


Nexcellent lens ° 
shade for any 
kind of a camera 
can be made from a 
“gear shift boot” 
which can be pur- 
chased at any auto 
accessories store for 
the small sum of 
5 or 10 cents. 

By cutting the smallest end, which is 
only about a half inch wide, the “boot” 
can be made to fit any size lens. The 
“boot” is made of soft flexible rubber and 
is just as superior as any expensive lens 
shade, and cannot damage the lens if 
accidentally hit. 

If, after cutting the small end, you find 
that the opening is too large and fits 
loosely over the lens, you can build up 
the opening by applying small strips of 
adhesive tape until it fits tightly enough 
to stay on—Matthew Grimaldi, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





Rubber gear shift 
boot as sunshade. 
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ES, the sun is hotter than blazes in 

July, August, and even in Septem- 

ber, but do not confuse sun heat 

with actinic light—the light that impres- 
ses the image on the plate or film. In 
short, the sunlight in July much re- 
sembles the sunlight of May only the sun- 
set and sunrise variables are inter- 
changed. In a word, the days get short at 
one end before they shorten at the other 
due to the fact that the earth moves in 
an elliptical path rather than in a circle. 
Table No. 1 for the month July 10- 
August 10 gives us our light values for 
this period for the various hours of the 
day and for different kinds of weather. 
With the exception of the numerical 
changes in the light values at different 
hours, this table is handled just like the 
tables that were published for April, May, 
and June. Table No. 1 is good for re- 
gions in the vicinity of latitude 40° North. 
It is based on sun-time and not daylight 
saving time. For 30° North latitude, de- 
crease the exposure by about 50%. For 
50° North latitude increase the exposure 
by about 50%. This correction is not ex- 


act but the latitude of the film will take 
care of the difference. 

To use the tables, we start in with 
Table No. 1 where we get the light factor 
by tracing along horizontally to the right 
on the line that corresponds with the 
weather conditions and until we come 
into the vertical column headed by the 
given hour. We then take the factor at 
this intersection” and transfer it to a 
corresponding number in the first column 
of Table No. 2. If the factor should be 12 
in Table No. 1, for example, then follow 
down the left hand column of Table No. 
2 to “12” and then across to the right 
until we come under the proper emul- 
sion speed head. Thus, if we are using 
Super-Sensitive Panchromatic film, for 
which the Weston Emulsion speed is 24, 
then at the intersection of factor 12 and 
emulsion 24, we find that the shutter 
speed is 1/25 second with an aperture 
opening of f 11. 

All of the figures in Table No. 2 are 
based upon f 11 and if any other stop 
number is used, we must make a suitable 

(Continued on page 80) 


TABLE NO. 1 TABULATED LIGHT FACTORS FOR JULY 10 TO AUG. 10, 1937 
(Latitude 40° North) Local Mean Sun Time—Not Daylight Saving 
10A.M.9A.M. 8A.M. 7A.M. 6A.M. 5AM. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS to and and and and and 
2P.M. 3P.M. 4P.M. 5P.M. 6P.M. 7 P.M. 
Bright sun—no clouds or haze........ 3 3 4 6 8 24 
Light thin clouds—faint shadows...... 6 6 8 12 18 36 
Moderately dull or misty.............. 12 12 18 24 48 96 
Very dull—dark-gray clouds.......... 24 24 36 72 96 xx 


TABLE NO. 2 CAMERA CONSTANTS AND SPEED AT f 11. 
























































LIGHT FILM EMULSION SPEEDS IN TERMS OF WESTON NUMBERS 
FACTORS (CAN DLE-FEET) 
(From Table | 32.0 24.0 16.0 12.0 8.0 6.0 4.0 3.0 2.0 1.5 MfM 
_ No. 1) SHUTTER SPEEDS BELOW IN TERMS OF SECONDS OF TIME 
Revacheubeued 1/300”|1/200"|1/150"|1/100"| 1/75” | 1/50” | 1/30” | 1/25” | 1/15” | 1/10” 
DR nkGisaiaeate 1/200 |1/150 1/100 |1/75 | 1/50 | 1/30 | 1/25 | 1/15 | 1/10 | 1/8 
fear tents s 1/150 |1/100 |1/75 |1/50 | 1/30 | 1/25 | 1/15 | 1/10 |1/8 | 1/5 
Sik seeivwked 1/100 |1/75 |1/50 |1/30 |1/25 |1/15 | 1/10 |1/8 | 1/5 1/4 
iis aimee scien 1/75 |1/50 1/30 |1/25 |1/15 |1/10 |1/8 |1/5 |1/4 1/3 
SO ae 1/50 {1/30 {1/25 {1/15 1/10 | 1/8 1/3 1/4 2/3 1/2 
ae 1/30 |1/25 |1/15 |1/10 | 1/8 1/5 |1/4 |1/3 |1/2 |3/4 
ee 1/25 |1/15 |1/10 |1/8 1/5 1/4 {1/3 |1/2 |3/4 1 
eee 1/15 |1/10 |1/8 1/5 1/4 1/3 1/2- | 3/4 1 1% 
ls aici o.s «caterers 1/10 |1/8 1/5 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 
eee 1/8 |1/5 |1/4 {1/3 1/2 |3/4 1 1% 2 3 
ee 1/5 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 3 4 
We Se tis wheat 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 3 4 5 
Oe Oe ie, 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 3 4 5 6 
TABLE NO. 3. EMULSIONS AND APERTURES ; 
DAYLIGHT Schei- 
APERTURE FACTORS FILM EMULSION SPEEDS Weston! ner 
T Whovivikaes 1.00 x Denominator| Kodak Super-X (35 mm)........:..... 32 25 
(Serre 2.00 x a Super-Sensitive Panchromatic.......... 24 23 
if G5). Kees “7 a ae re a ee 24 23 
.) ar, 4.00 x 3 ee VORICMIOMEOS:.. . 0 occ cc ceescves 16 21 
Ess neem 6.00 x ie PM CREIOUND,. 0 occ cn cicvtrisceces 16 21 
Pg | Stam 10.00 x 4 Mager IHC Bagular ... 6 ce ccccvncccess 12 17 
re Se 15.00 x “ Kodak Panatomic.............. renee 12 17 
Ef eer 20.00 x i NE bis oaie s sit shen eek aon se 8 18 
FT Ac. ¥: 30.00 x y RE Fea a ei rs Yige 8 18 
cf eee 60.00 x + 











NOTE: The above tables are based upon sun-time—not daylight saving time. Where 
panchromatic film is used, the figures can be used as shown but with orthochromatic 
films (such as Verichrome), the values must be multiplied by at least six times at 
point where the factors are greater than 18. 
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Self Shadow Pix 


PEAKING of pictures, this self-photo 

of the writer, made with the minia- 

ture camera shown in the picture, re- 

quired the use of fo mirrors or trick 
effects. 

Explanation: A 400-watt projector light 

was thrown upon a 30 x 40 inch beaded 





Camera takes its own shadow picture. 
movie screen. Both writer and camera 
took a profile position about six feet in 
front of the screen, so that shadows cast 
were sharp. After distance was deter- 
mined and lens set at f 2, 1/25 second, 
the camera was turned at right angles 
toward the screen and the shutter clicked. 

The illusion created is that the minicam 
itself is filming another object to the 
right of the picture, when, as a matter of 
fact, it is actually pointing straight at the 
illuminated screen, with camera shooting 
camera and cameraman —0O. I. Sprung- 
man, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fireplace Photos 


ITH a fast lens and short time 
exposure you can take the family 
grouped about the fireplace. Part of the 
illumination at least should come from 
the fire itself. The time-honored method 
of placing a bright light in the fireplace is 
of course good. But somehow mother and 
the children especially, don’t have that 
natural, cozy expression they do when the 
fire is actually snapping and cracking. 
So here are two simple stunts. One is to 
take the shells from two old dry cells, 
perhaps those you took out oi the door 
bell circuit. These are zinc. Zinc melts 
at a rather low temperature, then oxi- 
dizes, giving off a white vapor. All of 
which causes considerable illumination 
for perhaps 20 or 30 seconds or longer— 
plenty of time to take the picture if things 
are ready. 

The other stunt is to put small bits of 
magnesium in the coals which will give 
more illumination yet. Pictures which 
have been taken with these methods 
show a naturalness on youngsters’ faces 
that somehow isn’t there when methods 
are used which can’t include the fire.— 
Dale R. VanHorn, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Blue-Black Tones 

F your prints appear brownish, the 

addition of a saturated solution of 
Sodium sulphocyanate to the developer 
will give a rich blue-black tone. The 
average developer requires about ten 
drops, but it is well to add less and make 
a trial print, adding more later if neces- 
sary.—W. T. Cowdy, Trenton, Ont. 
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Contrast In Glassware and Water 








F GREAT importance 

to the photographer 
is a thorough knowledge of 
the lighting technique re- 
quired to obtain a desired 
result. 

This unusual photograph 
of glassware and water was 
made by Fred G. Korth as 
an advertising illustration. 
One small photoflood in a 
reflector was placed direct- 
ly behind the set-up with 
the camera shooting into 
the light. Neither side nor 
front lighting would have 
given the dynamic effect 
and brilliant contrast de- 
sired. 

The picture was made 
with a Zeiss Ikon Ideal B 
camera, f 4.5 Tessar 13% 
cm. lens stopped down to 
f 8, and an exposure of 
1/200 second. This shutter 
speed was sufficient to stop 
the motion of the water 
which was being poured 
into the funnel and the 

















bubbles caused by the 
stream. 
A Glossary for Photography 
B. (1) Abbreviation found marked on of the same subject are taken progres- 


shutters meaning “bulb-release,” an ad- 
justment which holds the shutter open 
as long as pressure is applied by the 
finger and which closes the shutter 
when the pressure is released. For 
short time exposures. (2) Chemical 
symbol for the element BORON. 

Ba. Chemical symbol for the element 


BARIUM. 

BABY-POSER (BABY-HOLDER). A spe- 
cial high-chair seat and strap for pos- 
ing babies and children in the studio. 

BABCOCK. A centrifugal separator used 
for separating silver chloride flakes 
from the solution when developing and 
fixing solutions are treated for the re- 
clamation of the dissolved silver. 

BACK. A frame attached to the rear (op- 
posite to the lens) of a view or studio 
camera. It permits a re-adjustment of 
the focusing glass and plate-holder in 
respect to the subject. 

BACK ADAPTER. An intermediate frame 
or back permitting the attachment of 
various accessories to the back frame 
of the camera. 

BACK (AUTOMATIC REPEATING). A 
special sliding back containing two or 
three negatives which permits them to 
be exposed in rapid succession, one neg- 
ative being released and moved aside 
automatically after every exposure. 
Used in three-color photography. See 
BACK (REPEATING). 

BACK (FOCUS). A trade term often used 
to designate the distance between the 
back surface of the lens and the sur- 
face of the focusing glass when the 
camera is focused at infinity. This di- 
mension is used in determining the 
length of the camera bellows suitable 
for a given lens. 

BACK (MULTIPLYING). A _ special 
camera back arranged for taking a 
number of similar pictures at one ex- 
posure. This back can be supplied to 
hold 2, 4, 9, 16 or 20 negatives, and is 
used for passports, licenses and similar 
work, where a number of duplicate pic- 
tures are required. 

BACK (REPEATING). A special sliding 
back arranged for taking two or more 
negatives in succession with successive 
exposures. Used principally in color 
photography where successive negatives 


sively through red, blue, and green fil- 


ters. 

BACK (REVERSIBLE). A special back 
arranged so that it can be turned 
around with the long axis of the picture 
either horizontal or vertical as desired. 
This avoids turning the camera into 
horizontal or vertical positions and is 
thus used with heavy view or studio 


cameras. 
Back (RACKING). See BACK (SLID- 


ING). 

BACK (SLIDING). A back so arranged 
that it can slide. back and forth along 
the ved when focusing the camera, the 
front-board with the lens remaining sta- 


tionary. 

BACK (SWINGING). A special hinged 
back frequently used with view or 
studio cameras, arranged so that it can 
swing back or forth and made oye 
with the face of the subject when the 
camera is pointed up or down at an 
angle. This avoids the excessive per- 
spective or tapering effect in architec- 
tural paoteaseahe when the lens is 
pointed up at a tall pelle. 

BACK (THREE-COLOR). See BACK (RE- 
PEATING). 

Ke See BACK (SWING- 


BACK-FOCUS. See BACK (FOCUS). 

BACKGROUND. Anything located behind 
the principal subject used for accentu- 
ating the main object or subject. Studio 
backgrounds are usually canvas cur- 
tains painted with subdued designs so 
that the subject will stand out promi- 
nently. 

BACKGROUND PRINT-INS. Sheets of 
celluloid or gelatine of the same size of 
the negative, which are used for print- 
ing in decorative designs or back- 
grounds around the subject. They are 

laced over the negative in the printing 
rame and give an effect similar to a 
studio background. 

BACKING. A coating placed at the rear 
of a plate or film emulsion for prevent- 
ing halation. It consists of a dark col- 
ored non-actinic substance that absorbs 
the light and thus prevents reflections 
from the back plate surface that might 
cause halation. The backing for a pan- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Question and Answer 
Department 





C.O.R., Gowanda, N.Y. |. | would like very much 
to have some general information regarding paper 
negative. 2, hat is a bromoil transfer? 


ANSWER: 1. See Q & A column in the July 
issue of this publication. 2. Bromoil is a 
process of print reproduction in oil pig- 
ments with a bromide print used as the 
photographic base. The complete process 
is too lengthy to outline in full here. In 
brief, a good bromide print is first made 
and the black silver image is converted into 
such a form that the shadow part will 
“take” an oily ink or pigment when applied 
with a special brush. The highlights repel 
the pigment. ae the image 
may be transferred to another piece of 
paper while still wet. Several transfers 
can be made from the same bromide print 
by inking it again after each transfer. 
* * ok 

F.S., Pacific Palisades, Calif. What is a focal 
plane and what is meant by focal plane shutter? 


ANSWER: The focal plane is the plane in 
which a lens brings the image to a sharp 
focus, and designates the locality of the 
film or plate. A focal plane shutter is one 
that operates immediately before the film 
and consists of a screen containing a long 
slot which, on passing across the focal 
plane, exposes the film. 

* * * 
D.L., Estherville, lowa. The POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY Monthly Exposure Table gives aperture fac- 
tors only up to f Il. Can you | am F the figures 
for the remaining apertures up to f 32? 


ANSWER: The following table will give 
you the information desired. 





f value Relative Speed Aperture Factor 
8 % 2.00 x 
11 1 1.00 x 
16 2 50 x 
22 4 25 x 
32 8 103 


_ = 
J.R.B., Trenton, N.J. | have never thoroughly un- 
derstood the meaning of astigmatism. an you 
explain this, and tell me the meaning of ‘‘anastig- 
matic" as applied to a lens? 


ANSWER: Astigmatism is an optical defect 
in a lens by reason of which it cannot 
bring to a sharp focus at one time lines 
which run in different directions on a 
plane surface. The defect is due to the 
inability of marginal portions of a lens 
made of the ordinary crown or flint glass 
to bring to a focus in the same plane the 
image of lines which run radial to the lens 
axis and at right angles to it. Stopping 
down the lens tends to give an improve- 
ment, but will not cure astigmatism. In 
good lenses the combination of glass ele- 
ments possessing different degrees of re- 
fraction eliminates this aberration, as one 
component produces astigmatism contrary 
to the other, thus canceling. An anastig- 
matic lens is one that has been corrected 
for astigmatism. 
* * 

J.F.G., Milwaukee, Wisc. Please tell me what size 
pictures publishers prefer for reproduction, and 
on what surface, 


ANSWER: Most publishers prefer to have 
pictures at least 5 x 7 or larger. The well- 
known national agencies which furnish 
pictures to newspapers and other publica- 
tions have standardized on 8 x 10 as their 
picture size. Larger prints can be used 
too. Much depends on what size the picture 
is to be reproduced and it is better to 
furnish a size that allows for some re- 
duction in making the cut. Good print 
quality and contrast is highly essential for 
reproduction and glossy paper is prefer- 
able to paper with a matte or rough sur- 
face. Buff or other tinted papers should 
be avoided as it only complicates the pro- 
cess of reproduction. The prints you sub- 
mitted are almost too small to be usable 
in a publication except for cuts the same 
size or smaller. 
(Continued on page 81) 





Print Criticisms 





This service, which is free to all our readers, will be of help to beginners in the art of 
photography. Send your prints with technical data to Print Criticisms, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Prints will not be returned. 


Our Readers 


for 








R. K. D., New Ha- 
ven, Conn.—This is 
a charming picture 
of the baby, but 
there are a_ great 
many other objects 
fighting for the at- 
tention of the eye. 
The picture, lamp, 
and flowers are su- 

rfluous. You could 

ave greatly im- 
pons this picture 

y moving the cam- 
era closer to the sub- 
ject, giving you a 

—_ image of the 
child and cutting out 
many of the unnec- 
essary objects. <A 
close-up of the baby, 
showing just a part of the keyboard would 
make this an interesting study. Why not 
try enlarging that section of the negative? 
In the future, strive for more simplicity, 
especially in pictures of this sort. 


W. B., New York, N.Y.—Sunsets and sil- 
houettes always make interesting pictures 
if properly proportioned. Your print is 
very pleasing and our main criticism has 
to do with the processing. Numerous white 
spots and scratches, which may not show 
in the small cut but which are very evident 





Photo by R. K. D. 





Photo by W. B. 


in the print itself spoil its beauty. You 
were either careless in washin raed film, 
or allowed it to become soiled before mak- 
ing the enlargement. Great care of the neg- 
ative is a very. essential geet of photogra- 
phy. Of course, even with great care some 
of the spots cannot be avoided but they 
should be spotted out on the print. The 
other precautions only make the final spot- 
ting easier. 
* a * 

M. J. T., Warren, 
Ohio. — Generally 
speaking, your pic- 
ture is not a bad one 
for a full figure por- 
trait. Minor correc- 
tions, h owever, 
would have _ im- 
pew it. You might 

ave had a little 
more contrast be- 
tween the _ subject 
and background and 
eliminat disturb- 
ing details such as 
the corner of the 
wall right in front 
of the face and the 
corner of the lace 
curtain showing on 
the right. Your lights 
seem to have been well placed to give a 
stronger lighting to the short side of the 
face, and perhaps the head should have 
been turned just a trifle more to show a 
little of the right cheek. Next time place 
your subject farther from the wall so the 
design on the paper will be more diffused. 





Photo by M. J. T. 


L. W. C., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio. —Your 
picture of the Hard- 
ing Memorial at Ma- 
rion is technically 
quite good. The 
broad walk leads the 
eye right up to the 
main point of inter- 
est. However, this is ~ 
the type of structure that lends itself ex- 
ceptionally well to a more pictorial rendi- 
tion. A closer point of view, in a position 
where the sun would have been at right 
angles to the camera would have given an 
interesting lighting to the columns. Unusu- 
al angle shots and bits of detail often serve 
to give an artistic treatment of such a sub- 
ject as this. Don’t be afraid to try some- 
thing away from the beaten snap-shot path 
when you get the opportunity. 

a oa 


* 





Photo by L. W. C. 


S. W. S., Atasca- 
dero, Calif—Your 
road scene has pos- 
sibilities for im- 
provement. In the 
first place the use of 
a filter would have 
corrected the large 
expanse of “bald 
sky” by registering 
clouds. As the pic- 
ture stands it is bot- 
tom-heavy, which 
fault, in part, could 
be corrected by a lit- 
tle judicious crop- 
ping of a part of the 
top. Horizon lines 
should not cut the picture in half; instead, 
the ratio of land to sky should be two to 
one. In a picture like this, it is unfortunate 
to have to crop the tree, as the remaining 
trunk tends to carry the eye out of the 
picture. 





Photo by 8. W. 8. 


* * * 


G. B. S., Lawrence, 
Kan.—This is rather 
a good informal snap, 
and the right-angle 
lighting gives inter- 
est to the figure. 
Unfortunately, the 
building in the back- 
ground with the tall 
chimney is disturb- 
ing. The background 
should be given a 
great deal of consid- 
eration and a camera 
position selecte d 
which will avoid de- 
tail that detracts 
from the main sub- 
_— In this particu- 
ar case you would 
have gotten a very interesting effect by 
holding your camera very low, exaggerat- 
ing the height of the man and lowering the 
position of the skyline. The picture seems 
a trifle flat. Why not try a print on harder 
paper and get more contrast. 

%% % % 


A.C. R., Dade City, 
Fla.—There is a cer- 
tain interest to the 
design created by the 
reflection in this pic- 
ture, but certain oth- 
er elements tend to 
make it uninterest- 
ing from a pictorial 
point of view. In the 
first place the print 


Photo by G. B. 8S. 





Photo by A. C. R. 
is too nearly bisected by the dark band 


which runs thru the middle. This effect 
might be improved in the printing by 
allowing the clouds to come out in more 
detail and then cutting off considerable of 
the print on either the top or bottom. 
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I Am A Photographer s Wife 


ANONYMOUS—for obvious reasons. 





OU may be a business widow, golf 

} widow, or bridge widow, but you 

are never a photographer’s widow 
unless your husband is under six feet 
of firmly planted soil. 

Photography is my husband’s hobby, 
not his profession. He has big cameras, 
little cameras, and middlesized cameras. 
I am expected to know all the equipment 
he uses with each, what filters, focusing 
cloths, if any, supplementary lenses, 
which tripod, whether film holders, plate 
holders, pack adapters or roll film will 
be required, so that if the occasion arises 
he can call me from town and by merely 
saying, “bring the view camera and meet 
me at such and such a place,” have every- 
thing there. Heaven have mercy on your 
soul if you bring the special 5 x 7 back 
and only 8 x 10 plate holders. Of course 
I should know instinctively whether he 
will want flash bulbs, and if so, what size, 
or if I should fetch photoflood bulbs or 
standard portrait lights. 

When I am out scouting with him I 
should be able to carry the tripod, cam- 
era, a bag of miscellaneous equipment, 
such as holders, filters, lense paper, etc., 
and still be able to keep up with him. 
I’m supposed to enjoy the scenery as he 
marches ahead peering at the light meter 
as a shipwrecked sailor at a beacon. Like- 
wise I should be able to provide an ap- 
petising picnic lunch at one minute’s 
notice, and simultaneously an attractive 
spot for eating it. 

At home, it’s much the same. If friends 
bring a baby in to have it photographed, 
I must provide a blanket to nestle the 
young’un on, one that will photograph 


























If you pity the golf widow, give heed to 


this pathetic outcry of a woman unfortu- 





properly; must tactfully suggest to the 
mother that the swaddling clothes be re- 
moved. I must try desperately to amuse 
the baby, and if possible entice a pleased 
expression from it. And while doing that 
easy little trick I’m supposed to keep its 
eyes in the direction of the camera yet 
keep myself out of the line of vision. 
Such a process usually means that I 
must be on the floor, on a level with an 
ant’s knees, somewhere between the cam- 
era and the infant, and must crawl around 
like a serpent in order to accomplish all 
the things required of me. Of course I 
must notice that husband has the slide 
out. It is a failing of his. If he has it 
out, I must say nothing; if it is still in, 
and he looks as though he is about to 
press the bulb, I must contrive to have him 


take it out, without suggesting that he . 


has left it in, if you get what I mean. In 
other words, I must point out the defect, 
and at the same time not deflate his ego. 

If the subject is of more mature years, 
I must suggest tactfully that my hus- 
band is a wonderful hand at make-up, 
and won’t she just let him try some of 
this or that on her? This must be done 
without letting the poor soul know that 
it is to make the neck look less fat and 
her nose less shiny. If she insists on a 
full figure when 1/12 natural size would 
make a better looking picture, I must con- 
trive to hold her down until he gets the 
picture he wants. After she sees the 
proofs, she will be satisfied with his opin- 
ion, but not until then. 

I should know in advance that at ten 
o’clock on Sunday night he is going to 
get an urge to do something creative in 
still life, and be able to produce on de- 
mand, two eggs, one artichoke, a half 
dozen brussels sprouts, a persimmon, and 
an eggplant. Likewise I should know 
when the color spasm is about to break 
out, and have fresh strawberries, purple 
and white grapes, red 
and yellow bananas, 
Persian limes, peaches, 
apples and fresh pine- 
apple ready with an as- 
sortment of containers 
by the time he can get a 
tripod set up. 

He does all 
his developing 
himself—that is 
until I get set- 
tled with a 


—, 


nate enough to be wedded to a camera fan. 


good book or a basket of stockings, then 
the calls come from below. I dangle film 
until my arms ache, while he says over 
and over, “Don’t scratch them!” This goes 
on and on until I would love to gouge 
the emulsion out of the center of the 
negative with my fingernails out of sheer 
perversity. 

In making prints, he hands me the ex- 
posed paper, and I dunk it in the chemi- 
cal. If I dunk fifty pieces in an evening 
he will say with each one, “get it all under 
at once.” I haven’t a particularly keen 
eye for detecting the exact shade of 
blackness he wants, and try as I will, 
sometimes one will be a little off color. 
To my inadequate eye it may be perfect, 
but if he says it is off, it is off! And do 
I get a lecture on the level of intelligence 
of people who cannot match two pieces 
of paper under a red light. My only de- 
fense is that I just haven’t the knack, 
so he’d better do it himself. But he keeps 
right on handing me squares of paper, 
glossy side up, and says, “get it all under 
at once.” 

When we're having a quiet evening at 
home, and he’s reading somebody’s theory 
on portraiture, or lights, or some other 
fool idea, and I catch him glancing up at 
me every so often, I may as well put down 
my book and go and get ready. I see the 
urge coming to try for some new effects. 
If it’s an “art” book that is attracting him, 
I may as well prepare for some nude 
poses in his shivery room. It doesn’t mat- 
ter if I have a cold, and my nose is red, 
or if my hair hasn’t been done for a 
week, or if I’m tired. Pose I must. He 
just wants the effect of the lights and the 
face doesn’t matter, so I sit while he 
burns up film. 

If I put on a dark dress, he is sure to 
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want something light, so I found out long 
ago that it saves time to make him select 
the dress from the closet. If I ask which 
he wants, he says, “O, anything will do.” 
But when I appear it is always wrong. 
The last time he asked me to pose I had 
poison ivy on both hands, and a scatter- 
ing of it all over my body. The lotion I 
was using on my hands was a chalky 
pink-white. When I scrubbed it off, the 
great red welts stood up, but he wanted 
some effects, so I had to pose in such a 
way that the hands would not be con- 
spicuous. Of course he used pan film. 
When that on my body started itching it 
was just too bad. 

When he wants the baby to pose, it 
always means double-duty for me. If the 
baby is sleepy, then it’s my fault for not 
seeing to it that he had his rest earlier. If 
he had been bedded down before, need- 
less to say he would have wanted to make 
the pictures sooner, and the child would 
have been asleep. 

If our offspring is full of the devil and 
won’t stay still, and scrambles down from 
the bench and dashes to the camera to 
streak his fingers across the lens, a favor- 
ite forbidden pleasure, it is my duty to 
intercept the fingers. I must be able to 
bribe, beg, plead, be stern, harsh, or in- 
dulgent, whatever may be necessary to 
get the expression his father decides he 
would like to record. 

I must be perfectly satisfied to remain 
at home when he goes out on interesting 
expeditions, and be eager to go on boring 
ones, if it so suits his majesty. I must 
be able to tell friends firmly, no, he never 
allows anyone to keep proofs. Yet I must 
try to get cash customers who will pay 
enough to support his eternal experi- 
ments, and must entertain unwanted 
guests by the hour while he beats a hasty 
retreat to the darkroom mumbling some- 
thing about rush order—total darkness— 
two hours work. 

In fact I must be ready for any call 
whatsoever at any time of the day or 
night. About the only thing I haven’t 
been asked to do is duplicate Mrs. Dione’s 
performance, but I have seen him look at 
those babies’ pictures with a glint in his 
eye. O, well, a wife is a wife! 


Darkroom Light 


NY wide neck amber bottle having a 
screw cap can be used to make a 
darkroom safelight. Drill a 9/16 inch 
-diameter hole through the 
center of the cap and insert 
the collar of an ordinary 
brass socket. Scrape off the 
enamel around the collar 
and solder the cap to the 
socket—if the bottle cap is of 
composition, simply drill a 
hole large enough to pass a 
drop cord through and wrap 
with photographic tape. 
Connect this cord—which should be 
rubber covered—and screw a 7% watt 
frosted bulb into the socket. Ten cent 
stores have these bulbs. As very little 
heat is generated no ventilation is neces- 
sary. Amber bottles may be secured from 
photographic or drug supply houses.— 
Arthur Trauffer, Davenport, Ia. 











A Simple Fixed Focus C i Cc 
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VERY useful and convenient copying 

unit for the darkroom can be easily 
constructed from a packing case and an 
old lens. Two porcelain wall sockets, 
electric cord, a switch, and some tin for 
reflectors complete the list of necessary 
parts. 

The size of the box is first determined 
by the size of the image desired. Two 
photographic printing frames will be re- 
quired, one to hold the copy, and the 
other for the sensitive material which 
may be either film or paper. For an 8 x 


ly focusing the image, the position of the 
lens board is marked and nailed in place. 
The lens is then stopped down to a 
smaller opening which will take care of 
any discrepancy in focus adjustment. A 
printed page inserted in the copy-holder 
frame while making the adjustment of 
focus is better than a photograph for this 
purpose. 

The lid for the box should be built 
with a small cleat all around to prevent 
light leakage, and should be fastened in 
place with four screws. The ventilator 
should also be built with 










METAL OR TIN 
BENT TO AID 


ILLUMINATED VENTILATION 





care so that too much light 
does not escape. The ex- 
posure is made by turning 
the lights on and off, thus 
eliminating the necessity 
for a shutter. 








10 image, a lense of about 9-inch focal 
length when stopped down to about f 32 
will cover the plate. 

The distance between the lens and copy 
can be roughly measured by focusing the 
image of a light bulb on a piece of white 
cardboard. This distance is then doubled 
and the box built accordingly. The lens 
board with lens in place should be nailed 
in correct position only after a final ad- 
justment of the focus is secured. This is 
done by placing a piece of groundglass in 
the printing frame that is to receive the 
sensitive material. Be sure to'have the 
ground side of the glass out. After sharp- 






By unscrewing the print- 
ing frame from the lighted 
end, the apparatus can be 
used vertically for copying 
sections of large maps, 
drawings, and book pages 
which will not fit into the 
printing frame. Two 60- 
watt frosted lamps will 
provide ample illumination 
for a 5 x 7 copy. An 8 x 10 
apparatus will require tw 
100-watt lamps. 
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FILM If a paper negative is de- 
mae are, rome taper, Ko 
INTHIS END -—« alline process paper, or 


Kodalith tracing cloth can 
be used as the sensitive material. En- 
larging papers of the gaslight variety 
are slower and therefore require some- 
what longer exposure but produce the 
best results. They can be handled under 
a fairly bright yellow safelight. 

When a black-and-white copy is made 
on paper, a positive can be made either 
by re-copying in the camera, or by con- 
tact in the regular way. Because of the 
fine grain of the present day printing pa- 
pers, they will be found satisfactory as 
negatives; and where s,-ed is essential 
they can be washed and dried in less time 
than film. 








Pictures on the Ceiling for Convalescents 








EDRIDDEN patients in hospitals or at 

home always welcome a new kind of 
entertainment to help them pass their 
long hours of recuperation. 

Here’s something unusual they'll like 
—showing them motion pictures or lan- 
tern slides. 

Most patients can’t sit up in bed, but 
the white room ceiling makes an excel- 
lent screen, and you can easily project the 
pictures up there. Just place the pro- 
jector on the floor, and put a hand mirror 
at a 45-degree angle directly in front of it. 

The mirror must be a good, ground 
plateglass to prevent distortion. And you 
must remember that the slides or the mo- 
tion picture film should be reversed to 


counteract the reversing effect of the 
mirror.—Arthur Palme, Pittsfield, Mass. 





Child in hospital enjoys pictures 
projected on the ceiling. 
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Pictures 





Cameras can be made to pay their own bm Here's a collec- 
tion of interesting pictures successfully sold. 


That Sold 


by our readers. 








ALWAYS carry my camera with 

me, set for instant action,” writes 
Joseph Silberman, a Philadelphia Poprv- 
LAR PHorocraPHy fan. And alert Mr. Sil- 
berman was rewarded with a “scoop” 
action shot which sold to newspapers and 
syndicates throughout the country. The 
Philadelphia Daily News, a tabloid, en- 


Tragedy. 


larged this photo to cover its front page; 
the Inquirer gave it top, two-column 
space on the front page; the Record 
spread it upon the top of three columns, 
front page. 

Mr. Silberman snapped this picture 
through the windshield of his car—his 
print shows a shadowy foreground which 
is the automobile’s hood. His Contax was 
set at the f 2.8 stop, the shutter at 1/25 
second. This picture was taken at a dis- 
tance of about 28 feet on a cloudy day, 
within a few seconds of the moment the 
truck killed little Catharine Redman and 
injured her companion. 

The driver was freed by a jury, due 
mostly to evidence shown in this picture. 
According to law, this truck with its 
10,000 lb. load traveling at 30 miles an 
hour should have been able to stop within 
30 feet of the point of contact on the wet, 
cobblestoned street. Inspection of the 
picture shows that the driver actually did 
stop within 22 feet. 


* * * 


UT the amateur does not have to 
be equipped with a Contax, nor 
have to be at the scene of a fatal accident 
to obtain sales-worthy pictures. Alfred 
H. Holden, a Germantown, Tenn., reader 
tells us that he successfully illustrates 
articles with a No. 3 Brownie box camera, 
and with a second-hand film pack camera 
which cost $2.50 in a pawnshop. 
Remember th e 
legendary hero who 
began lifting a calf 
daily, and con- 
tinued until he was 
lifting a grown 
bull? One of Reader 
Holden’s neighbors 
tried this stunt, and 
Holden snapped the 
picture showing the 
hu sky gentleman 
with 800 lbs. 
of cattleflesh on his 
shoulders. The picture sold to the At- 
lanta Journal and the Portland Sunday 
Telegram & Press for a total of $13; to a 
London picture agency for $3, and then to 





‘Strong Man. 





two London tabloids for $10; and finally 
to the Kansas City Star, the Southern 
Ruralist, and to Grit for $3 each. A total 
of $35! [Plus $3 from PopuLar PHorocra- 
pHy—Cashier. ] 

Mrs. Irene Cox of Hollow Rock, Tenn., 
is another reader who doesn’t need a lot 
of expensive equipment to make the 
grade. She has sold more than a hundred 
photographs to newspaper rotogravure 
and magazine sections, and won over a 
hundred dollars in photographic. contests 
—yet she uses only a small box camera. 

ca ok * 
ROM Montgomery Mulford, Buffalo, 
N. Y., comes the picture of the postage 
stamp. This being a hobby field, Mul- 
ford states that the remuneration for 
philatelic photography is seldom very 
large. He also supplies juvenile maga- 
zines with articles and good photographs. 

Quoting Mr. Mulford, “Magazines such 
as Youth’s World (Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia) use photographs; a number of 





~~ Philatelic. — 


mine, in series, have been placed there. 
They serve young people, thirteen to six- 
teen years of age. 

“Youth’s Comrade (Kansas City, Mo.) 
often accepts photographs with articles 
devoted to such subjects as the out-of- 
doors. I have found this firm, of which 
Edith Lantz is editor, very cordial. 

“Magazines such as Storyland (St. 
Louis, Mo.) ask for photos of child and 
animal subjects of human interest to 
young children, six to eight years. Nu- 
merous young people’s magazines of the 
various church publication societies, nice 
to deal with, desire specific photographs. 

“Human interest, nature, invention, ac- 
tivities of boys and girls—these are some 
of the photographic subjects. But photos 
must be good, and each publication has 
its own standard of merit.” 

Ld co + 

HE tombstone Chase the Barber was 

taken by Walter S. Chansler, of 
Bicknell, Ind. The subject here is claimed 
to be the smallest 
tombstone in the 
world—it measures 
4 x 6 inches. Mr. 
Chansler photo- 
graphed the tiny 
stone from several 
angles, and received 
$6 for two accept- 
able shots. Type- 
writer and camera have earned him 
$3,000 from spare time activity. 





Sombre. 
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Incidentally, there’s quite a market for 
historical, unusual, and humorous grave- 
stones. W. Bethel, 166 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Illinois, notified us that he pays 
$3.00 each for acceptable negatives of 
epitaphs on tombstones, and on request 
he will send a sheet describing his needs 
and methods of this branch of photog- 
raphy to anyone interested. 

a * * 

OMER S. 

Chambers, 
of Tulsa, Okla., 
has sold a wide 
variety of farm 
and neighborhood 
subjects to publi- 
cations seeking 
amateur contribu- 
tions. His picture of a horse sold to 
the Tulsa World for $3 and was printed 
on the paper’s first page—because this 
particular Old Dobbin was being “retired 
on a-pension” after 21 years pulling a 
mine gin. 





Old Dobbin. 


* * * 


UMMING up, we feel that our pho- 

tographic contributors will agree 
that the photos on this page are net un- 
usual from the standpoint of technical 
excellence. Their value is that they are 
newsy, odd, historical—human! Take 
them that way, and your pictures will 


sell. cnccaianahipeeice 
Lens Shade 


VERY useful lens shade can be made 

from a piece of old inner tube. First 
lay out a pattern on paper as shown in 
the drawing. Trace this pattern onto a 
piece of rubber from the old inner tube. 
Use a piece of blowout patch to fasten 
the ends together or provide a % inch 
flap on one end and use.rubber cement. 
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After the cement has dried, give the 
shade a coat of flat black paint inside and 
out. 

This lens shade can be flattened and 
carried in the pocket, and will always 
come back to shape when wanted.— 
Alfred Weber, Bridgeton, N.J. 


Floodlight Standard 


N old music rack will make a satis- 

factory floodlight standard. Flatten 
the end of the rack, bend the flattened 
part around a small piece of hardwood, 
and fasten with a few small screws. The 
reflector clamp may be attached to the 
wood. When not in use, this standard 
folds up compactly; in use, the light may 
be raised and lowered to fit the photog- 
rapher’s need. 
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1. This interesting locomotive shot was made by 
Frederick D. Hoffman, St. Albans, Vt. 

2. “Evening,” by Lyle Thelen, Carrol, Ia., was 
made with a Leica, 1/500 sec., f 11 at 2 p.m. 
3. A fine action shot by Jeano Orlando, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Taken with an Ica Contessa at 
1/250 sec. f 6, using Plenachrome film. 

4. Arthur Earnshaw of Sherbrooke, Quebec, sub- 
mits this picture “Silver Lining,” taken with Car- 
bine camera, 1/25 sec. at f 22 with sky filter. 
5. Avice vacation close-up made by Miss Jessie 
M. Gordon, Vancouver, Wash., in Mt. Hood Na- 
tional Forest with a Voightlander. Exposure 1/50 
sec, at f 6.8. 

6. George C. Churcher, New York City, who 
packs a camera in his lunch box, made this picture 
with a Zeiss Icar, 9x12 cm. on S. S. Pan cut‘ film 
without a tripod. Exposure 1/25 sec. at f 8. 
7. This picture was taken right after a street 
onstions L. H. Houck of Tampa, Fla., with a 
Model B Graflex, 1/60 sec. at f 5.6. 

8. S. Wallace, Detroit, Mich., sends in this pleas- 
ing cloud-and-water picture which he made with 
a National Graflex, using a K-2 filter, 1/30 sec. 
at f 16 on Agfa Superpan. 

9. “Shadows” is the work of J. Rockwell Hoag 
of White Plains, N. Y. Unfortunately, no tech- 
nical data was furnished. 

10. Fred Korth’s cat picture in the May issue of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY finds an admirer. 
Made by Mall Malcolm, Atlantic City, N. J. 


\ 





Our Readers 


11. Miss Ruth Saylor, Detroit, Mich., sends us 
this pleasing water lily picture which she made 
with a Six-20 Brownie box camera. 

12. While visiting the Grand Canyon, E, Arm- 
itage of Denver, Colo., met many fellow camera 


fans and made this picture of a few of them, using 
a Voightlander Virtus, 1/25 sec. at 5.6 on Agfa 


Superpan. 
13. Edgar Williams, Middletown, O., took this 
interesting mountain scenic with a 98c fixed focus 
box camera. 


14. This weird still life, made with the aid of 

a skull, plaster of paris hands, and a pencil draw- 

ing for background, is the work of Charles M. 

Fritz of Chicago. He used an Eastman 4 x 5 Pony 
remo, 1 sec. exposure at f 8. 


15. Lawrence Wilsey of Pasadena, Calif., made 

this cactus-and-cloud picture with a No. 2 

Brownie box camera ond Verichrome film without 
a filter. 


16. From Red Deer, Alberta, comes this delight- 

ful portrait by Marshall Lees, his first attempt at 

portraiture, made with two photofloods, 1/25 sec. 
at ./6.3. He didn’t say what camera. 


17. Unusual angle shots are the specialty of A. G. 

Fryer, Philadelphia, Pa., who submits this pic- 

ture made with a Kodak Six-16, 1/25 sec. at f11 
on S. S. Pan, and color filter. 


18. Reader Charles H. R. Madeira of Reading, 
Pa., 67 years old, is an enthusiastic amateur. 
He submits this charming little picture. 
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New Compass Camera 
(Continued from page 21) 











pocket-size and without a basketful of 
lenses which altogether make it weigh 
more than even the old-fashioned type 
of camera, it was necessary to devise a 
new way of making pictures photograph- 
ically. 

After you have exposed a single film 
or glass plate in the Compass, you can 
examine your negative within ten min- 
utes! Each film or plate is enclosed in a 
paper envelope which serves as holder 
in which it is exposed and also contains 
the chemicals for its development. After 
exposing, the whole works is soaked in 
a basin or tray of clean water, in full 
light, then removed and set out to dry. 
In this way, presto, the film is developed, 
fixed, washed, and dried without being 
removed from the envelope! 

If examination is desired before drying, 
the film may be removed from the en- 
velope in the time stated. This method 
of handling exposed film, the -makers 
claim, not only does away with dark- 
rooms and developing tanks but ensures 
absolute cleanliness and freedom from 
dust and mechanical damage, which are 
critical necessities in miniature photog- 
raphy. 

We return now to the camera itself 
which presents the innovations most 
likely to make photographic history. 
“Hitherto,” state the makers, “skill and 
experience on the part of the user were 
indispensable for good photographs but 
we have built skill and experience into 
the camera. We have accomplished a 
simplified linking of the different tech- 
nical features which have made this the 
easiest camera in the world to use, 
though it was the most difficult to design 
and manufacture.. The Compass is not 
merely a camera; it is a system of pho- 
tography.” 

This “new” system cannot be fully de- 
scribed in this brief space but the essence 
of it concerns methods of exposure and 
is as follows: 

The only ability needed by the user, 
say the makers, to make excellent pic- 
tures is to be able to tell the difference 
between a brilliant or clear or overcast 
or dull day and to add two and two! 
There are two systems of exposure. One, 
that now used with ordinary cameras 
fully equipped with a fast lens, graduated 
apertures and speeds, and filters. By this 
system any kind of adjustment to which 
you are accustomed may be made with 
the Compass’ flexible equipment. Two, 
a system designed for users without ex- 
perience—a fool-proof system they might 
have called it. 

This, presumably, is the way the inex- 
perienced user goes at his exposure: He 
is, let us say, out in the back-lot doing 
landscapes for the next international salon 
exhibition in New York. He removes his 
Compass from among his small change, 
if he can find it. He squints through the 
view-finder which also contains the ex- 
posure meter. He slowly pulls out the 
meter’s slide which makes the image 
grow darker and darker. When it has 


practically disappeared, only the bright- 
est parts being still visible, he stops and 
reads the number shown on the scale 
engraved on the meter slide. 

This number is called a “unit.” The 
unit numbers on the meter slide are du- 
plicated on the shutter (we are now 
ignoring the usual shutter speeds as be- 
ing too complicated for the user who 
wishes to eliminate experience). Our 
photographer sets his shutter at the same 
unit number he reads on his meter slide. 
Now he is all set. He lines up his land- 
scape through the view-finder, presses 
the trigger and—there is his masterpiece, 
all ready for a quick bath and the magic- 
lantern-projector. 

I should like to mention, briefly, the 35 
mm. lens, obviously a wide-angle. The 
makers’ claim that “no other lens has 
a higher standard of general utility or 
greater adaptibility to special purposes” 
is definitely open to argument. A 35 
mm. lens would seem to be ruled out en- 
tirely for any serious attempt at por- 
traiture, as the portraits made with the 
Compass I have examined would seem to 
prove. 

If the new miniature interests you, 
you will, I am advised, have an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about it soon in 
forthcoming announcements. German su- 
premacy in modern camera manufacture 
has been challenged. Rumors are abroad 
that it wili be challenged again before 
very long by a new American product. 
All of which bids fair to cram the imme- 
diate future of photography with sus- 
tained interest. 





World's Largest Movie Set 











HEY’RE building them bigger and 
bigger in Hollywood. Not content 
with a set occupying all of a huge movie 
studio, the Fox picture, Just Imagine 
was filmed in the Navy dirigible hangar 





A dirigible hangar was used to house 
this city in miniature. 


at Arcadia, Calif., because no other build- 
ing was large enough to house the sets. 

This picture, in which the air-traffic 
conditions of 1950 were predicted, re- 
quired a highly elaborate and expensive 
setting that took months to build. A 
complete modern city was housed, sky- 
scrapers and all, within the space for- 
merly used for docking the huge dirigible, 
Los Angeles. 








G-Man Hoover 


(Continued from page 24) 











being analyzed; (2) the eyepiece of the 
microscope magnifies this image again. 
But there is still a third factor which 
completes the process; (3) the distance 
between the eyepiece and the negative 
on which the photograph is recorded de- 
termines the area which the magnified 
image finally occupies in the photograph. 
It is only in the first mentioned factor 
that finer detail is revealed. 
“Photography has so many varied and 
valuable uses in the solution of crime that 
it is almost impossible to compress them 
into one interview,” Mr. Hoover com- 
mented. “Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant parts which photography has 
played with regard to our work was when 
the Universal Picture Company, with Mr. 
John Ford as director, made a moving 
picture of the Federal Investigation 
Bureau’s activities which was distributed 
throughout the country under the title: 


You Can’t Get Away With It. 


“And this brings me to the point that 
you can never reduce crime merely by 
capturing and punishing the guilty. Ther- 
apeutic measures must be adopted and the 
place to begin is with the child in the 
home. 

“One-fifth of all arrests made in this 
country are of individuals under twenty- 
one years of age. That gives you some- 
thing to think about! 

“Crime is caused mainly by the break- 
down of the home, by the inattention of 
parents to the problems of child-rearing, 
by questionable methods of education in 
the schools, and by slum conditions in 
the larger towns and cities. 

“One way to offset crime is by organ- 
izing activities to absorb the energies of 
children and adolescents in normal, recre- 
ational ways. This can be accomplished 
by clubs, camps, and training schools, 
and by thorough and intelligent cooper- 
ation between the church, the school and 
the home. _ 

“Another way to alleviate the crime 
situation in America is by a thorough re- 
form of our parole system. Parole today 
is becoming one of the major menaces of 
this country. Through its misapplication, 
convicts are being freed with little or no 
supervision, and often with no sound 
reason for release. It may interest the 
readers of PopuLark PHotocraPuy to know 
that every Special Agent of this Bureau 
who has died in battles with criminals 
has been sent to his death by a gun in 
the hands of a paroled convict. Not one 
was a first offender. Prison doors should 
not be opened by sentimental sob sisters 
to such killers as Alvin Karpis, John 
Dillinger, Harvey Bailey, “Baby Face” 
Nelson and the rest of the habitually and 
professionally criminal class. 

“Until children receive protective edu- 
cation against crime, until politics are 
divorced from law enforcement, and until 
our parole system is bettered, G-Men will 
be forced to ‘shoot it out’ with mur- 
derers, kidnappers, and sexual male- 
factors.” 
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I Visit The Home of Lily Pons 


_ by M. ROBERT ROGERS 


Cameraman Rogers illustrates how the home should be photographed, giving proper emphasis to the personality of 
the owner. For his subject, he selects the home of Lily Pons, who so graciously helped make his assignment pleasant. 


HOTOGRAPHING the home of a 
Prrer celebrity is an exciting di- 

version for a jaded photographer fed 
up with his regular routine. 

Many stars, I’m sorry to say, have ab- 
solutely no feeling for architectural 
beauty. They clutter up their homes with 
ostentatious gew-gaws that are fine for 
publicity ballyhoo but hard on photog- 
raphers with sensitive eyes. 

The beautiful Lily Pons, however, is 
one of the few ranking artists who really 
knows her architecture. Her superlative 
voice and acting ability have already 
made her so famous that she doesn’t need 
to be conspicuous. So her home near 
Silvermine, Connecticut, has that quiet 
dignity and simplicity which reflects true 
culture. 

It’s a little white stone cottage that 
looks as though it might have been 
plucked bodily from a Normandy hillside. 
By itself, it is a place of quaint beauty. 
When suffused with the vibrant Lily’s 
presence and personality, it becomes one 
of the real show places of the world. I 
had the good fortune to be invited there 
recently, camera and all, to take a lot of 
pictures for PopULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Silvermine is about fifty miles from 
New York, which meant a drive of two 
hours before I could begin taking pic- 
tures. The sun was bright when [ left the 
city but ominous clouds greeted my ar- 
rival at the star’s interesting home. 


Below: Lily and her mother await 
the photographer on the terrace of 
their beautiful Connecticut home. 






























As I went up the driveway to the cot- 
tage, curiously enough I saw a “13” on the 
door. Homes in Silvermine do not nor- 
mally have street numbers. However, the 
petite owner has such love for this un- 
lucky number that she not only shows it 
on her front door but has chosen it for 
the special license plate on her Packard. 


My assignment called for pictures of an 
interesting home which would truly in- 
terpret the personality and taste of the 
owner. That is the really important part 
of photographing any home. The first 
exterior I shot was of the quaint tower 
which houses the main entrance. Wear- 
ing the “mannish” slacks which are her 


' invariable country costume, the opera 
singer welcomed me there. 

“Let’s start immediately,” she said, 
“we'd better get what we can before it 
starts to rain.” 

Lily proved a sage prophet, but we'll 
come to that later. 

Naturally the exteriors were all shot 
through a K-2 filter. but I purposely 
gauged my exposures so that the sky 
would not appear to be over-filtered. Just 
enough to give a suggestion of variation 
between clouds and blue sky. 

I was disappointed to find the best full 
view of the house could be shot only from 
the bottom of the steeply sloping front 
lawn. That meant but one thing: I had 
to point my Leica upward and distort the 
perspective of the building even more 
than it would be normally. This is not a 
joke: the architecture of the house is 
purposely rustic and the ridge of the roof 
is actually somewhat swaybacked. There 
was nothing else to do but go ahead and 
shoot, knowing that I would have to make 
a compensating adjustment by tilting my 

(Continued on page 62) 


[MORE PICTURES ON THE NEXT PAGE] 


















































































































































































Left: Lily Pons believes 13 is her lucky 
number and uses it both for her house 
number and on her car license plate. 
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A STAR’S PERSONALITY 


1. Le Sone seated on her lounge was 
i 


talking—not posing for this picture. 
2. The Pons kitchen. Her Chinese 
cook is preparing luncheon. 


3. Lily’s chiffonier. Look closely and 
ou’ll see the portrait of Andre 
ostelanetz, reported secret husband, 

but denied. Exposed by daylight 

40 sec. at f 18. 


4. Observe the number of perfume 

bottles a movie star keeps handy on her 

dressing table. The camera angle had 

to be carefully chosen to avoid mirror 
reflection. 


5. The main living room. If you look 

hard you’ll find Lily and her mother 

on the davenport and Andre’s picture 
on the table. 


6. All pictures by the author except 

this one, taken by Miss Pons herself of 

her mother, a friend, and the family pet, 
**Panouche,”’ 
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FLECTED IN PICTURES 


7. The Italian dining room. Note the 
colored tile floor. A flash exposure with 
Hektor 28 mm. lens at / 9. 


8 ‘‘White Paws,” Lily’s pet cat, asleep 
on a forbidden couch. 


9. My lady’s bed awaits her. The maid 

has thoughtfully laid out pajamas, and 

a movie script lies open for last minute 
reading. 


10. ThePonsbathroom. The reflection 
on the tile wall could have been elimi- 
nated with a polarization filter. 

11. Thequaint, main entrance. Dressed 
in ‘‘mannish” slacks, Lily smiies a 
greeting. 

12. Mother and daughter have a 
friendly chat with a workman about the 
final details of a newly constructed 
swimming pool. 


[SEE STORY ON PRECEDING PAGE. ] 
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enlarging easel when the negative was 
ready to print. 

I began to get a taste of the tricks the 
weather was going to play on me through- 
out the day. Large clouds ran across the 
sky blotting out the sun, now letting it 
peer through. Whenever I had my cam- 
era ready, light conditions suddenly 
changed and I had to set it all over again. 
Under such conditions the Weston ex- 
posure meter was of little use except as 
a general guide because I couldn’t be 
pulling out a meter six or seven times 
for every shot. At a time like that your 
own photographic eyes, if you have them, 
must come to your rescue and tell you 
just how to make that last minute change 
of diaphragm and shutter speed to get 
the picture. 

When I was ready to shoot, Lily and 
her mother were both standing on the 





Lily Pons inspects some of her new 
achrome slides. 


terrace, and although architectural purists 
may think their presence disturbs the 
photograph, I think it gives the picture 
story value. 

The tiny, Gallic artist became so at- 
tached to the house during her two years 
tenancy that she recently purchased the 
twelve-acre estate. No sooner was this 
done than she had the inevitable urge to 
build. Hence I found a great deal of 
construction hubbub going on. 

At the foot of her lawn, workmen were 
finishing a palatial swimming pool. No 
doubt Lily acquired the swimming pool 
idea during her residence in Hollywood. 
She is one of those rare artists who is 

_ also practical. She watches over the ac- 
tivities of the workmen and each day 
finds out for herself just how far they 
have progressed. 

From the opposite side of the unfin- 
ished pool I made a shot of her and her 
mother talking to the workmen. 

A guest house is also being built in 
the woods, not far from the pool. She is 
having it done in the French provincial 
architecture of the main house and is 
proud of a circular bar she plans to in- 
stall in the round tower at the end of the 
new building. 

Lily Pons is noted for her love of ani- 
“mals, and she is particularly fond of a 
little mop of a dog presented to her by 
an admirer. Don’t think me irreverent 
for referring to a pedigreed Skye terrier 
as a mop. Lily evidently thinks the same. 
She has named him Panouche which in 
her Basque dialect means “dirty rag.” 

(Continued on page 70) 











Hollywood's Madcap Hurrell 


(Continued from page 18) 








“I can safely say that she is the most 
subtle subject with whom I have ever 
worked,” he says. “She doesn’t have to 
mugg or go through a lot of contortions 
to get herself across. I can get a hundred 
different poses by placing her on a chaise- 
longue and rolling the camera around her, 
shooting from different angles, without 
a change in the original pose, except 
facial expression. Mae likes to pose in 
as few clothes as the censors will allow. 
With her figure I don’t blame her. 

“Joan Crawford is another who gives. 
She is my most enthusiastic subject. We 
made something of a record by exposing 
five hundred plates at one sitting. You 
never see two poses of her that are alike. 
That’s because she senses beforehand 
what I want and also has a technical 
knowledge of photography. 

“Shirley Temple, believe it or not, has 
as amazing a sense of photographic value 
as anyone four times her age. She places 
herself completely in my hands. She 
won't sit for anyone who doesn’t interest 
her, either. My show for her is to tell 
her stories. I make ’em up as I go along 
and she’ll pose all night if I keep on 
spinning yarns. 

“Ronald Colman is a man who knows 
his pictures. Gary Cooper is a natural, if 
and when I can hog-tie him long enough 
to get him to the studio. He is aware of 
the value of publicity stills, but hates 
the chore. Wallace Beery has a natural 
head. Just bang away at him from any 
angle and you can’t miss. 

“Men are almost invariably self-con- 
scious before the lens. Their idea seems 
to be, ‘let’s get this over with.’ That’s 
why the average man’s picture isn’t as 
good as a woman’s.” 

“Let’s hear some of the screwy things 
that have happened,” I begged. 

“Lots of them I couldn’t repeat. For 
instance, the time, not long ago, when a 
certain blonde dancing star lost her 
panties.” 

“I can’t tell you her name, but you 
might be able to guess. It happened on 
a sound stage where I was shooting pro- 
duction stills. This girl had on real 
tight shorts, you know, the dancing kind. 
Just as she was going good in a tap rou- 
tine I raised my Graflex. As I clicked 
the shutter her pants dropped down 
about her feet. Was her face red? She 
immediately wanted to buy the negative, 
but I saved her peace of mind and gave 
it to her. She had me make one print 
and then destroy the negative. She’s 
going to keep that one as a reminder to 
wear tighter pants.” 

Like the postman who takes a long 
walk on his day off, Hurrell’s hobby— 
and he rides it—is the candid camera, of 
which he has one of every kind from a 
Contax to a Rolleiflex. He uses them 
constantly, and is as likely to have the 
lens of a miniature stuck through his 
lapel button as not. One of his favorite 
stunts is taking intimate pictures of his 
friends in the bath. These he will en- 
large and mail to them. He is one of the 
first, incidentally, to make a candid 


camera shot of himself. He used a Leica, 
affixed a long cord to the shutter, and 
shot himself in various crazy moving 
poses. Because of his interest in the 
hobby he offers here a few hints to be- 
ginners. 

“These hints are to people who are just 
starting, particularly those whose appa- 
ratus is in the beginner’s stage,” he says. 

“Anyone, with any kind of a camera, 
can make an artistic picture. The thing 
to remember is that a camera is only as 
good as its lens, and all machines have 
their limitations. A lens, incidentally, is 
only as good as its user. Stay within the 
confines of your camera and you can 
make good pictures. Try these funda- 
mentals: 

“Always pick an interesting subject. A 
better picture can be made of a rusty tin 
can than of an object of beauty if the 
former has more human interest. 

“Choose a subject that has pattern 
and design. Try to visualize how the 
finished print will look. Avoid shooting 
at random. Wait until the subject is 
strikingly lighted or has unusual back- 
ground, then shoot. 

“Portray animation. If your subject is 
alive, show it. 

“Forget instruction books and experi- 
ment. Climb a tree, hold the camera 
sideways or at some crazy angle. One 
of the best ways to get a picture of a 
crowd is to hold the camera over your 
head at arms length, up-side down. 

“In making a closeup, be sure the eyes 
have catch-lights, otherwise they will be 
dull and expressionless. This may best 
be obtained by having one lamp at an 
eye-level with the subject. 

“The best way for an amateur to get a 
diffused light with a Kodak, or similar 
instrument, is by stretching a damp piece 
of silk stocking over the lens, or even 
better, dipped in India ink to remove all 
traces of fibers. 

“Remember that the more directly an 
object approaches the lens, the less 
blurred will be the result. 

“Don’t think you need artificial light. 
Daylight is good. Try blacking out the 
bottom of the window from whence the 
light strikes your subject. 

“Above all things, keep banging away. 
The saying: ‘practice makes perfect,’ was 
written for photographers.” 

This, then, is an introduction to Holly- 
wood’s genius of the still-camera. A por- 
trait-painter of no mean ability, and an 
expert at etching. Generally speaking, 
a swell guy. You'll have to excuse him 
now. He’s lying flat on his belly on the 
roof of his dark-room, banging furiously 
away at a couple of cats fighting in the 
yard below. 


A Manufactured Moon 
YOU wish a moon on the finished 
print, cut out a small circle from 
a piece of heavy paper—or better yet 
take one of the paper dots from a per- 
forating machine—and set it carefully on 
your negative at the point you wish the 
moon to appear. 
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Now 


COLOR SNAPSHOTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Announcing the uew BDUFAYCOLOR filme 
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Now you can capture all of the brilliance of color and 
the full beauty of nature with just as much ease as 
snapping a regular black and white picture. Simply 
place the new Dufaycolor Film in your camera. It is 
reasonable in price .... fits all popular cameras and, 
besides, is now developed free of charge in Dufaycolor 
Laboratories. Pick out your best “shots” and have color 


prints made of them. See your dealer or write direct. 


aaa aaa aaa aaa a aaa aat aa ane etaahea aaa aera eae ee 
DUFAYCOLOR 


THE NATURAL COLOR FILM 


DUFAYCOLOR, INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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What's New 








in the Trade 





PPEALING to the throngs of new pic- 
ture takers because of their moderate 
price, capability and trim, modern appear- 
ance, a new series of Kodak Juniors in six 
models, designated as Series II, is an- 
nounced by Eastman Kodak. 

These new Kodaks come in two sizes: 
Six-16 (21% x 4%) and Six-20 (2% x 3%), 
each size with three 
different lens equip- 
ments, single, Kodak 
Bimat and Kodak 
Anastigmat f 6.3. 

The Six-16 and Six- 
20 with f 6.3 lenses 
have Kodex and Ko- 
don shutters respec- 
tively, each with 
time and bulb action 
and shutter speeds 
ranging from 1/25 to 
1/100 second. Focus- 





ing is done by re- 
New Eastman volving the lens 
Kodak Junior. mount. 


Those with Kodak Bimat lenses, which 
are in focus mounts and equipped with Ko- 
don shutters, also have shutter speeds from 
1/25 to 1/100 second, with time and bulb 
action. ; 

The single lens Juniors have good-quality 
fixed focus lenses, the Six-16 with a Kodal 
shutter and the Six-20 with a Kodo shut- 
ter. Both can be set for instantaneous 
snapshots and time exposures. All models 
carry both waist level and open frame, di- 
rect view finders. : 

The price range is from $9.25 for the Six- 
20 with single lens to $15.75 for the Six-16 
with Kodak Anastigmat f 6.3 lens. 


HE Camera House, Inc., 145 E. 60th St., 

New York City, has been appointed 
Eastern Distributor for Hornstein Photo 
Sales of Chicago. Among the products in- 
cluded will be Faultless Pan Heads, Splic- 
ers, and Time Alarms, Samson Tripods and 
cases, Faultless Slide Boxes, Masks, and 
Weston Meter Cases. 


FFECTIVE immediately, the present 

Model “A” Argus Projector has been 
discontinued and is replaced by the new 
improved Model “B,” priced at $32.50. The 
additional important improvements include 
a new automatic rear aperture glass re- 
lease which relieves all pressure when ad- 
vancing film. This prevents drag and elim- 
inates the possibility of film scratches or 
damage to emulsion. The projector is pro- 
vided with a ground and polished silvered 
mirror reflector and a patentéd head ab- 
sorbing filter to protect film under all con- 
ditions. beak S 


OHN G. MARSHALL, Inc., inform us 

that their No. 1 set of colors won hon- 
orable mention in the 1937 Modern Packag- 
ing Exhibition. The box is finished in white 
lacquer and bears a silver and _ crimson 
label. The interior is finished in silver and 
has been designed by. the well known por- 
trait painter, Lucile Robertson (Mrs. Mar- 
shall). Possibly the outstanding feature of 
the package is a glass palette which covers 
a white mat. On this, spaces are marked 
off which bear the names of the various 
colors, a great convenience to the colorists. 


ASTMAN has now made its Pola-screens 

available for use on amateur “still” 
cameras as well as on amateur motion pic- 
ture cameras. 

For amateur “still’ cameras, the Pola- 
screens Type 1A come in four sizes, desig- 
nated as Series V, VI, VII and VIII. For 
each size is available a range of adapter 
rings with which the Pola-screen can be 
fitted to the lens mount of practically any 
camera. Separate lens hoods are also 
available. 

With a Kodak Pola-screen, pictures can 
be taken obliquely Leen glass or water 
so that the details beyond are clearly vis- 
ible without objectionable surface reflec- 
tions. Surfaces—metal surfaces excepted— 
can be photographed obliquely so that re- 
flections interfering with renditions of sur- 
face detail or with good composition, can be 





subdued. The blue sky, in pictures made at 
right angles to the sun’s ray, can be re- 
corded in any shade from light to quite 
dark gray in Mech-and-aihtie pictures. 
When pictures are being made in full 
color with Kodachrome, subjects can be 
made to stand out owe | against a dark 


blue —- This method of darkening the 
sky is the only one possible in color pho- 
tography. 


* * * 


HE Filmo Streamline 8, new 8 mm. cam- 

era just announced by the Bell & How- 
ell Company is not only “palm size,” as 
this company advertises, but it is palm 
fitting as well. This newest Filmo is the 
same size as the original Double 8, and, as 
the illustration shows, its die-cast alumi- 
num case is designed along the flowing 
lines which characterize everything these 
days, from motor cars to ocean liners. 

The serious 8 mm. amateur will welcome 
the single-frame device on the Streamline 
8, a mechanism 
which permits the 
user of 8 mm. film 
to enjoy animation 
work. The table-top 
enthusiast will enjoy 
making motion pic- 
tures of jointed dolls 
and animals, and 
movies of the toys in 
action under the tree 
next Christmas. A 
new exposure guide 
is built into the cam- 
era, a guide which 
ermits quicker 
ight readings. Choice 

of two speed ranges 
is available, 8-16-24-32 and 16-32-48-64 
frames per second. 

The lens is a Taylor-Hobson 124% mm. 
f 2.5, fully corrected for both black-and- 
white and natural color film and is in- 
stantly interchangeable with an almost un- 
limited selection of other lenses. 1-inch 
and 1%-inch lenses are mounted directly 
for the Streamline 8, and the camera is 
equipped with two viewfinder masks out- 
lining the exact fields encompassed by 
these lenses. In addition, an expensive 
adapter makes possible the use on this 

(Continued on page 73) 


New Filmo 
Streamline 8. 





Calendar of Photographic Exhibitions 













































































Entry | ENTRIES CLOSING Dates OPEN TO 
Saton Aspumes FEE ALLOWED DatTE THE PvuBLICc 
Los-Angeles All-American Salon...... Los Angeles, Calif. June 21—July 17 
p eke Cartwright Hall 
Northern Photographic Exhibition...... Bradford, Yorks, England June 19—August 21 
Eighth Chicago International Salon of|Mr. Alex J. Krupy, Chrm. 137 yt 
Photography—Chicago Camera Club..|N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. July 15—Sept. 19 
; ‘ Secretaire de la Societe Fran- . 
get ag egg Salon of Photo-|csise de Photographie—15 rue Oct. 2—Oct. 17 
graphic a | en rer er rer de Clichy, Paris 9e, France 
W. H. Hammond, Sec’y., 2 Cs a 
The 46th Toronto Salon of Photography Gould St., Toronto, Canada $1.00 4 July 31 Aug. 27—Sept. 11 
F. J. Mortimer, Dorset House, 
London Salon of Photography.......... Stamford St., London, S.E. 1, 5s. Sept. 1 Sept. 11—Oct. 9 
England 
: Salon Director, Everhart Mu- Everhart Museum 
Anthracite Salon, Scranton Camera Club seum, Scranton, Penna. $1.00 4 Sept. 7 Sept. 18—Oct. 4 
C. Stuart Tomkins, Hon. Sec’y., 
Victorian Salon of Photography........ The Junction, Camberwell, 5s. 4 Sept. 11 | Oct. 18—Oct. 30 
Melbourne, Australia 
’ : ee Modern Hungarian Photogra- 
Int Photographic Exhibition. Centenary phers, Budapest VIII, Rakoczi-| $1.00 4 Sept. 20 Month of October 
of Daguerre in Budapest............. ut 19, Hungary 
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These fine darkroom sets include all necessar 
making your own prints. You will find a worl 
The work is pleasant—fascinating! 
finishing—and you can make extra money b 

he work is not difficult—and with a little 
finest quality. 


Included in each darkroom set is a complete instruction manual. 
finishing process step by step in clear easy-to-understand language. 


Everything Included 


eotasiogs big = chemicals, tongs, graduate, safe-light and printing paper. 
else to buy. 

or post card size. Outfit No. C set is for 
now in this fascinating work—select the out 
these low, bargain prices! 





2—Print tongs I—Lb. Acid Fixer 





For the beginner, Outfit No. C is complete in every detail, 
lacking only some of the refinements which make outfits 
No. r an Eyton for continuous use. Only $1.95 
postpaid or COD, plus postage. Accommodates all pictures 
up to and including 116 (21 x 414”). Shpg. wt., 5 Ibs. 


OUTFIT CONSISTS OF:— 





I—Ruby Bulb 

3—Amateur Trays 1, Lb. Acid Fixer 
I—Thermometer —Wood Ptg. Frame 
5—M & 9 Tubes Developer I—Pkg. Paper 


This dandy Outfit is all you need to discover for yourself 
the absorbing fascination of meeting your own pictures. 
The regular value of Outfit No. is $3.85—now only 
$2.95 postpaid or sent COD, plus postage. For all pic- 
tures up to 314 x 514”. Shpg. wt., 6 Ibs. Outfit includes: 


I—Ruby Bulb I—Lb. Acid Fixer x 

3_Metal Trays 20—Sheets 3!/,x5'/. pa- I—Stirring Rod 
1—Thermometer er I—Record Book 
2—Stainless Clips I—Ptg. Frame I—Instruction Book 
6—M & O Tubes Developer I—4 oz. Graduate 


Send in your order today and start printing 
your own pictures right away! 


Csitral Camira Company 


230 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. PP-8, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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You Can Develop and 
Print Your Own Pictures | 


supplies for developing your own films— 
of pleasure in finishing your own pictures. 
Think of the money you can save by doing your own 
printing and developing your friends’ pictures 
experience you can turn out pictures of the 


WITH COMPLETE MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS/ 


It takes you through the 
J ) : J With this boo! 
guide you will find it extremely simple to turn out perfect pictures the first time. 


In these Central Darkroom Sets you will find everythin 
necessary to enable you to start your own developing an 


hree fine Outfits are offered. No. A and B is for pictures up to 314x512 inches 
i icture sizes up to and including 21x41, inches. 


You save money, too, by buying your finis ing equipment —_ ee in kit = og Start 
t you want and order yours right away at 


OUTFIT "ar Our finest! No. A, (a $6.00 value) is now yours for only $4.95, postpaid or 
COD, plus postage. For all pictures up to 314x512”. Shpg. wt., 8 lbs. 


I—Instruction Book 


OUTFIT “C” ... REGULAR $2.65 VALUE... NOW 
éN95 


I—Stirring Rod 
I—Instruction Book 
I—Graduate 


OUTFIT “BY .. . REGULAR $3.85 VALUE... NOW 


S295 





PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS since 1899 
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OUTFIT CONSISTS OF:— I—Ruby bulb 20—Sheets 3!/,x5'/, paper 

i—4"" Roller 3—Metal Trays 1—Print Frame # K! 
2—10xl4 bik. squeegee plates |—Thermometer I—Stirring Rod * 
I—4 oz. Polishing Solution 2—Stainless Clips I—Record Book : 
1—Cloth 6é—Tubes M & © Developer I—4 oz. Graduate Get your free copy of Central’s big brand- 


new Money-Saving Camera Bargain Book of 
Cameras and Supplies—sent free upon re- 
quest while the supply lasts! Describes latest 
developments, methods in photography— 
offers hundreds of candid, still and movie 
cameras, films, lenses, chemicals—everything 
photographic—all at tremendous savings. 
All guaranteed. Central offers you the most 
complete, varied stock of photographic mer- 
chandise in the country. All orders shipped 
same day received on satisfaction or money- 
back guarantee! Send coupon or Postcard 
for your Free copy QUICK! 


We Take Your Old Camera 
and Equipment IN TRADE! 


We can offer you a reasonable sum 
for any ‘salable photographic ap- 
paratus. Write! Send for Free Cam- 
era Bargain Book NOW! 


MAIL COUPON! 






CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
230 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. PP-8, Chicago, U.S.A. 
FREE Gentlemen: Send me, without obligation, new FREE joc wer: da 


saving Bargain Boo Cameras and Supplies, containing 
so0oK Special authoritative Photographic Articles. — 


CASH [] Lenclose $...................- for Darkroom Set, NO. s-sv.cve-erccsvez0e 


Send me Darkroom Set, NO. .......0-:ss-+seseseesee » C.0.D. I promise 
plus C.O.D, fee and postage. 


c.0.D. Oo to pay postman $ 1 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Back. 











City. 





(Please Print Plainly) 
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$100 


IN CASH PRIZES 





This Synchro-Sunlight picture is an ex- 
ample of what you can do with your 


miniature or plate camera. It was taken 
in mid-afternoon on a bright May day with 
a Kalart Speed Flash attached to Zeiss 
Maximar Camera. Exposure 1/100th sec. 
f 12, E.K. Super Sensitive Panchromatic 
film with one medium size flash bulb. 


Win $50 with Your 


Synchro-Sunlight Pictures 


We will pay $50 first prize, $25 
second prize, and five additional 
prizes of $5 each for the best Syn- 
chro-Sunlight pictures submitted 
on or before September 1, 1937. 
Amateur and professional prints 
given the same consideration. En- 
ter as many prints as you wish, but 
be sure your name and address ap- 
pears on the back of each. Suffi- 
cient return postage must accom- 
pany all entries. Every effort will 
be made to assure the safe return 
of prints submitted, but we cannot 
be responsible for loss or damage. 

Get out your camera and Speed 
Flash right now, and begin to cap- 
ture a new array of Synchro-Sun- 
light effects. Synchronized speed 
flashes in bright sunlight make 
strikingly different pictures— 
strong top and back lighting, with 
full foreground detail—beautiful 
cloud formations. 

Write for illustrated folder, 
“Synchro - Sunlight Photography,” 
telling how. 


The Kalart Speed Flash 


Photographers all over the coun- 
try are enthusiastic in their praise 
of the Kalart Speed Flash. Syn- 
chro-Sunlight pictures are easy 
when a Kalart Speed Flash is used 
with your camera. No power lines 
—no bulky equipment. Excellent 
action shots under any light con- 
ditions. Adapted to practically all 
cameras, including Leica and Con- 
tax. Price, $11.25. 

See the 
Kalart 
Speed Flash 
at your deal- 
ers and ask 
for a _ trial 
with your 
own camera. 





THE 
KALART COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Contest Editor 


56 Warren Street New York City 
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| Will the Miniature 
LL 


Survive the Candid Camera Craze? 


(Continued from page 32) 





outfit. I am acquainted with the admin- 
istrative heads of the leading miniature 
camera makers in this country and I am 
sure that even they would (though per- 
haps not over the counter!) offer the same 
advice. 

For at least nineteen out of twenty new 
recruits to the swelling ranks of ama- 
teur photography, the best beginning is 
with the used box with a bellows and 
a “lens good enough for a beginner” 
which need not cost more than the sum 
mentioned previously and which might 
very well cost considerably less. Such 
a camera using, say, a quarter-plate or 
4x 5 film will produce contact prints that 
can be seen and studied with the naked 
eye and so eliminate, at least for a time, 
the complexities of the enlarger. 

Focusing on a_ groundglass, which 
every beginner should experience for a 
time, will be possible. If the shutter works 
at 1/300 second, as practically all circular 
shutters now-a-days do, it will be plenty 
fast enough for all practical purposes. If 
it has a long bellows, it will be capable 
of a wider range of work than any minia- 
ture with one lens. If the user is too busy 
to do his own developing and printing, 
as many thousands are, and he has them 
done at the store, the cost of operation 
will be actually less than with a minia- 
ture: a single good minnie enlargement 
costs as much as a whole dozen 4 x 5 
films! 

As for size and weight and convenience 
for carrying about (the eloquent climax 
in any candid camera sales talk): well, 
the best miniature cameras, made of 
solid metal, weigh about one pound and, 
while I haven’t any ordinary cameras at 
hand to weigh, my belief is that a 4 x 5 
folding kodak, being made of wood, will 
heft less than this. If you include only 
two of the many supplementary lenses 
recommended for this miniature, the total 
weight will more than double that of 
any ordinary camera. 

And when it comes to the problem of 
portability—this factor is greatly exag- 
gerated. Most of us use our cameras 
around the house and when we venture 
afield we go in the car and park the outfit 
on the back seat. Of course, if we are 
explorers heading for the ends of the 
earth, the situation might be different, but 
even there I'm not so sure. Admiral 
Byrd took Leicas with him to the South 
Pole (I examined one of them the other 
day) but he also took Graflexes! And 
the Martin Johnsons, whose problem of 
portability in the wild jungles was if 
anything even more urgent, outfitted 
themselves on their first trip with a bat- 
tery of 5 x 7 Graflexes, switching on later 
trips to 4 x 5's. 

A last word on this mooted, misunder- 
stood question of weight. One of the 
commonest and most baffling causes of 
bad prints with the average beginner is 
movement of his camera while making an 
exposure. Even with the camera on a 
tripod, the inexperienced shooter will, 
until he learns the trick, shove instead 


of squeeze his release, and so blur his 
picture. With the camera in the hand 
it is something of an art to hold it steady 
while exposing at any of the slower 
speeds. And the smaller and lighter the 
camera, the more difficult this art be- 
comes. The heavier and bulkier camera is 
the steadier and therefore more suitable 
for the beginner. 

I expect that most candid camera fans 
will agree with much of my argument 
so far. They will admit that the mar- 
velous, beautiful, complicated little ma- 
chines they use so skillfully are more than 
the mere beginner should tackle. But 
they will take exception to my statement 
that the range of the miniature camera 
is limited. They are now sputtering to 
get a word in edgewise on the theme that 
the miniature (together with its basketful 
of extra lenses, of course) can not only 
do anything any other camera ever did 
but a whole lot more. The miniature, 
they want to make perfectly clear, has ex- 
panded the limits of the photographic 
art and made it, friends, what it is to- 
day (cheers and loud applause). 

To this I say: Sure, I know. The 
little German optical jewels you carry 
in your (sagging) coat pockets make 
many experimental exposures inexpen- 
sive (though perhaps they’d do better if 
they carefully made one good one!). Their 
shorter focal lengths make the ultra-fast 
exposures more practical (how many pic- 
tures are actually taken at these ultra 
speeds!). They are so small that you 
can shoot the bathing beauties at the 
beach without their seeing you (aha!). 
You can hop about quickly, minnie in 
hand, and take shots of children and 
babies at play with all the detail that 
“makes a picture pulse with naturalness 
and life” (though good pictures have 
never been taken by any one hopping 
about). : 

Fine, I say to all this. Have it your 
own way, indulge your minnie-catalogue 
dream. It’s all true if you see it that 
way, but I have just one final word for 
you to think over. Admitting that these 
new little cameras are mechanical gems 
of precision and flexibility and have filled 
our annual photographic albums and 
salons with many lovely prints, I claim 
that there is just one thing they can’t 
do, and apparently are never going to be 
able to do. They can’t make clear pic- 
tures! 

Wait a minute, now! Hear me. I have 
used every conceivable type of camera 
for twenty odd years, including the min- 
nies. I have seen the albums and been to 
the print shows, and I have never yet seen 
an enlargement from one of the minnies 
which is as sharp and clear and brilliant 
as can and frequently is made by a regu- 
lar camera with a good lens. You answer 
that prints of such brilliancy are often 
not wanted, that the most artistic effects 
in both portraits and landscapes come 
from softness and diffusion. 

True, but there are times, many times, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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in still and motion picture photography 


THE PHOTOSCOP 


universal photo-electric exposure meter 


DIRECT—CERTAIN—CONSTANT 


Set the PHOTOSCOP for the speed rating of the film you are using, and 
for the most frequently employed shutter-time of the still camera or the 
"taking speed" of the cine-camera. Thereafter point the PHOTOSCOP in 
any direction, right or left, up or down; the electrically actuated red index 
needle swings instantly to the one and only correct "stop." 


The unusual design of the PHOTOSCOP, featuring an ingenious placement 
of inclined photo-cell and mirror, limits the angle of measurement strictly 
to the 45 degrees of practical photographic importance. The region di- 
rectly in front and just below the horizon is favored. The “toplight" 
influence is completely eliminated. 





Price, complete with sturdy ever-ready leather case, whose cover 
serves as a shield against foreground reflections, neck cord and Ref- 


ference Book for Photographic Exposure 











PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 
10 W. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 85-8 


Eastman Process Filmpack 5 
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THE DREM EXPOSURE METER 


INSTOSCOPE $9.60 


Leather Case (if wanted) 50 








andkes- $99.50 


THE INSTOSCOPE 


Visual Exposure Meter 
EVER-READY—INSTANT—ONE-HANDED 
Owners of electric exposure meters will find 


the INSTOSCOPE a valuable auxiliary tool 


to assist where very low illumination is en- 
countered. 


14,000 camera users throughout America have responded to our recent offers to bring the INSTO- 
SCOPE within the reach of every camera owner at the phenomenally low price of $2.60. This is the 
same INSTOSCOPE—not a discontinued model, not a cheapened version—that won such acclaim 
when originally offered at $6.50 that the increase in the sales made it possible to bring the price down 
to $4.50, which has now been further reduced in the interests of better photography among the great 


mass of camera users. 


The INSTOSCOPE is pre-settable for any emulsion. There is nothing to adjust during or after meas- 


uring exposure. It is vest-pocket size, for 
one-hand use and indicates instantly the 





‘ . To the 30,000 Owners of the Reference Book for Photographic 
complete set of pairs of time and stop Exposure Issued by Photo Utilities, Inc. — 
In view of certain changes and additions made recently by film 


which can be used. 


manufacturers, please note the following corrections: 


Kodachrome, Regular 
Kodachrome, A, no filter 


Kodachrome, B, professional cut film for high 
intensity lamps 





17 


Kodachrome, B, for daylight with obligatory filter 


19 








Kinolux No. 3, 1&6 mm : ..24 








To Daylight To Tungsten 
17 
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— TWO WAYS TO END EXPOSURE GUESSING — 
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Keeping Records | 
(Continued _ page alll | 


acquainted with the use of filters so you 
can leave that space blank. 

But you should mark the figure at 
which you stopped your lens, providing 
of course, that your lens has a shutter 
with different stops. 

Perhaps your lens has only two speeds 
—instantaneous and time exposure. Hav- 
ing used bright sunlight, your exposure 
would have been instantaneous. Note 
it as such, 

Note also the type of film used—pan- 
chromatic, panatomic, verichrome, etc. 

For each negative you make that day, 
record the conditions under which it was 
made. And if you develop your own 
films, fill out the other columns with the 
necessary information. 

When your films are dried—or returned 
from the camera shop—mark with ink 
on the margins of the emulsion side— 
the dull, not the glossy side—the number 
in the book for that particular subject. 
ALSO—mark the pack or roll number. 

For instance, the picture of Junior and 
Fido will be marked Pack 1, No. 1. All 
of the negatives from this first pack can 
then be put into an envelope marked 
with the pack number and the date and 
the envelope then filed in a box. Oil- 
cloth covered boxes generally used for 
filing kitchen recipes will hold quite a 
few negatives and are easy to handle. 

All negatives, both good and bad, 








CANDID 
CAMERA 


FO 
FAST ACTION PHOTOS 
AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD! 





Fast fully corrected Achromatic Lens. 
Speed Shutter and Critical Focusing 
adjustment with telescope View Finder. 
Precision built, Beautifully Finished, 
and furnished with Cable Release for 
shutter. Takes 16 Clear, Sharp Pic- 
tures on one roll of film. Comparable 
with much more expensive Cameras. 
Order Now for Special Introductory 
Price of only $3.98 Postpaid—C. O. D. 
if preferred, plus postage. Money in- 
7 refunded if you are not satis- 
ed. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. P3, 303 West 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
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should be filed, even if the film is en- 
tirely blank. It is necessary to have 
them all if the record is to be complete. 
A partially kept record is only partially 
useful. 

Upon examining the picture of Junior 
and Fido, you find that it has very black 
shadows and very white highlights. 
Junior’s eyes are mere black slits. The 
sun caused him to squint. 

Evidently something was wrong. 

But here is picture No. 7 from that 
same group. It is of Junior in his sand 
box with a castle he had just built. His 
eyes are not squinted. The shadows are 
not too black. The highlights are not 
too white. There is ample detail all over 
the picture. 

You consult your record. The ex- 
posure, you find, was the same in both 
cases. But the light was different. Pic- 
ture No. 1 was made in bright sunlight 
at one o'clock. Picture No. 7 was made 
at four o’clock and in the shadow of 
the house. 

At the time you made it, you hesi- 
tated for fear there was not enough 
light. But you wanted the picture of 
that castle Junior had just built. The 
sand box was in the shade and couldn’t 
be moved. So you took the chance. 
And the results are excellent. 

You have learned that too intense 
light, especially with the sun almost di- 
rectly overhead, is not best for making 
snapshots, that the not-too-dense shade 
at four o’clock in the afternoon gave 
better results. Consequently you have 
saved yourself from making that same 
mistake again. 

This, indeed, is a very elementary il- 
lustration. Many other factors would 
enter into it even under exactly the same 
conditions, depending upon the kind of 
film used, the length of exposure, the 
development, etc. 

When you’ve reached the point where 
you want to investigate all these whys 
and wherefores, you will have become a 
photographic bug of the first rank. 

Then you'll find your record of even 
more value to you. So keep it accurately 
and completely, especially when you 
start making pictures by artificial light, 
which is more difficult to handle than 
daylight and the results more uncertain. 

This record-keeping may sound like 
a lot of hard work, but actually it is 
very easy and becomes a simple matter 
of routine. It is bound to improve your 
picture-taking ability by placing valuable 
information at your finger tips. 








JAMDSE 






Tool o 


A whole shop full of tools in 
one. Grinds, polishes, routs, 
drills, cuts, carves, sands, 

saws, sharpens, engraves. 

Uses 200 different acces- 
sories. For home, shop or 
take to job. Plugs in any 
light socket AC or DC 110 
v. 13,000 r. p. m. 


Get A Demonstration 


at Hardware, Dept. Stores, 
Tool Dealers or order on 
eve iet yearn 
0. up postp 
‘cessories Free. De Luxe 
Moieleis.80. with6 Ac- & > ai 
cessories. Catalog Free. projects 25c, 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1101 W. Monroe St, Dept. AY, Chicago 





CRAFTSMAN 
Project I Book 


"aor working plans formar 
or coin, 
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| Box Camera Close-ups 
(Continued from page 25) 





| 


spectacle lens snugly in front, as shown 
in Fig. 1. 

The ends at the back are bent so they 
will not scratch the camera. To use this 
lens holder, place the lens in the de- 
pression in front of the camera, tilt the 
box to keep the lens from falling, and 
then slip the holder down over the camera 
by pulling it outward along the sides. 
When in place, hook it at the back. 

On the pictures I had taken with the 
13-inch lens, I noticed the larger subjects 
were so much off center that some were 
partly out of the picture! This was, I 
found, caused by the view finder being 
apart from the camera lens. I overcame 
this next time by placing the subject over 
toward the side of the finder nearest the 
camera lens when taking a picture hori- 
zontally and toward the end nearest me 
when using the camera upright. 

I learned that I could estimate the dis- 
tance accurately enough when using the 
24-inch lens, but I usually measure the 
distance from my camera to the subject 
when using the 13-inch lens. I use the 24- 
inch lens for fairly large subjects, such as 
a dog, and also for portraits. The 13- 
inch lens is fine for smaller subjects, Figs. 
2 and 3. To take pictures of even smaller 
things, I put two 13-inch lenses together 
on the front of my camera. They enabled 
me to get about 8 inches from the subject 
and produced a depth of field of about an 
inch. 

Then I tried a 444-inch focal length lens 
on the camera. It had a depth of field of 
1% inch. I use it to make pictures such as 
the one shown. (See Fig. 4.) However, 
when I get any closer than 13 inches, I 
cannot sight with the view finder, but 
have to point the camera straight at the 
subject I’m photographing. 

If you should want to make an eye- 
level portrait of someone standing, you 
could not do this very well using the 
groundglass finder. In order to get nat- 
ural angle shots, more easily you should 
make a wire finder. 

Set your camera on something solid and 
point it so that all of some object will 
appear in the view finder. Then make the 
wire finder so that it will include the 
same field. The bottom of the finder 
should be far enough above the top of the 
camera that your view will not be ob- 
structed. Try practicing with a piece of 
copper wire until you find the correct 
size for the finder. 

Where light conditions are poor you 
will want to make time exposures if your 
camera shutter can be set for time. The 
way I use my box camera on a tripod is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. I merely fastened the 
legs of my tripod to a piece of board and 
nailed four small strips around it so that 
the camera was held tightly. There is no 
need for a tilt-top, as the necessary tilting 
can be taken care of with the legs. 

With the simple accessories I have dis- 
cussed, you should be able to increase the 
scope of your activities with your box 
camera beyond your highest hopes. 
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A FRE FLYING VACATION... 
TWA SKYLINER PHOTO CONTEST 


This nation-wide contest is for amateurs only ... FOR THE BEST 


PICTURES OF, FROM or IN A TWA SKYSLEEPER, SKYCLUB or 
SKYLINER PLANE. 


Pictures will be judged on human interest appeal, beauty and originality. 
Unusual “'skyscapes’” from the plane window—passengets or crew inside 
or outside the plane and unusual angles of the plane suggest possibilities. 


PRIZES Technique will not be the deciding factor. Prints should be between 4 
1st PRIZE: Up to 5,000 miles round trip inches and 10 inches, longest dimension. Number of prints per entry 
aa : ; WA Bie A ae : : 
“aioe y= beeen ated unlimited . . . winning photos to become property of TWA—entries will 
2nd PRIZE: Up to 3,000 miles round not be returned unless so marked and postage included. Duration of con- 

trip—between any two points on the a 
TWA system.* test—July 15th to October 15th. 
3rd PRIZE: Up to 1,000 miles—or a 4 : bes § 
round trip between any two points on Submit entries to—TWA Photo Contest, Municipal Airport, Kansas 
the TWA system not over 500 miles 
apart.* City, Mo., or to your nearest 
10 PRIZES of $5.00. I'WA ticket office. 


25 ‘‘Honorable Mention’’ Awards of 
$2.00—or a chromium plated 8-inch 
model of a TWA Skysleeper mounted 
on a streamlined ashtray. 









*Winners of any of these trips may plan July 15th 
to include the privilege of ‘‘doing’’ 


TWA’s great Maintenance Base at Kan- to 
sas City, with camera. Oct. 15th 


Gor further Details: Ask for folde 
TWA Photo Contest Rules at any TY 
office or Photographer's Supply store 
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DON Precision FOCUSING Lens MOUNT 
for your ARGUS camera 


You can now focus your ARGUS exactly for all 
distances from infinity down to 4 ft. by means of a 
convenient screw ring added to your lens barrel. 
With the DON focusing mount you need no por- 
trait attachments, and your ARGUS equals most 
high-priced — ene. — $5.00 at- 


tached. Inquire or send c 
PATTEE 


iENTIFIC ‘DEVELOPMENT co. 
Niantic, Conn 











Concentrated Liquid 
Hardener and Ack ifier 


Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
111 W, 64th St., N.Y. 





ELD ate)! 


Add Hardeno ents excessive 
oattonees ‘and "eriiling’ of of ‘saaulahon during warm 


$ Os. 1 pottle (makes 1 gallon).......0--.---+++-' $ .30 











BARGAINS LIKE THESE 











*CONTAX I1l, F/1.6 SONNAR................. $275.00 
*KEYSTONE 8 MM MOVIE... 25.50 
*KEYSTONE 16 MM MOVIE... 29.50 
*LEICA G, F/1.5 XENON, 240.00; WITH 

Fre « 169.00 
*LEICA F, F/2 149.00 
8 | ne ees 89.00 
ROLLEIFLEX, TESSAR LENS, CASE, EX- 

TORTIE cccssssininsutpnteinessoesitetiealpiptianhaipetmentissapennasiits 69.00 
SUPER IKONTA B 105.00 
GRAFLEX 314x444, TESSAR LENS......... 49.00 
*VOIGHTLANDER REFLEX 2'4x2%q F/4.5 22.00 
*“SUPER IKONTA A, F/3.5...-...2----cn0cecceeceee 69.00 
*ZEISS NETTAR 244x3%, F/3.5...-....--m_ 45.00 
*ZEISS SONNAR F/2 85 MM LENS... 150.00 
*ZEISS SONNAR F/1.5 50 MM LENS........ 125.00 
SPEED GRAPHIC 4x5, F/4.5 LENS........... 65.00 


METERS, BINOCULARS, AND ENLARGERS 
*SLIGHTLY SHOPWORN; NEVER LOADED 


SEND FOR FREE LIST 


WELLS-SMITH 


71 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


FORMERLY AT 26 NORTH WELLS 




















CORRECT 
EXPOSURE 
with LEUDI 


* 

The Leudi Exposure Met- 
er shows you how to regu- 
late your camera for the 
prevailing light condition 
—indicates the correct 
aperture opening and the 
right shutter speed for 
your picture. Over or un- 
der exposure is impossible. 
Investigate this clever lit- 
tle accessory—today—and 
learn like thousands of 
others how photography can become absolutely foolproof 
. how all the hazards of chance can be eliminated 
- - and remember that Leudi is not only the most de- 
pendable and popular but the most economically priced 

exposure meter made. Be sure to ask for a —_ 
og teh eRe Cane only $2.15 


FAITHFUL 


Tonal 


REPRODUCTION 
with MICO 


(Non-gelatine) 


OPTICAL GLASS FILTERS 


Fleecy clouds of summer,—beauty of foliage and ver- 
dure,—effects of light and shadow,—pinpoints of light, 
—all these are best reproduced with Mico Filters. 
Spectroscopically tested, plan-parallel, dyed-in-the- 
mass, ground and polished as are the finest lenses, Mico 
Filters are made in three densities of yellow and green 
—also orange, red and blue. 
Yellow or Green 
MM 





19 25 31 39 42 45 51 
$0.95 1.10 1.25 1.90 2.75 3.25 3.75 
Orange, Red or Blue 75 


25 1.95 2. 4.75 
Mico Adjustable Round Soring Holders with — ring 
25mm 3im 39m 


$1.15 $! "35 $1. 35 
Ask your Dealer—Literature on Request 


MIMOSA AMERICAN CORP SATION 


485 Fifth Avenue New Y 

















Lily Pons' Home 


(Continued from page 62) 








One pet isn’t enough for Lily. She also 
has a cat. All black save that portion of 
his anatomy implied by his descriptive 
name, White Paws. Panouche and White 
Paws are great pals. Snapping candid 
shots of them would be easy except that 
they are both black. Panouche who has 
very little shape, would look something 
like an ink blot in a picture. 

It was now noon and Miss Pons sug- 
gested lunch which she apologetically de- 
scribed as “a simple country meal.” It 
turned out to be a delicious noonday din- 
ner prepared by her Chinese cook. I was 
not polite enough to eat my lunch in 
peace but insisted upon getting a picture 
of the cook in the kitchen. 

By this time the light outdoors had be- 
come pretty bad. But after lunch there 
were a few fieeting moments of sunlight 
and I was able to get several interesting 
pictures which might be called A Singer’s 
Siesta. 

The photograph of her on the lounge 
presented a minor problem in light and 
shade, since Lily’s head was under a 
canopy while her figure was out in nor- 
mal light. This meant a compromise had 
to be effected. Accordingly, I timed the 
exposure for her face in the shade, with 
the result that the rest of the negative was 
over-exposed. This had to be corrected 
by dodging when I made the print. 

After her rest, Lily reminded me that 
she was, after all, a radio singer and had 
to appear at a weekly broadcast. She 
had to reserve a good portion of her time 
for rehearsing a program. So, while she 
was occupied with her singing I went 
ahead with my picture taking. 

I was in the house now and forcibly 
reminded of my original assignment from 
PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY, which was to 
show, primarily, how a home should be 
photographed. 

In making architectural photographs 
with a miniature the old battle about 
cameras comes to the front. Now I do 


| not deny that you can perhaps pick up a 


glistening nail head on some distant wall 
more faithfully with an 8x10 outfit 
stopped down to f 32 or f 64, than with 
any miniature camera on the market to- 
day. But I can do without glistening nail 
heads if my camera will pick up signifi- 
cant detail in a room and render it with 
true quality. 

If we admit the miniature enlargement 
shows slightly less than a contact print 
from a large negative, we must at the 
same time qualify this by considering the 
human eye and questioning whether or 
not it notes an appreciable difference. 
From here on I submit the photographs 


| as evidence. 


To get down to the technique of these 
pictures: do not choose the high speed, 
and therefore coarser grained, emulsions. 
Use preferably one of the fine grain pan- 
chromatic films, such as Eastman Pana- 
tomic and Agfa Finopan. You are not 
going to be able to take snapshots any 
way, so there is no sense in using the 


highspeed film. 
Set your camera on a good sturdy tri- 
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pod. The chances are you will have to use 
a wide-angle lens. The Pons cottage, like 
most country homes of its type, does not 
have very large rooms and with lenses of 
normal focal length, 1 would have had 
to content myself with a corner of this 
room and a corner of that, with the pos- 
sible exception of the good-sized main 
room. But even there the wide-angle lens 
was advantageous. 

Perhaps I am greedy but I think a pic- 
ture of a room should include just as 
much as you can get. Therefore I se- 
lected the widest angle Leica lens, the 
Hektor 28 mm. f 6.3. This lens has great 
depth of focus and, also, lamentably, great 
power of distortion. But there is no rea- 
son why we cannot correct the distortion. 
We merely tilt the enlarging easel until 
the lines straighten out. [This was fully 
described in the June issue of Poputar 
PuotocraPHy, Tilting Stands for Unusual 
Pix, by Jacob Deschin, page 18.] 

For all interiors I used photoflash. 
There were two reasons for this: one was 
to save time, and the other, more impor- 
tant, was to take care of the windows. 

It is obvious that if you give a long ex- 
posure in order to pick up the details in 
a room by reflected daylight, the views 
through the windows will become so 
blocked up that you get white patches 
where there should be some suggestion of 
the out of doors. Frequently, also, you 
get ugly halation, or spread of highlight 
due to over-exposure. But with the flash— 
not necessarily synchronized—you over- 
come this devastating effect. 

The general principle of using flash- 
bulbs in architectural work is to place 
them near the axis of the camera. In 
most cases this will avoid unpleasant 
shadows and give the best rendering of 
detail. 

There is usually a certain amount of 
error in this type of flashbulb work, but 
that error should be on the side of over- 
exposure rather than under. You can still 
save the day by using soft paper. 

Here is a bit of caution about focusing. 
One of the important advantages of the 
miniature camera lens is its extraordinary 
depth of focus at comparatively wide 
apertures. This quality is all-important 
in photographing rooms. Be meticulous 
about using depth of focus scales or tables 
when doing interiors. Ascertain the dis- 
tance of the farthest and nearest objects 
in your field and set your lens and dia- 
phragm so that these limits remain within 
the focal depth. 

Before I had finished photographing 
the rooms of Lily Pons’ Normandy villa, I 
was doubly glad I had brought flashbulbs 
since the threatened storm broke while I 
was in the middle of my work and there 
just wouldn’t have been any pictures 
without auxiliary light. 

I was through shooting pictures of the 
main rooms in the house when I discov- 
ered I had one flashbulb left. I itched 
to use it on something. Then who pre- 
sented himself as a subject but my old 
friend, White Paws, who was just as tired 
as 1 was, but ‘acting ‘more sensibly about 


it by sleeping peacefully near his mis- 


tress’ coat. 


P.S. And that flash didn’t wake him up, 
either. 
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it meets, with amazing simplicity, the demand for a superior 
16mm Camera, capable of all professional characteristics, at a 
reasonable price. The BOLEX is compact, light in weight (under 
six pounds when equipped with three lenses and 100’ of film) 
and very simple to operate, even in the hands of an amateur as 
his first movie camera. It is entirely self-contained as seen in 
the above cut and therefore easy to carry. When wanted to put 
into action quickly, it is light enough to hold in the hand where 
it may be operated as efficiently as any movie camera, without 
a tripod. The highly efficient, smooth-running, precision-built 
mechanism of the BOLEX permits you to include, with accu- 
racy, the so-called tricks of the professional film in your per- 
sonal movies, such as LAP-DISSOLVES, FADES, ANIMATION, 
SUPERIMPOSITIONS, SLOW MOTION, SHOTS FILMED BACK- 
WARD BY MEANS OF HAND-CRANK, PERFECTLY CENTERED 
PORTRAITS, (even at two feet from the lens) TITLES, (made 
without title-boards or other accessories). And, advanced 
knowledge of motion picture photography is not necessary in 
including these features in your films. Some of the outstanding 
BOLEX features are, AUTOMATIC THREADING—simply feed 
the end of the film into a channel; press the release, and it 
threads itself! Loops formed with absolute accuracy between 
double sprocket and the claw—positive protection against jam- 
ming, scratching and unsteadiness. TRIFOCAL VIEWFINDER 
which permits absolute correction of parallax from infinity 
down to two feet; STILL PICTURES, either instantaneous or 
time, at speeds from 1/10th to 1/100th of a second; CONSTANT 
SPEED and exposures identical in each frame of all shots; 
ANIMATION; SPEEDS OF 8, 16, 24, 32 and 64 frames with 
ability to change from one speed to another while camera is 
operating; REWINDING of an entire 100’ roll, making it pos- 
sible to remove partially exposed rolls without loss, in bright 
sunlight, if desired; motor may be instantly disengaged and 
Spring need not be unwound when making fades, lap-dis- 
solves or superimpositions; permitting as much film to be used 
for these features as desired. CRITICAL FOCUSSING device 
Presents a greatly enlarged, right-side-up image through 
ground glass and the lens; cupped eye-piece permits use in 
direct sunlight. FOOTAGE COUNTER subtracts and adds accu- 
tately, being automatically set back to zero when new film is 
Placed in camera. SEMI-CIRCULAR TURRET for three lenses. 
STANDARD LENS MOUNT permitting use of all makes of lenses 
with all apertures. DISC SHUTTER, 190 degrees, revolving 
very close to film preventing all optical distortion of picture. 
Covered with genuine black leather and all metal parts heavily 
thromium plated. The price, complete with all accessories and 
lugo Meyer, Primoplan, 1” F 1.5 lens, focussing mount, $275.00, 
Carrying case, hand-made, genuine leather, suede lined, large 
*nough for camera with three lenses, all accessories and three 
100° rolls of film, $25.00 additional. 
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The BOLEX, Model H-16, is distinctly in a class by itself in that 
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| $275.00 


“and worth 
a lot more” 
* 


Handmade leather 
carrying case 


$ 2 5 extra 








PAILLARD - BOLEX, MODEL H-16, CINE CAMERA 


ERE is a camera!... For amateurs who want profes- 
sional features and professional results, this Paillard- 
Bolex Model H-16 is tops. 

Designers of fine Swiss watches since 1814, E. Paillard & 
Co. have created a 16mm camera which is a precision instru- 
ment. The more critical you are — the better the results you 
demand —the more completely you will appreciate the 
sharp, living pictures which this camera makes. 

It is, we believe, the perfect camera for the critical ama- 
teur. Light and sturdy, beautifully built and 
trimmed in genuine leather and chromium. Note 
the specifications at left. 


PAILLARD-BOLEX MODEL G-816 
BIFILM PROJECTOR 


The ideal team-mate for the Paillard-Bolex camera. 
Screens 8mm and 16mm films. Unsurpassed for steadiness, 
brilliance and general efficiency. If only 16mm film is to 
be projected, you may prefer Model G-16. Prices: G-816 
(illustrated) $300.00, with case and all accessories. G-16, 
$275.00 complete. 


AMERICAN BOLEX 


COMPANY, INC. 


155 East 44th Street, Commerce Bldg., New York 
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We specialize in 


“Big Shot” Prints 


from little negatives. 
Leica—Contax—Argus. % Vest Pock. Vest 
Pocket & Duo 620 size. All fine grain dev. 
in Champlain No, 15. 50c per roll. Indi- 
vidual handling. 


WOLK CAMERA CO. 
335 So. Dearborn St., 
SEE OUR OTHER AD. 


le 


34h, 


Chicago, 111. 
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SELLING PHOTOS 
to MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINES buy thousands of photographs from 
free-lance amateurs. They’ll buy them from 
YOU if you learn how to take salable ones.. Make 












your camera pay you good money—spare time or | 


full time. Get this FREE BOOK. 
Money With Your Camera.’’ 


“How to Make 


Read how you earn right while you learn. We train F7 @_ 
you at home to become a journalistic or press photog- J 
rapher, how to take human-interest pictures that 


publications are eager to buy—and how and where 


to sel! them with help of our unlimited Marketing 
Service. ou may pay for course in easy monthl 
installments. Write for FREE Book. UNIVE! 
SAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 1008, 10 West 
33rd Street. New York City. 


CHECK THESE NEW SUPER VALUES 


MIN LARGER 


FOR CONTAX 
lenses; complete as de- $2Q00 


scribed below but with 
bayonet mount to use 2” 

focus Contax lenses. Postpaid, subject to same 
guarantee as other models of Min Larger. 


VEST POCKET 
OR HALF 2/x3j 


$1850 
but to enlarge full vest geome 


pocket (No. 127, 15%” x WITHOUT LENS 
2%") or 1%” x 2%” (half of No, 120, 2%’ 
x 3%”) negatives. Postpaid and subject to 


regular guarantee, as below. 
$3Q00 


WITH 3” £4.5 FULLY CORRECTED 
ANASTIGMAT WITH IRIS 
DIAPHRAGM 

FROM YOUR SMALL CAMERA 
It’s easy to make them with 
Min Larger. Min has all 
the good points of much 
higher priced enlargers: 
Sturdy all-metal construc- 
tion; well ventilated 
lamphouse; first quality 
double condensers for bril- 
liant, even, illumination ; 
easy, accurate, focusing; 
PLUS: High-Low light 
control, to make clear, bril- 
liant, enlargements—any 
size—from thin or dense 
negatives and tilt bed, eas- 
ily locked in vertical or 
tilted position for correct- 
ing distortion in negatives. 


MIN IS A SUPER VALUE 


Don’t judge Min by the low price. Check what Min 
has with any miniature enlarger, regardless of price 
see 


and you wil why. 

Min will enlarge negatives up to 15”x15%%" (4x4 cm) 

or sections of larger negatives; up to 10 diameters to 

baseboard or any size you can handle, by projecting 

the image over the edge of the work table or using 

Min horizontal .. Min is made in various models. 

FOR 2” FOCUS LENSES, $15. 
has focusing. mount and lens board, ready for you to 
mount your 2” focus lens. 
é avon ARGUS Fagen By A 
uses your Argus camera to project the . 
FOR FOTH DERBY LENSES $16.00 
nen focusing mount and mount to take Foth Derby 
enses, fitted and ready to use. 
¥ FOR LEICA LENSES, $17.50 

has focusing mount and flange fitted ready to use your 

Leica lens. Mount jh ag Mod A lens can be 

furnished at the same price. 

WITH 2” . 3.5 LENS. $27.50 

has fully corrected anastigmat lens, in barrel with 

iris diap rog™ fitted and ready to use. 

ALL PRICES ARE POSLPAID; all models come com- 

plete with 12%x15” baseboard; first quality ound and 
light control: 

Opal bulb 5V 














complete and same as mod- 
els for smaller negatives 





polished condensing lenses; High-Low 
cord with switch and negative carrier. 
cents extra. 

GUARANTEE: Min is sold subject to return within ten 
days (for any reason) and your money cheerfully re- 


fun . 
SEND FOR MIN gna Sy making your own enlarge- 


You’ll like State size negative carrier 
Circular on request, 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 
75 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 














Getting Weird Effects 


(Continued from page 14) 








finer effects are obtainable when you 
buckle than when you tilt. 

The expert buckler can give a fellow 
a lantern jaw, a bulbous forehead, an 
aldermanic front elevation, bow legs, big 
feet, puffy chest, or hamlike hands. Al- 
most any tender sentiment can be ex- 
pressed if your heart is in your work. 

Hunt up an old print of the size you 
wish to make your cartoon, and work 
with it wrong side up. Don’t use a sheet 
of white letter paper, as it is much lighter 
weight than photographic paper and is 
too easy to buckle. Do your practise 
work with the same weight paper you 
will really use. Slide your negative in 
the projection printer, get a focus with 
lens at full opening, and then start to 
experiment. 

Tack your experimental paper to the 
work table with thumb tacks at the two 
top corners. Then start pushing bulges 
into the paper wherever they get a 
pleasing effect. Hold the bulges in place 
with thumb tacks along the edge of the 
paper. When you get your enemy’s face 
to suit you, with a big nose and receding 
chin, replace the test paper with a sheet 
of bromide paper, of course switching 
on the red light in the enlarger. 

Let us refer to these bulges as hills, 
and the flat part of the paper as valleys. 
With lens at full opening, and the red 
light still on, alter your focus so that it 
is sharp at a point halfway up the side 
of the highest hill. Now close down your 
opening, smaller and smaller, until the 
focus is sharp all over, on the hilltops and 
in the valleys. Here’s where you have to 
have a good lens in your projection 











The Famous 


» QUICK-SET 
. ss EXPOSURE 
‘ METER 


$1.00 











GET 
PERFECT 
PICTURES 
EVERY TIME! 


Save the cost of spoiled film. As convenient to 
carry in your pocket as your watch. Tells ex- 
posure time at a glance. All metal. Slide-rule 
type. At your dealers or sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of $1. Write for literature on other 
“Quick-Set” products. 


WHITEHALL SPECIALTY CO. 
1246 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








printer. When a cheap lens is closed 
down very far, the illumination is not 
even over the whole surface of the paper, 
and the optical center of the lens may 
also be a little haywire. 

Now switch on the white light, and 
make a print, timing it according to the 
table given previously. Notice that the 
table says if five seconds is correct for 
your print at f 8, etc. It does not say 
that five seconds is correct for any and 
all negatives. Previous experiments with 
your negative must have told you what 
the correct time for it is, when printed 
normally and unbuckled. 

With the best of intentions, your first 
print will probably not be perfect. You 
will, for one thing, observe some light and 
dark streaks across it. That is because 
the light comes straight down on top of 
the hills and in the valleys, but strikes 
the sides of the hills slantingly. There- 
fore the sides do not receive as much 
light, and print more slowly. These 
streaks may not make much difference, 
unless your picture has a very dark back- 
ground. 

This first test gives us an idea of what 
timing will be exactly right, and whether 
or not we shall have to correct the streaks 
by dodging. Here is the way to correct 
them. Find a piece of cardboard some- 
what larger than the paper on which you 
are printing. Cut a slit in it near the 
center, say a quarter of an inch wide, or 
a little wider, and as long as the length 
of the streak you are correcting. 

After you have exposed for the picture 
as a whole, with the small opening, turn 
off the white light. With a small hand 
flashlight, covered with red paper, sneak 


| up on the lens of the projection printer 


and open it to f 8. Get your cardboard 
over the paper, turn on the white light, 
and let it fall through the slit onto the 
side of the bulge, which is the under- 
exposed part causing the streak. Move 
the cardboard constantly up and down, 
from about six inches to one foot above 
the print. 

You move it so that no hard edge of 
the slit will be registered on the print. 
How much extra time do you give the 
sides of the bulge? It all depends. That 
is a provoking answer, but it is the only 
possible one, because of the varying 
density of negatives, and the varying 
height of the bulges you may be using. 
After all, this is a labor of love, and you 
should feel like a scientist in his labora- 
tory, experimenting for the advancement 
of knowledge. 

This cutting up and pasting trick is 
one to cultivate. Commercial artists call 
it a paste-up, but editors call it a collage. 
And an editor is always right. [Oh, yeah?] 
Besides, colle is the French word for glue, 
and any word is a lot sweller in French 
than it can ever hope to be in English. 
When you do a collage, use rubber cement 
for the colle, as anything else ripples the 
picture into a terrible mess. If you cut 
out around the edge of a figure, sort of 
a paper doll effect, it will often produce 
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the result you want. Sandpaper the 
pasted-on picture along the edges on 
the back side of the picture and it will 
paste down tighter. Use one of those 
emery boards the girls employ in mani- 
curing their nails. After you get the col- 
lage all colled together, you can copy it 
and print all the pictures you want from 
the new negative. 

Our buckling trick, plus a collage, is 
used in my little job, Builders of the 
Future. The buckle runs up and down 
in the skyscraper scene, producing a 
dreamy city fantasy where realism is not 
wanted. The boys with the blocks are a 
second picture pasted on. Two rather 
commonplace pictures, when thus treated, 
become more interesting and significant. 
These trick pictures don’t always have to 
be cartoons, of course. 

When you run out of enemies, you can 
start on the landscape. Pictures of sky- 
scrapers or the town water works can be 
given that gone-with-the-wind effect by 
just one good bulge. Find the shot you 
took of Bill when he was plastered, and 
paste it alongside the wobbly towers, and 
you have worked up a real theme, The 
Song of the Skylark. 

There is still another way to buckle, 
if your printer is the kind with a re- 
movable lamp house. Fix the bulges in 
the negative itself with dabs of adhesive 
tape. Lift off the lamp house to put the 
negative in position, and then replace it. 
A negative thus puckered up permits you 
to make many prints, all alike, in case 
you want your masterpiece for a Christ- 
mas card, a birthday greeting, or for 
general distribution in the right circles. 

This all goes to show that, whether you 
are a joker with a cartoonist mind or a 
fellow with a noble purpose and all the 
finer feelings, it pays to monkey around 
with your negatives and try a few stunts. 
Photography was never meant to be a 
dreary matter of formulas and focal 
lengths and lens speed. 

It was meant to be fun. 
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camera of any lens supplied for the Filmo 
70 line of instruments. 

The Streamline 8 retains the same sturdy 
and accurate mechanism which powers 
previous Double 8’s, and ge | this 
camera is simplicity itself. You simply at- 
tach the end of the double-width film to 
the take-up spool and, without threading 
any sprockets at all, drop both spools on 
their spindles with the film porns through 
the gate. When you close the camera door 
the gate is automatically closed and the 
accurate, gear-driven footage dial is set at 
the starting position. 

Before the motor runs down to the ex- 
tent that there no longer is sufficient power 
to move the film at a constant speed, the 
power is automatically cut off, thus insur- 
ing uniform exposure from the beginning 
of the run to the end. End-fog is at a min- 
imum in the Streamline 8, for when all 
film has been run onto the take-up spool, 
the very end of the film remains taut_in the 
gate, preventing the exposed film from spi- 
ralling “loose on the take-up spool and be- 
coming light-struck. a 


A™Y Agfa film spool prepared especi- 
ally for the Argus miniature camera 
is now on the market. The new item, an 
18-exposure film furnished on a special 
daylight-loading spool to fit the Argus 
Camera, uses the fast Agfa Superpan emul- 
sion, well-known to miniature-camera us- 
ers. Superpan has been selected by its 
makers from many types available as the 
most ideal material for photography with 
the Argus, because of the desired combi- 
nation of high speed, full color sensitivity, 
and fine grain. e 18-exposure spool of 
Agfa Superpan film for the Argus, which 
sells for 50c, is available at all photographic 
dealers. 











BENTZIN 


PRIMARETTE 





Combines 


SPEED - ECONOMY 
COMPACTNESS 


F2:8 Tessar Lens Parallax Finder 
Remote Release Vest Pocket Film 


* $92.50 ° 


NATIONAL PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
21 W. 17 St ° New York 

















AUGUST. 


STAR YALUES 


Mid-season used camera values that are too 
good to be missed. All in the best of condition 
... personally recommended and guaranteed by 
Henry Herbert. Read the following list care- 


fully ... make your selection! ... Prompt de- 
livery! 
1. Model {| Contax with F1.5 Sonnar lens 
ANd Eveready Case............ccc--ccccccsseseccereees $175.00 


















15. Kawee, 24%4x3%, with F°'4.5 Tessar lens, 
F.P.A. and 3H. 35.00 
16. Linhof, 2%4x3%, with F4.5 Tessar, 

(fb FS Se ee 65.00 
17. cere 9x12, F4.5 Trioplan, Compur 


29.50 
37.50 





F.P.A. 

18. Glunz R. B., 9x12, F4.5 Tessar 6” 
19. Ihagee Folding Reflex, 9x12, F4.5 Tes- 

OS BEELER GET EEE CIS, 
20. Graflex, 3%4x5%, F4.5B.&L.,F.P.A. 35.00 
21. Premo, 5x7, B. & L. Double Planato- 
graph, 4 Plate holders, case...........--..-.. 20.00 

t “Sam Snaps” help you solve your pho- 
tographic problems. Write to him in care of 


Henry Herbert. He’ll be glad to answer your 
questions, without charge or obligation. 


* 
2. Baldina 35mm with F2.9 Trioplan lens 35.00 *¥ 
3. Pupille % V.P. with F2 Xenon lens... 47.50 * 
4. thagee Parvola % V. P. with F3.5 An- 
RRR 29.50 * 
5. Bantam Special with F2 Ektar lens...... 70.00 * 
6. Roland, 15¢x2%, with F2.7 Plasmat 
<9 AAD AAO REE IA 65.00 * 
7. National Graflex 11, 2%x2%, with F3.5 
lg ee” ie Comite 50.00 * 
8. Ikoflex 1, 2%x2%, with F4.5 Novar 
ews ie clsttta dine 27.50 * 
9. Rolleiflex, 2%4x2%, 
lens and Eveready case........... SCT 80.00 * 
10. Voigtlander Superb, 2%4x2%, with F3.5 
Skopar lens 50.00 * 
ii. Baldaxette II, 2%x2%, with F2.9 
| as a saaciaaines 50.00 * 
Su Ikonta, 2%4x3%, with F4.5 Tes- 
pon yh nshoinstin ; 55.00 * 
13. Simplex (Zeiss), 2%4x3%, with F3.5 
Nettar lens......... - i  Sevhie eeenthalaies 47.50 * 
14. Auto Kodak Special, 3%x5%, with 
F6.3 Kodak Anastigmat lens.................. 15.00 * 
* 
> 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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HENRY HERBERT 
483 Fifth Avenue 


New York 





| Buying Guide in shopping 








| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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Turn Your Hobby Into 
A Money-Making Career 


We give you a thorough, practical 
training that will qualify’ you as an 
expert in Commercial, News, Por- 
trait, Advertising or Motion Pic- 
ture ito: 


1 Home Study 
Haining. : 27th year. Send for big 


klet. 
<P New York Institute of 
PHOTOGRAPHY EUR ee ar eee peek 
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fIXOL 


Concentrated Liquid Hardening Acid Fixer 


Ready-to-use fixing bath in 30 seconds— 
merely add cold water, Hardening agent in 
solution. 

32 oz. bottle 60c 16 oz." bottle 35c 


Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
11] W. 64th St., N. Y. 














CONSUMERS UNION 


OF UNITED STATES, INC. 





Announces 2 REPORTS 


on CAMERAS 


OMPARISONS of the quality and value of out- 

standing makes of cameras in terms of brand 
names are presented in the current issues of Con- 
sumers Union Reports, monthly publication of Con- 
sumers Union of United States. Miniature and 
non-miniature types ‘are covered, including both 
American and foreign makes. 


As in Consumers Union’s reports on automobiles, refrig- 
erators, radios and other products, the reports on cameras 
tell specifically and by name which cameras are the Best 
Buys of each type and in each price class. The reports 
will give the camera buyer the guidance of experts in the 
selection of a camera. 


@ Should you buy a miniature camera or a large camera? 

@ Can you get as good pictures with a $50 camera as with 
a $250 one? 

@ Which should you buy—the Contax or the Leica? 


The reports will help you to answer such questions as these, 

Consumers Union of United States is a non-profit mem- 
bership corporation with 40,000 members throughout the 
United States. It is directed and controlled entirely by 
consumers, with no connections of any kind, direct or indi- 
rect, with manufacturers or distributors. It accepts no 
advertising in its monthly Reports, 


Professor Colston E, Warne of Amherst College is presi- 
dent of Consumers Union; Arthur Kallet, engineer and co- 
author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, is director; and D. H. 
Palmer, physicist, is technical supervisor. 


Among the sponsors of Consumers Union are 70 scien- 
tists, educators, labor leaders, lawyers, government officials 
and writers. 


Other reports, based on laboratory tests by unbiased ex- 
perts, appearing in the current issues of Consumers Union 
Reports cover 1937 electric refrigerators, electric fans, 
flashlight batteries and gasolines. 


By becoming a I of © rs Union now, you 
can get the June issue of Consumers Union Reports with 
in.ormation on non-miniature cameras, and the July issue 
with the report on miniature cameras. Your membership 
will also bring you the succeeding ten monthly issues of 
the Reports and, without ad- 
ditional charge, the 1937 
240-page Consumers Union 
Buying Guide, listing more 
than a thousand brands of 
numerous types of products 
as Best Buys, Also Accept- 
able, and Not Acceptable. 
Information from Consumers 
Union members indicates 
that the regular use of the 
monthly Reports and the 





can, for an investment of $3, 
readily save the average fam- 
ily from $50 to $300 a year. 





moo er eae ee 


1 
To: CONSUMERS UNION of U. §&., Inc. i 
55 Vandam Street, New York City, N. Y. 

I hereby apply for membership in Consumers | 
Union. I enclose $3.00 for one year’s membership, | 
$2.50 of which is for a year’s subscription to Con- 
sumers Union Reports, to begin with the current ‘ 
issue containing reports on cameras. I understand 
that this fee also entitles me to receive the 1937 | 
Buying Guide. I agree to keep confidential all ma- 
terial sent to me which is so designated. | 


BEE ciicinepcerenatiimivtoraneiaisisniiedeadoscited 


Address 





City & State PP | 


me eee eee 














Brilliancy-Steadiness 
Detail 
500 WATT 





This New KEYSTONE 


mile Ach for color pictures. It is equipped with 
ful Achromatic 1” f 1.85 lens, cast iamp housing 
and Pasay base, adjustable tilt, separate switch for 
lamp and | other features. See it at the lead- 
ing Camera Supply stores. Write for circular 
giving full details. 


KEYSTONE MFG. COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


elite 
finer concentrated paper developer 


Excellent results on all contact and en- 
larging papers and on negatives, other 
than miniature. 

82 oz. bottle $1.25 


Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
Ill W. 64th St., N. Y. 


A NEW OLynpic 
CANDID CAMERA 


INTRODUCED aT °4.95 














Made to sell at a higher price, it is 
ideal for Fast Action Pictures. Fast 
fully corrected Achromatic Lens. 
Speed Shutter and Critical Focus- 
ing adjustment with Telescopic 
View Finder, Built-in Tripod Socket 
and furnished with Cable Release 
for Shutter. Precision built and 
Beautifully Finished with all Metal 
Lens Adjustments. Takes 16 Clear 
Sharp Pictures in Natural Color as 
well as Black and White which are 
excellent for enlarging up to 8” by 
10”. ORDER NOW for Special In- 
troductory Price of only $4.95 Post- 
paid. C.O.D. if preferred. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 
303 West 42 Street Dept. J New York, N. Y. 
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Your Flower Garden 








(Continued from page 15) 





green, yellow and red rays to the same 
degree as to the blue and violet. In fact 
it was scarcely sensitive at all to the rays 
at the red end of the spectrum, and but 
slightly so to the green and yellow. 

Among the various new films now 
available are those sensitive not alone to 
the blues and violets but also to the re- 
mainder of the spectrum range. A film 
such as Eastman Verichrome is sensitive 
to yellow and green light, but not to red. 
Panchromatic film, as its name indicates, 
is sensitive to all colors and is especially 
suited for the correct recording of the 
yellows and reds so common among flow- 
ers. 

By all means use a panchromatic film 
when photographing your garden and 
thus take the first step toward accuracy. 
Such film is now available in rolls and 
packs for all types of cameras. The slight 
additional expense is negligible, and the 
results are much superior. For those who 
have small cameras and wish to make en- 
largements, it is advisable to use a fine 
grain panchromatic film such as Finopan 
or Panatomic. 

Panchromatic film has the further ad- 
vantage of increased speed and greater 
adaptability for use both earlier and later 
in the day than other-kinds. As the best 
time for flower photography is during 
these earlier and later hours, a film hav- 
ing a greater sensitiveness at such times 
is of considerable importance. 

All film whether panchromatic or not 
is more sensitive to some colors than 
to others, causing them to go too dark. 
Filters are used to hold back these rays 
that act so powerfully upon the emulsion, 
thus giving opportunity for the less active 
rays to get in their work and balance 
up the color scheme. Such balancing 
leads to a more accurate interpretation of 
the subject photographed. 

Suppose we photograph a spray of yel- 
low flowers against a blue sky. To our 
eyes the yellow petals stand out brightly 
against the deep blue, but unless we 














BUILD UP THOSE THIN 
UNDER-DEVELOPED NEGATIVES 
with bt INTENSIFIER 





Print obtained from oe This side shows print 


of negative inte 

min. in VICTOR. 

When detail is visible in negatives, but too 
faint to print well due to insufficient develop- 
ment—build it up to proper printing density 
with VICTOR INTENSIFIER. 

Victor builds up highlights and shadows 
uniformly. Powerful—Simple to use—May 
be used repeatedly. 

No. § Tube, makes 4 ozs. soluti $0.25 
If your dealer os supply, we will send postpaid 
for 30c in stamps 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP. 
280 Lake St. GRIFFITH, IND. 


A] Som unintensified half 
of negative. 
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watch out, our camera will record the 
sky in light tones against which the yel- 
low blossoms will appear in dark, heavy 
contrast. Panchromatic film will par- 
tially remedy this difficulty through its 
sensitiveness to the yellow rays. A color 
filter placed before the lens will hold 
back the rays coming from the sky and 
thus complete the correction. The flowers 
will then appear light against a darker 
background. If white flowers are photo- 
graphed against a blue sky, a filter is 
needed to bring out the proper color 
values. Filters are also of especial value 
when different colored flowers are photo- 
graphed together. 

Close-ups of flowers and flower groups 
require a bit more care than do general 
views. Separate blooms or small clus- 
ters will usually give best results. Focus 
carefully and consider the background in 
detail. There are oftentimes unsightly 
twigs, leaves or stems, a post, tree trunk 
or some other foreign object that will 
detract from the main interest of the 
picture or appear as an out-of-focus blur 
of streaks and lines distracting to the 
eye. This foreign material may be re- 
moved, tied, or held out of the way. 
Watch carefully for spots of light sifting 
through the background and for shiny 
leaves that reflect light. These may be 
avoided by working upon a hazy or 
cloudy-bright day or by holding some- 
thing that will cast a shadow over the 
subject and its background. 

Some photographers prefer artificial 
backgrounds. These should be of plain 
material without wrinkles. Heavy wrap- 
ping paper, cloth, an old window shade, 
or stiff cardboard are all suitable. There 
should be three shades—white or very 
pale gray, medium gray, and dark gray. 
The selection of the proper background is 
determined by the color of the subject. 
Place the background at some little dis- 
tance behind the subject. If it is a bit 
out of focus, so much the better. 

Outdoor work often leads to trying 
experiences, and endless patience is of the 
greatest value. The necessity for slow 
exposures give opportunity for the wind 
to get in its insidious work. The day may 
seem calm with scarcely an air current. 
Yet before the camera the blossoms sway 
and nod and petals flutter like things 
possessed. But there are always lulls, and 
patience usually has its reward. 

The beginner may have difficulty in 
determining the correct exposure for 
varying light conditions. Exposure meters 
and tables will assist in giving the proper 
estimate. After a few trials one is able 
to judge rather accurately, and film lati- 
tude will take care of slight over or 
under exposure. Be sure to keep ac- 
curate records of all exposure times, light 
conditions, etc. These are invaluable for 
reference and as a basis for making one’s 
own exposure table. 














THE HOBBY MAN says, “It’s detail 
that puts your work in the salon class.’ 
Use a Bausch and Lomb Jeweler’s Glass 
in the darkroom for critical analysis 
and examination. Send $1 and receive 
postpaid a genuine B & L glass in a 
vuleanite eye mounting. 

4x Binoculars in case $5.00 oe 

Write if interested 


THE HOBBY MAN, J Jefferson, lowa 
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Glossary 


(Continued from page 51) 








chromatic plate is generally dark green 
while the backing for an ortho plate or 
film is either red or orange which is 
sometimes further assisted by a sheet 
of dull black paper. 

BACKING PAPER. Black or dark colored 
paper used for preventing halation. it 
is applied to the back of the plate or 
negative from which it is separated 
when developing. 

BACKING CLOTH. A prepared muslin 
used for strengthening paper photo- 
graphic prints. It is pasted or gummed 
to the back of the print so that it will 
not tear easily. Commercial backing 
cloth is ready coated with adhesive so 
that glue or paste is not necessary. 

BACKUP MOTION. The mechanism in a 
motion picture camera-by which the 
direction of film movement can be re- 
versed or so that the film will run in a 
direction contrary to the normal direc- 
tion. Used for trick pictures or special 
effects. 

BAG (CHANGING). A large bag made of 
lightproof materials and provided with 
handholes, used for loading plate hold- 
ers, changing films, etc., in open day- 
light when no darkroom is available. 

BAG (FLASHLIGHT). A large bag of 
transluscent cloth placed around a 
flash-light to retain the smoke coming 
from the flash. 

BAG-LOADING. An old type of hand- 
camera provided with a bag and hand- 
hole by which the plates could be load- 
ed or shifted after exposure by inserting 
the hand through the hand-hole. 

BALANCE. (1) An instrument used for 
weighing materials, more commonly 
known as “scales.” (2) The arrangement 
of the principal objects in a view or 
picture according to their importance in 
the composition of the picture. 

BALANCED COMPOUND. A _ chemical 
compound or mixture in which the in- 
gredients are in exactly ¢he proper pro- 
portion to perform a given service. 

BALANCED SHUTTER. A camera shut- 
ter arranged so that all moving parts 
are balanced and therefore a _ shutter 
that opens or closes without vibration. 

BALLAST RESISTANCE A resistance 
wire or coil in a photometer that main- 
tains the proper relation between the 
photo-cell current and the movement of 
the meter needle. 

BALOPTICON. A projector by which the 
images of solid objects or printed pic- 
tures (opaque paper) can be thrown on 
the screen without the necessity of 
transparent slides. The light is re- 
flected from the surfaces of the objects 
to the lens from which it is thrown 
enlarged upon the screen. 
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BALSAM (CANADA). A very clear trans- 
parent colorless resin used for cement- 
ing glass lens units together. 

BARIUM. An elementary metal, seldom 
used in its metallic state but which 
provides a number of useful salts and 
compounds for photographic use. All 
of the barium salts are poisonous. It is 
one of the heaviest of the metals. 

BARIUM BROMIDE. — Used in some col- 
lodion emulsions. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE. Used for salting 
albumen papers and for making so- 
called “baryta paper,” and imitation opal 
glass. It is also frequently employed 
for weighting paper. 

BARIUM IODIDE. Sometimes used in 
collodion emulsions. It absorbs mois- 
ture from the atmosphere and prevents 
hardening or drying of an emulsion. 

BARIUM NITRATE. When added to a 
sensitizing solution of silver, it retards 
the tendency toward pin-holes and flat 
spots. It is also used in some flash- 
light powders. 

BARIUM SULPHATE. Used in the pre- 
paration of baryta paper and in the 
manufacture of opal glass. It is slightly 
self-luminous after exposure to strong 
light, and has been used as a stabilizer 
in luminous paints. 

BAROMETER. An instrument for meas- 
uring the atmospheric pressure or the 
altitude of a point above sea-level. 

BAROMETRIC PRESSURE. The pres- 
sure of the atmosphere expressed in 
inches or millimeters of mercury col- 
umn height. At sea-level, the average 
barometric pressure is 760 mm. of 
mercury or 29.92 inches of mercury at 

5°C. we 5S 

BAROMETRIC ADMITTANCE. The trans- 
mission of ultra-violet light from the 
sun is roughly proportional to the baro- 
metric pressure. Thus, on high moun- 
tain tops where the pressure is low, 
trouble is often experienced with the 
excessive proportion of ultra-violet 
light. The ultra-violet light admittance 
at 29.92 inches of mercury (sea-level) 
is taken as standard. 

BARREL (LENS). The metal aes | in 
which camera lenses are supported or 
mounted. 

BARREL (FOCUSING). A lens barrel 
provided with a helical screw-thread 
which moves the barrel and lenses in 
and out by turning the barrel to the 
right or left. This avoids the use of 
the bellows and is most frequently em- 
ployed on motion picture cameras. 

BARREL MARKS. The lettering on a 
camera barrel that indicate the focal 
length, f-number, maker’s name, and 
the serial number. 

BARREL-MOUNTING. A _ camera lens 
mounting including the lenses, but 
without a shutter. An iris diaphragm 
may or may not be included but the 
optical trade designates a barrel mount- 
se as a lens assembly without a shut- 

er. 





10th Anniversary Specials 


Guaranteed New & Used Cameras 


National Graflex II with case, filter and 

nc, SEE eT aT $ 72.50 
Korelle Reflex with Victar 3.5 lens. 4 
Pilot Reflex with Anast. 3.5 lens.................. 27.50 
Leica G with Summer F2 lens and case...... 165.00 
Contax Model II with Sonnar F1.5 and 

EET NE GE a | 
35MM Weitini with range finder, view 

firder combined Tessar F2.8 in rapid 

PERSE AEE LEE 96.50 
35MM Super Baldina with Meyer Goer- 

litz 2.9 lens built in range finder... 
35 MM Welti with Zeiss Tessar 2.8 
35 MM. Welti Steinheil F2.9... 


























3A Graflex with 5x7 B. & L. Z r 
fF ge een 42.50 

116 Vario with 4.5 Anast lens in Vario 
Shutter .... 17.50 

120 Zeiss Ikomat with Novar F6.3................ 15.95 


6x9em Kawee with F.P.A, Tessar 4.5 in. 
compur_ shutter. sis 
120 Voightlander Skopar 4.5 in compur 








Foth Derby with F2.5 lens............... 
Voightlander Brilliant with F7.7 lens. 
Voightlander Brilliant F4.5 in compu 
ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


Eastman Baby Brownie with a roll of 127 $7.00 
film will enlarge up to {1x14 sharply oe 


We Trade! 























CAMERR COMPANY 


CHICQGO 











NEW! JUST ANNOUNCED 


KODAK 


DUO SIX-20 


WITH 
CHROME FINISH 


‘7 


A FINE Eastman miniature camera. Makes 16 
pictures size 15” x 21/4” on 620 film. Equipped 
with fast Kodak Anastigmat F.3.5 Lens, Compur- 
Rapid Shutter, single finger bed release and shutter 
release mounted on the ly of the camera. Nine 
speeds to 1/500 second. New chrome finish. Mail 

eck or money order. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Liberal allowance on your old camera, if 
you wish to trade it. Send it to us for appraisal. 


Send today for our new FREE 

catalog of Cameras, Movie 

Equipment and Photographic 
@ Accessories. 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 


In the Heart of the Photographic Industry Since 1860 
DEPT. PP-12 ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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OPTICAL 
PRINTING 
8mm ENLARGED TO 416mm 
9.5 Pathex enlarged to 16mm. 


STILL ENLARGEMENTS FROM ANY GOOD 
FRAME 











FE iechwcoipninien $1.00 
EXPERT LABORATORY SERVICE 
100 ft. 16mm film d loped $1.00 
100 ft. 16mm _ film reversed  ........ciccccceccee-e 1.50 
25 ft. 8mm film de Pp 1.00 
25 ft. oom = veyaresd seoccevnentocesanspaneen 1.00 
30 ft. “straight 8" file reversed ............ 30 


State make and kind of film. We do titling, duplicating, 
printing, editing and repairing of 16mm and 8mm film. 
SUPERIOR SAFETY FILM COMPANY 
Dept. A, 96-98 Academy St., Newark, New Jersey 
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Graflexed by Arthur Underwood 


Make More and Better 
Pictures with a 


National GRAFLEX 


World’s Finest Miniature Reflex Camera 


For you who want to take pictures when- 
ever and wherever you find them, the Na- 
tional Graflex is made to order! It is a 
real economizer, giving ten 2%” x 244” 
pictures from an 8-expo- 
sure film. Full vision fo- 
cusing, focal plane shut- 
ter, £.3.5 lens and speeds 
up to 1/500 sec. enable 
you to get far better, more 
interesting pictures. Com- 
pletely American-made, it 
is “just a handful” of pic- 
ture-making precision — 
the world’s finest minia- 
ture reflex camera! See it and other Graflex- 
made Prize-Winning Cameras at your Graflex 


dealer’s. 
FREE! 


Send for free catalog describing, 
Graflex and Speed Graphic Amer- 
ican-made Cameras and Acces- 
sories. Paste coupon below on 
enny postcard, if you wish, 
olmer Graflex Corporation Dept. 
PP-2, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX. CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-2, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Please send me your free illustrated catalog 
describing Graflex and Speed Graphic American- 
made Prize-Winning Cameras and Accessories. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


GRAFLEX 


PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 



























En large Miniature 
Negatives with 


HALOID 
PRESS BROMIDE 


Here’s an enlarging paper miniature camera en- 
thusiasts will welcome. With Haloid Press Brom- 
ide you can enlarge your favorite shots, retaining 
all the snap and sparkle of the original. The clear 
whites and the rich blacks produce a contrasty en- 
largement that gives the beauty of a contact print. 
Used extensively by commercial photographers 
whose critical judgment is your guide to quality. 
Broad latitude in exposure and development 
makes it serviceable for a wide range of work. 
Available in two contrasts, three finishes—No. 2 
contrast for normal negatives—No. 3 for thin 
negatives. To prove the quality of Haloid Press 
Bromide to readers of Popular Photography, we 
offer 24 sheets single weight, 8” x 10” for $1.00 
postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. Check con- 
trast and finish wanted on coupon below and 
mail today. 

The Haloid Company manufactures a wide line 
of photographic papers including Haloid Industro, 
Haloid Projecto, Haloid Outline Special and many 
others—also Rectigraph Photo-Copying Machines, 
Haloid Record and Rectigraph Photo-Copying 
Papers for making exact copies of documents, 
records, etc. Complete information on Haloid 
products sent on request. 


The HALOID COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sensitizers of Photographic Papers for 31 Years 


SEND FOR $4.00 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
102 Haloid St. Rochester, N. Y. 
Send postpaid 24 sheets, single weight, 8” x 10” 
Haloid Press Bromide. Contrast and finish as 
checked below. I enclose $1.00 (Money Order 
or Express Order). 








Contrast: (© No. 2 0 No. 3 

Finish: OOGlossy © Semi-Matte [ Matte 
Name 

Address. 





City and State 
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| The Story Behind the Making of Prize-winning Pictures 


| (Continued from page 12) 








in many of our leading dailies. 
The Times Wide World Photos can also 


| proudly boast of a splendid pictorial 


coverage by their Philadelphia staff pho- 
tographer, Sam Meyers. On several oc- 
casions Meyers, without regard to the 
danger, managed to obtain excellent pic- 
tures which his syndicate put out in their 
service. 

In all, we find that although the subject 
was what might be known as a “setup” 
which happened directly before the cam- 
era, there is a definite requirement for 
the cameraman. It is not a matter of 
shooting pictures regardless of their 
value. The cameraman must quickly 
size up the entire situation. He cannot 
shoot indiscriminately. It is necessary 
to make pictures tell the complete story. 

Dashing here and there, making their 
pictures on the run, but always with an 
eye to proper composition and never 
missing opportunities to shoot a good 
news picture, is all part of the days’ work. 
But again the work does not rest with the 
mere pressing of a button. Literally 
speaking, the cameramen at Lakehurst 
rushed back and forth through a field of 
sand and mud, thousands of feet each 
way from the scene to the hangar where 
they were required to report to their of- 
fice by phone at intervals. 

It is always important that their edi- 
tors be constantly informed of their ac- 
tivities. The editors want to know what 
photographs are being made and what 
unusual pictures taken. Working con- 
ditions must be taken into consideration. 
The photographer knows his time is lim- 
ited. He has only so many films. If he 
loses his head and exposes all his films 









in the early stages, he will be left help- 
less if something further develops. This 





FACTORY TO YOU 


NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS PORTABLE! 


¢ 


A DAY 





Famous Remington 
Noiseless Portable that 
speaks in a whinpen, only 10c a day, direct from 
factory. Standard keyboard. Automatic ribbon 
reverse, Variable line spacer and all the conven- 
iences of the finest portable ever built. PLUS 
the NOISELESS feature. Act now. Send cou- 
pon TODAY for details, 


bene os rt RISK a Penny 


We send you ington Noiseless Portable for 
10 days’ ties | ee If not satisfied, send it back, 
We pay all shipping 


FREE Typing Course and Carrying Case 
You will receive FREE a complete onee a 
home course in Touch po Big — Pe 

‘0 ob! 





handsome, s tardy carryt 
Mail coupon for full details—NOW 


Remington Rand Inc., t. 176-8 
renee Ave., New Yor N.Y. 


Tell m without obligation, how to get a new_Rem- 
nae Se oiseless Portable, plus Free Course 
Carrying Case, for 10c a day. Send 
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Address 
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requires keen judgment. He must pick 
his shots with care and yet act with a 
swiftness that determines much of his 
success. 

The work continues for the cameraman 
throughout the day and night. Hours 
are forgotten in the performance of his 
duty. Most of the men on this assign- 
ment reported at the Lakehurst field 
early in the morning. They waited 
through dull and boring hours until the 
arrival of the airship. The assignment 
itself was never one which any photog- 
rapher asked for, especially by those who 
had covered previous arrivals. 

True, it is quite a sight to see the big 
ship being moored to its mobile mast and 
then walked to the hangar. Yet to the 
boys who make their living with a cam- 
era, these things are not unusual. So 
when the ship did arrive, they sprang 
into action and remained on the job 
with their cameras until it was finished. 

To show the alertness of the camera- 
man’s mind,—they watch for every pos- 
sibility. When the shoes of the deceased 
were found and lined up against the wall 
in order to help in the identification of 
the dead, the cameramen recognized the 
human element for pictures and they 
photographed the row of shoes. A very 
effective shot it was, too. 

It is no simple task to cover an assign- 
ment of this kind and remain unaffected, 
any more than it would be for a war 
photographer to go over the top with his 
company to picture his comrades being 
shot. Yet there is no time for sympathy. 
There is no time for hesitation. Pictures 
must be made and rushed to the news- 
papers. The presses are waiting to turn 
with the latest news. Certainly these 
men who covered the Hindenburg de- 
serve a word of praise. 

Again we find the most predominant 
factor required in the technique of news- 
paper photography. Coordination of our 
senses, steadiness of hand, coolness of 
head and calmness of nerves; without 
these, no newspaper photographer can 
be successful. 

The tyro may have all these facul- 
ties, but it does take some experience to 
carry on and produce a complete coverage 
of any major assignment. 

During the moments of excitement, 
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when crowds are surging about and peo- 
ple are dashing hither and thither, the 
photographer predetermines just what 
method of attack he shall make. He can 
not run around like the spectators. He 
must set his eye on a goal and reach it. 

If a photographer’s equipment is faulty, 
his penalty is severe. Alibis will not sat- 
isfy an editor, nor does his editor care 
about excuses. The paper’s interest is 
in the results and no cameraman can be 
successful unless his work merits it. 

Just another incident to prove the ex- 
traordinary ability of these knights of the 
lens, we refer to the recent floods, when 
photographers were called upon to suffer 
many hardships. They were inocculated 
along with the refugees. They traveled 
through snow and rain by planes. The 
dangerous flying meant nothing to them 
other than as a means of transportation. 
Oddly enough, in each disaster or major 
catastrophe, some individual photogra- 
pher reaches a new high. 

Although there were many cameramen 
working up and down the flood areas, 
and probably many of these photogra- 
phers saw the same sights, yet only one 
man had the presence of mind to shoot 
a picture which will find its place in the 
Hall of Fame for News Photography. The 
picture is called, Working on the Levee 
and was made by John Lindsey, staff pho- 
tographer for the Associated Press. It 
depicts a number of colored convicts 
working in a chain-gang, carrying sand 
to strengthen the dykes along the river 
fronts. It was shot from a very low posi- 
tion, giving a worm’s-eye view. So strik- 
ing was this picture, that it has been pub- 
lished almost around the world, and has 
earned for its maker recognition as a 
master craftsman. 

Another picture outstanding because of 
the thoughtfulness of the photographer 
is called The Lowland Madonna. It is a 
picture of a mother with a babe at her 
breast. The expression on her face plain- 
ly depicts the abject misery and terror 
of the situation. This scene probably 
took place in many concentration camps 
set up by the Red Cross. This picture 
was made by James Keen, staff photogra- 
pher for the Associated Press, working in 
Memphis, Tenn. It will also find its place 
among the few great news pictures of 
recent years. 

The photographer’s alertness and 
judgment is plainly seen in his results. 
The successful camerman makes no at- 
tempt to pre-edit his pictures. A good 
workman will make what he sees and 
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allow his editor to pass judgment about 
publication. 

The photographic activities on major 
assignments are not always confined to 
the professional newspaperman. Ama- 
teurs have made quite a place for them- 
selves in newspaper photography. We 
cite the sinking of the Vestris, the pic- 
tures of which rank among the best of 
news pictures in the last twenty years. 
These photographs were made by an 
amateur. In fact, they were made by a 
man who never handled a camera before, 
the operator being a seaman aboard the 
ship, who had the presence of mind to 
make pictures at a time when most others 
were thinking about saving their lives. 

The most recent case of an amateur 
photographer to receive recognition was 
that of a Chinese, Mr. Foo Chu, who cap- 
italized on his knowledge of the minia- 
ture camera during the disaster which 
befell the Hindenburg. 

Mr. Foo realized that the value of his 
pictures depended upon speed. Standing 
by coolly and photographing the disaster 
from start to finish, he managed in some 
manner to reach New York almost as 
quickly as some of the messengers from 
newspapers. Dashing into the office of the 
New York Daily News, he offered his roll 
of film, undeveloped, with the result that 
this paper published a double truck, or 
two pages of pictures, in “movie strip” 
form. The pictures showed the burning 
ship from start to finish, and showed, too, 
the running crowds. Mr. Foo captured 
the excitement of it all in his series of 
pictures. 

There are always possibilities for ama- 
teurs. Major events do not forecast their 
place of happening, nor the time, and if 
amateurs throughout the country, as well 
as professionals, keep on the alert and 
make it a practice of carrying their cam- 
eras with them ready for action, who 
knows but that Dame Fortune may smile 
upon some of their efforts. 
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Easy Movie Titles 


(Continued from page 14) 











You now need some means of illumina- 
tion in back of this film. With the side of 
the camera removed, I train the beam of 
light from a movie projector placed at 
right angles to the camera so that it falls 
directly in back of the aperture. Then I 
place a razor blade at this point at an 
angle of 45 degrees to reflect the beam 
thru the film and onto the easel. I then 
cover the arrangement with black cloth to 
exclude extraneous light. 

When you have turned your lens to the 
desired position and have your camera 
projecting a beam thru the old piece of 
film, just slide the board to be used as 
an easel back and forth until the scratches 
on the film are in sharp focus. Cut your 
baseboard at this point and nail your 
easel to it. Then draw a line around the 
edge of the image projected by the camera 
and you have laid out the exact field 
covered by the lens. A horizontal and 
vertical line thru the center of the rec- 
tangle will help in centering the title 
sheets. 

Pin or clip the typewritten title sheets 
to the easel and expose for the time neces- 
sary to read through the titles twice. 

A title card of this small size enables 
you to use snapshots as title backgrounds 
without the necessity of having enlarge- 
ments made. The size is about right to 
use magazine cut-outs for backgrounds, 
Hand lettering is also much easier to 
make neatly at this size. 

When using a typewriter to make titles, 
be sure the type is clean. For maximum 
blackness it is best to remove the ribbon 
and type directly on the back of a sheet 
of carbon paper in contact with the title 
sheet, striking each letter twice. 

The system is so very simple that once 
you get the apparatus set up title making 
becomes easy—and you should never miss, 
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Faking Movies 


(Continued from page 28) 











conditions of temperature and atmos- 
pheric pressure. The job doesn’t end 
with camera work—it has to be pains- 
takingly completed in the developing 


laboratory. 


In many cases your “Hollyhoodwinker” 
puts over his stuff by the use of “back 
projections,” or as some technicians call 
it, the “glass shot.” More properly in 
the trade it is known as the Dunning 


Process. 


When Edward Arnold steps in front 
of the log chute in the North woods and 
growls deep-voiced instructions to his 
straw boss in the picture Come and Get 
It, he is not actually standing on “loca- 
tion” up in the state of Washington. In 
reality he is standing on the floor of one 
of the sound studios in Hollywood. The 
background, showing logs slithering down 
a chute from a dense, snowy forest wil- 
derness, is what is known as a back 


projection. 


A large and expensive frosted plate 
glass has been placed upright on the set 
where Arnold speaks his lines with the 
straw boss. Behind the plate glass is a 
projector. The machine throws the 
image of a film that was especially shot 
by a camera crew in the North woods 
showing logs taking a joy ride from the 


forest into camera focus. 


The camera which is catching Arnold’s 
action also takes in the glass background 
area on which the actual logging scenery 
is moving. Of course the film in the 
projector behind the glass is being run 
wrong-side front, to make it come out 
right when caught by the director’s cam- 


era in front of Arnold. 


The “ground” on which Arnold is 
standing has been prepared by the prop 
men to look like the ground area seen 
on the glass. The bottom line of de- 
marcation doesn’t show for the simple 
reason that it is below the camera range. 
Directors almost always take a medium 
shot or a close-up when shooting against 
back projection. This eliminates any 
possibility that the audience would de- 


tect the duplicity. 


A simpler example of the Dunning 
Process may be seen in the picture where 
the man stands on the terrace staring at 
nothing. in the second photograph we 
see him looking at an Alpine scene, 
which has been craftily inserted accord- 
ing to the technique described in Come 


and Get It. 


Some of the most weirdly thrilling pic- 
tures of recent years have been produced 
largely in the secretive work-rooms of 


the special effects boys. 


There was Douglas Fairbanks’ The 
Thief of Bagdad, a crafty and lustrous 
gem in the composite crown of the trick- 
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sters. The magic carpet which carried 
the hero through the skies was consid- 
ered an achievement worth thousands 
of dollars to the film industry. And it 
was, because it attracted ticket buyers 
from among the hordes of dubious ones 
who ordinarily did not care for moving 
pictures but came to see a piece of magic 
performed on the screen. This trick was 
accomplished by lens masks and superim- 
posing. 

Paramount’s Alice in Wonderland was 
a good example of the trickster craft. 
So were The Invisible Man, Secrets of 
the Soul, and Gulliver. 

King Kong was another marvel of pho- 
tographic wand-waving. Much of the 
work there was superimposing—a com- 
bination of clever camera work involv- 
ing perspective calculations and rather 
complicated lighting, blended with pains- 
taking printing of the superimposed 
scenes wherein the huge ape climbed to 
the top of the New York skyscraper with 
the eternally hapless Fay Wray clasped 
in his uncouth paw. 

Speaking of jungle animals, one of the 
most bizarre of all hoaxes was the “make- 
up” used in the picture Tarzan. 

As most people are aware, there are 
two kinds of elephants, the African which 
has never been tamed nor domesticated, 
and the Indian which is easily captured, 
subdued and put to work as a beast of 
general’ usefulness. 

The breeds look alike except that Afri- 
can elephants have tremendously large 
ears, whereas their Indian cousins have 
only skimpy lugs. 

Strangers to grease paint, the African 
elephant population ignored the call to 
the ranks as Hollywood’s bit players. 

What to do? A young friend of mine 
hit on a splendid plan: make-up for the 
Indian, or common garden variety, ele- 
phants. 

When you saw Tarzan, a knowing herd 
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of pachyderms from an obliging West 
Coast circus had been used instead of 
their wilder African brothers. And each 
and every one of these ponderous per- 
formers wore a pair of over-size African 
elephant ears, made of stiffened burlap, 
and cutely glued to his own insignificant 
lugs by the knowing hands of experts. 

There comes a time, however, when 
fakery is raised to realism. For instance, 
when full-scale models are used. The 
model is not the real thing, but it is so 
accurately reproduced that it might as 
well be. Fox Films spent $40,000 for a 
300-foot replica of the Normandie a cou- 
ple of years ago. It was used in Trans- 
atlantic and Cavalcade. Thereafter it 
was used at least four times by every 
other film producer. They were glad to 
pay the Fox people a rental of $2,500 the 
first day and $1,500 per day thereafter. 

Samuel Goldwyn, always an individ- 
ualist, built his own forward deck and 
superstructure of a large section of the 
Queen Mary for use in the film Dods- 
worth. 

Charlie Chaplin set up a factory full 
of machinery which cost $140,000 for 
scenes in Modern Times. The contact 
areas were all coated with two-inch rub- 
ber to prevent bruises to Chaplin and 
Chester Conklin during the shooting. 

Last summer one of the sensations of 
film business was the Clark Gable-Jean- 
ette MacDonald film, San Francisco. It 
was the impressive and realistic trick 
work of a young man named James 
Basevi which amazed the film-going mil- 
lions. Basevi is known as the “Man Who 
Plays God.” How did he get those earth- 
quake scenes so terrifyingly real? That 
is Basevi’s secret. Hollywood is bidding 
high for his services at present—and he 
is accepting only the highest offers. 

Which, I should say, is one of the re- 
muneratively gratifying special effects of 
the special effects business. 
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Radio's Cameraman 
(Continued from page 29) 








regular stage lighting and it is in them 
that I get some of my best results. For- 
tunately for me, some of NBC’s foremost 
entertainers, including Fred Allen, Bea- 
trice Lillie, Rudy Vallee, and Lanny Ross, 
broadcast from these studios. The low- 
angle devices of stage lighting not only 
provide better illumination of the face but 
also permit more dramatic arrangement 
of the entire subject. 

The problem of exposure automatically 
follows the one of lighting. Where it is 
impossible to obtain the proper lighting 
I open wide the f 1.5 lens of my Zeiss 
Contax camera and cut the shutter speed 
down to one-tenth or one-half second. 
The slow speed requires the firmest of 
footholds and the steadiest of hands, but 
it gets what I am shooting for—detail in 
the shadows. Doing this, plus a little 
dodging and local printing while en- 
larging, enables me to get the results. 

Weighed against some of the disadvan- 
tages faced by the candid camera pho- 
tographer of broadcasting there is one 
compensating factor. By sitting through 
the preliminary rehearsal for asshow and 
keeping my ears as well as my eyes open, 
I am frequently able to overcome the 
disadvantage of long exposures by an- 
ticipating the action. In the case of an 
instrumental soloist, I get to know by 
listening to the music when there will be 
a moment of arrested motion—a comedian 
when the script calls for a pause in the 
dialogue. 

If this pose is at the same time dra- 
matic, then I can lay my plans according- 
ly. In the ability to foretell the moments 
when a performer will have a fixed 
momentary dynamic action arrested for 
a tenth or perhaps half a second lies the 
greatest art of the candid cameraman in 
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a radio studio. But the possibility of get- 
ting a “stiff’ picture lurks in every shot. 

While on this subject of the fixed pose, 
there is one more danger—getting the 


performer in an unflattering pose. Radio 


stars, just like artists of the stage and 
screen, do not like to be caricatured: in 
their photographs. While I aim at in- 
formality in all my pictures, I do my best 
to see that the subject gets a square deal. 

To those photographers who plan to 
make candid pictures for publication, 
background is just as important in candid 
photography as in any other type of pic- 
ture-making. Too many users of candid 
cameras forget this important item in 
their concentration on the main subject. 
Dark or black backgrounds will not re- 
produce well on newspaper stock. Thou- 
sands of pictures are discarded annually 
for this one reason alone. 





Exposure Table 


| (Continued from page 50) 


correction from the figures in Table No. 
3 headed “aperture factors.” 

Since an opening of f 4.5 is 6 times 
faster than an opening of f 11, we will 
take one-sixth of 1/25 second or 1/150 
second if we open the iris to f 4.5 instead 
of f 11. Again, if we use the regular East- 
man N-C film instead of the previously 
assumed S.S. Panchromatic, Table No. 3 
will show that this film has only half the 
speed of the “pan” or a Weston value of 
12. Therefore, if we substitute the N-C 
film we must cut the speed in half or to 
1/75 second. 

Your attention is further directed to 
the fact that the film values given are for 
roll films only and that film-packs and 
cut films may have a considerably differ- 
ent value even when sold under the same 
name. But, as fully 90% of all amateurs 
use roll film, this will not be much of a 
hindrance in the use of tables. 

These tables have been checked up by 
meter over a period of two years and are 
in very good agreement with actual meas- 
urements of the light. The only difficulty 
involved, which will call for some experi- 
ence, is the estimation of light clouds, 
medium clouds and heavy clouds. The 
light coming through clouds is best esti- 
mated by the presence or absence of 
heavy shadows. With bright unobscured 
sun, the shadows are densely black and 
sharp. With light hazy clouds, commonly 
called “cirrus,” the shadows are rather 
faint or about half the original density. 
Moderately dull or misty weather gives 
just a suggestion or a trace of a shadow, 
while no shadow at all is cast outdoors 
with dark gray clouds. 









































Tradein Your Equipment for 
e NEW or USED e 


SIMMON ENLARGERS .. . GRA- 
FLEX ...LEICAS .... CONTAX... 
IKONTA ... BELL & HOWELL 
MOVIE EQUIPMENT ... BINOCU- 
LARS ... MICROSCOPES 
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BOSTON CAMERA EXCHANGE 


DAVID F. STONE 
44 Bromfield St. 
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Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 8) 











Question and Answer 
(Continued from page 52) 


Made to Order 


EQUIPMENT CASES 








tweezers and started to work. Up went 
his hand to his chin and in the tense 
silence—hauled out an ingrown hair! He 
later revealed that ingrown hairs were 
his perpetual affliction and that the 
tweezers served no other purpose, pho- 
tographic or otherwise. 
aK co * 
E are certain that you will be in- 
terested in the announcement of a 
new development in the candid camera 
field that appears in this issue. 

The article by H. U. Thomas tells all 
about the new Compass Camera, a British 
invention the size of a cigarette case. The 
description of this little marvel so in- 
trigued us that we cabled an order for 
one to London. It was hoped that we 
could have some first-hand experience 
to pass along but, as yet, it has not ar- 
rived. We won’t spoil the story by tell- 
ing any more here. Read what Thomas 
has to say about it. 

* ca ok 
O you know the meaning of Orth- 
oskiagraphic Photography? Well, 
neither do we but we will find out when 
our glossary gets down to the letter “O” 
which, by the way, will be some months 
from now. i os 


ND, by the way, while we are talking 

about the glossary, we are still get- 

ting corrective letters concerning the 

definition of acetone given in our first 

issue which shows that our readers ac- 
tually read the magazine. 

By some dire influence, or by some 
freehand proof-reading, acetone was de- 
fined as banana oil, thus upsetting all 
accepted ideas of fruit culture and com- 
parative smelling. No, dear friends, ace- 
tone is not banana oil but is used ex- 
tensively in synthetic flavoring extracts 
under a number of labels. For those who 
are anxiously waiting for the true dope 
on the subject, acetone is a ketone or, 
more exactly, di-methyl-ketone if that 
comes as any relief. 

And, while amy] acetate parades proud- 
ly around as the true banana oil, in the 
hearts of our countrymen, it has also 
been known for years to the flavor gyps 
as “Essence of Jargonelle Pears.” Isn't 
this a surprise? And, as this last title is 
more or less official, crowding the banana 
out of the picture entirely, we can sing in 
closing, “Yes, we have no bananas.” 


G.F.P., Chicago, Ill. What is the best way to re- 


move finger prints and dust from a film? 


ANSWER: Rub the film gently with a tuft 
of soft cotton moistened with either benzol 
or alcohol. If the solvent has a tendency 
to leave a residue when dry, the film can 
be immersed in alcohol, and then rewashed 
in filtered water. Great care should always and stop worrying 
be taken to handle film only on the edges. 
Dust is best removed by strokin 
with a camel’s hair brush, an 
briskly, otherwise static electricity will at- 
tract more dust, making matters worse. 
A stiff brush will produce friction marks 
which will show in the enlargement. 

* 
| intend to buy a candid 
would like to know if you think an 
exposure meter is necessary. 


SS 


F.N., Sheboygan, Wisc. 
camera, an 


ANSWER: 


* 


F.E.H., Columbus, Ohio. | am plannin 
some copies and would like to know w 
camera to use. Also please explain the relationship 
between object distance and 


the lens, 


ANSWER: Any camera with a fully cor- 
rected lens, sufficient bellows extension to 
give the desired image size, and a ground 
glass focusing screen should be adequate 
for copy work. Much depends on the film 
size you need. Excellent copies can be 
made on anything from 35 mm. film to 
) film. When small film is used for 
enlarging it is better to use a fine grain 
x me 8 To ~% no ae son wee 
om lens to e original, multi the 
focal length of the lens by the ran 5 of — 
times of reduction, and add one focal length 


8 =x: 26-4 


film and developer. 


* 


* 


ae 


the film your valuable 
not too 


Unless you are an exceptionally 
good guesser an exposure meter is a 
cided asset in any field of photography. 
Operators who work in studios and with ar- : 
tificial light which is constant, can do nicely [ 
without a meter as conditions are always 
very much the same, but outdoor light can 
be very deceiving to the eye and we feel 
that a meter of some sort will eventually 
pay for itself in the film it saves. Candid 
work is done under so many different con- 
ditions that a meter should be a decided 
asset in this type of work. 


he 


mage distance from 


de- 


to make 
+t sort of 


Now it is possible to carry 
all of your equipment in 
ONE CASE and be assur- 
ed of its safety at all 
times. We make all types 
of special cases for large 
-and small cameras, which 
enable you to combine all 
necessary equipment in a 
compact and orderly man- 
ner. Send us your case 
problems right now, 


about how you are 
going to protect 


equipment. 


anc 
18 South Wells St., Dept. C., 














AMERICAN TRUNK & CASE CO. 
ORPORATED 1906 


Chicago, I!inois 











stores on August 10th. 


*.of Don’t miss the next issue of 
Notice! pepurak PHOTOGRAPHY 


On sale at newsstands and leading camera 








NEW 8 MM TITLERS 





‘BE 





For KEYSTONE 8 mm... 
For BELL & HOWELL 8mm or 16mm, EAST- 
MAN 8mm or 16mm, VICTOR, SIMPLE 
and others....... vite: 








complete with instructions and title cards. 


NEW 8 MM FILMS 


Walt Disney’s famous— 


DONALD DUCK, MICKEY MOUSE 
CLARABELLE COW and CLARA CLUCK 
TE 


RNS 
EATURES, NOVELTY SUBJECTS. 
JUST RELEASED! 





thereto. To find the camera extension, di- CATALOGS FREE 
vide the focal length by the number of OL eee 


thereto. 





times reduction, and add one focal length | 1431-33 No. Highland, Hollywood, Calif. 


For UNIVEX CAMERAS 


For KEYSTONE 16mm o.7% 


Each is accurately constructed of cast aluminum 


also 
TARZAN, CHAPLIN COME- 











TO 10”x13” overall, | 
on beautiful buff 
matte paper suitable 
for Salon presenta- 
tion. PERFECT EN- 
LARGEMENTS are 
assured as all work 
is done by photo- 
graphic experts. * 
SEND NO MONEY, just 
enclose your name and 
address with the neg- 
ative and pay post- 
man $1.00 plus par- 
cel post charges upon 
delivery. 


ROBERTS STUDIO 


260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


vouccarive ENLARGED 






















portraits. 


graphy. 














For sale by your dealer 
Send postal for circular of these and other Leica and Contax Accessories 


D. PAUL SHULL, Dept. P., 240 South Union Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Your LEICA or CONTAX Camera will be worth infinitely 
more to you if you have SPEED-0-COPY 


SPEED-O-COPY gives ground-glass composition and depth of focus for views and 





SPEED-O-COPY works perfectly in conjunction with the microscope in photomicro- 


SPEED-O-COPY, for color photography, gives full-size color composition on ground-glass. 

SPEED-O-COPY is indispensable for small object study, such as insects, flowers, etc. 

SPEED-O-COPY is ideal for table-top photography and copying. 

SPEED-O-COPY gives perfect focus to infinity with the 50 mm. collapsible lens, and the 
setting of the lens is not disturbed when camera is moved into position. 

SPEED-O-COPY is made for LEICA at $28.50, for CONTAX at $31.50. 


The SHULL SWIVEL ARM, for Leica enlarger, permits 
the making of larger prints without swinging. lamp to work 
on floor. It revolves the full 360 degrees and may be 
locked firmly in any position, The enlarger may be used 
horizontally or vertically. Distortion may be corrected or 
effected without tilting easel, Offset is variable from four 
to six inches, This is the most 
universal arm on the market. 
Staunchly built of cast alu- 
minum. Black wrinkle finish. 
With 15-inch tube. Price 
$10.95. 


No. 114. The LENS TESTER 
is used to check the field and 
focus of all LEICA lenses. Cast 
Aluminum, Black wrinkle fin- 
ish. Tripod socket, Extremely 
fine ground-glass. Clip to hold 
magnifier, rice $3.90. 
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BUYER’S GUIDE 











Chicago, Ill. 
ALMER COE & CO. 


Camera & Photographic Supplies 
Developing, Finishing and Enlarging 
5 No. Wabash Ave. 
78 E. Jackson Blvd. 
18 South La Salle St. 
1645 Orrington Ave., Evanston 


New York City 











ALLEN CAMERA EXCHANGE | 


We Buy Cameras, Lenses and 
Photographic Accessories 
137 Fulton St. 


DELTA PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


“Amateur Photo Supplies at 
Professional Rates” 
685 Third Ave. (Near 43rd St.) 








Jamaica, New York 


JAMAICA CAMERA STORE 


Dealing Exclusively in 
Photographic Supplies 
89-31 161st St. 








Boston, Mass. 


MONTGOMERY-FROST CO. 


Everything Photographic—Specializing 
in Fine Grain Developing 
40 Bromfield St. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES: 25 cents per word. 
Minimum: 10 words. 




















MAKE money in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. Easy 
plan. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Common school education sufficient. In- 
teresting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 225C, Chicago. 


LEICA G with {7 lens $135.00. Foth 
Derby 3.5 lens 17.50. Pilot 6 with 4.5 
lens. All like new. Movies. Free list. Write 





Robert Block, Dept. P.P., 154 East 47th 


Street. New York. 


CAMERA Bargain, Contax I f 2 Sonnar in 
case, $110.00. H. Frey, Greenport, N. Y. 








| 
WANT Home Portrait Camera. Will swap 


printing. Leader, Oxford, Iowa. 


DUPONT Superior Panchromatic Film for 
Leica, Contax, Argus, 25 Ft. Roll, $1.35. 
Micropan, 25 Ft., $1.50. Postpaid. Op- 
tical Labs., Larchmont, New York. 


RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols, and 











other firearms accepted in trade at liberal | 
allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, Graflexes, | 


Weston meters, and all photographic 
equipment, motion picture and “still.” Au- 
thorized dealers for every leading manu- 
facturer including Zeiss, Leitz, Eastman, 
Bell & Howell, etc. National Camera Ex- 
change, Established in 1914, 11 South 
Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Postcards for. the 
— Write: National View, Winona, 
Minn. 


HOME MOVIE Bargains, Argus Cameras, 
No-Wat-Ka, 151 Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 


16 mm $3.00 











ECONOMICAL, Dependable. 


100 Feet. Developing included. Quantity 
oe Ralco Cine Films, Glenview, 
Tilinois. 





RARE BOOKS on Early Photography. 
List on Request. Richard S. Wormser, 
22-W-48 NYC. 


NATIONAL GRAFLEX, with case. Like 
new. Will sell for $57.50. Address Box 
24, c/o Popular Photography. 








CAMERA STORES: 


Write for our Special Rate for 
space in “BUYERS’ GUIDE.” 
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-No—Says Uzzell 


(Continued from page 66) 





Tropical Photography 


(Continued from page 31) 








when you do want maximum sharpness. 
And most professional finishers will tell 
you, if you pin them down, that they 
can do more for you with any kind of 
a print you desire if you bring them a 
sharp, brilliant negative. The softness, 
they argue, should be attained in the 
enlarging, not in the exposing. Because 
of this lesson taught by long experience 
you no longer find photographers today 
using the diffusion and “soft focus” lenses 
that were so popular several years ago. 

I maintain that the art of the minia- 
ture is, certainly for the vast majority 
of its users, the art of the fuzzy picture. 
Delving among the enlargements in the 
studios of some of the most expert minia- 
ture enthusiasts in the country, I have 
found here and there prints of 5 x 7 
size that were extraordinarily sharp, so 
sharp and clear that I was slow to believe 
they were obtained from 35 mm. film, 
but there they were. Such prints are 
exceptional, even in the work of the most 
expert operators. As for the albums I 
have seen of average, even careful minnie 
users, bulging with miscellaneous shots 
—all were without exception flat. 

Candid camera enthusiasts at this point, 
a bit nervous, will call my attention to 
the rapid progress being made with fine 
grain film and no-grain developers. I 
know this story too. The truth seems to 
be, however, that no film can be made 
with a grain so fine as to correct the 
circles of confusion made by a tiny lens 
on a tiny film. 

And as to so-called no-grain develop- 
ers: I quote one of the most-followed 
and most truth-telling of photographic 
pictorialists, William Mortensen (author 
of Pictorial Lighting): “The fashionable 
malady of today,” he says, “is grain! It 
is supposed to result from obscure causes. 
Some blame developer and experiment 
endlessly with polysyllabic chemicals. 
Others try every manner of drying, still 
others try to end grain by slightly exces- 
sive exposure. The truth is that grain- 
less enlargements were produced years 
ago before any thought was given to 
grain.” Clear negatives, Mr. Mortensen 
goes on to say, can be produced from 
miniature films with “proper exposure 
and development and lighting” and he 
writes a book to explain what these things 
are! 

The miniature camera, I believe, has 
evolved from urgent necessities felt first 
in motion picture studios. It has made 
an important and interesting contribu- 
tion to the modern art of photography. 
But I believe that much of its present 
popularity is due to its being merely the 
current craze. It must, I suppose, have 
its day. Right now you will hear its 
stoutest devotees say in unguarded 
moments, that they at times yearn to have 
in their hands “something a little larger 
and easier to handle.” Wisdom in all 
things lies in compromise, and to suggest 
factors that must be borne in mind in 
attaining such wisdom has been my chief 
reason for debating this question in the 
negative. 





For this I used my Leica, Super X film, 
a shutter speed of 1/200 second, the stop 
f 6.3, with a K-2 filter. 

I would advise travellers to Rio not 
to attempt aerial pictures since they are 
taboo because of the fort guarding the 
harbor. The air traveller will have his 
camera taken away from him and locked 
up by the plane steward, as mine was, 
but I held out one which I carried under 
my coat. 

Any one attempting to make unauthor- 
ized air shots over Brazil is apt to wake 
up and find himself a guest of the local 
hoosegow! 

This is a good place to tell you that 
because the light in South America is 
very strong—about three times as much 
as there would be in the New England 
States, for instance—I got out my K-2 
filter and practically locked it on the 
lens for the duration of the trip. 

In this connection, it is difficult to keep 
yourself from jacking up the shutter 
speed or closing down the lens. But with 
this light, the thing to remember is that 
the shadows are very much blacker. So 
to get a well-timed negative, I boosted 
my shutter speed about 50% instead of 
200% and got well-timed negatives with 
shadow detail. 

About this filter situation: slight color 
correction will be needed in the tropics. 
Some of my colleagues consider the best 
all around filter to be the Leitz No. 0 
or No. 1 Yellow filters. Both of these are 
handy with either orthochromatic or pan- 
chromatic films. Some photographers 
feel that heavier filters will provide too 
much correction. But, as I have stated 
before, I clung to my K-2 throughout 
the Brazilian trip. 

As my friends and I started out to view 
Rio, we suddenly saw an automobile 
which intrigued our fancy. And so we 
stopped to shoot it. It was a Brazilian 
wedding car. Young couples save up 
their money a long time before the big 
day so that they may hire this ornate 
limousine for the ride to the church. 
After the ceremony they drive around 
the city for hours—to the envy of all 
their friends. The car is elaborately up- 
holstered in pink satin, with needlework 
cushions, and lace wreaths at the win- 
dows. 

This picture was made on an overcast 
day, at 1/30 second, stop f 18, no filter, 
on Super X film, with a Leica. 

After visiting the palace of Dom Pedro, 
a former Brazilian Emperor, we suddenly 
came to a sordid section of the city. It 
comprised an area of ten tawdry blocks, 
with many one-roomed houses to each 
square. It is termed the Mangue district, 
and is where the courtesans of the district 
ply their trade. 

There seemed to be at least fifty women 
to each block. They leaned out of win- 
dows and doors in provocative attitudes. 

This section gave a curious slant on 
Brazilian life so I took several pictures. 
The first shot was made to the right, with 
the Leica shooting at 1/500 second be- 
cause of the bouncing of the moving car. 
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The film was Super X, and the lens stop 
f 45. 

There were women of many races con- 
gregated in this narrow locale: white, 
black, Portuguese, French, Chinese, and 
Eurasian. Approximately half of them 
seemed to be good looking. The other 
half were so heavily made-up they had 
lost any human, any feminine quality. 

The filles de joie posed for the sum of 
five milreis—approximately thirty cents 
in American money—which was the 
amount they would normally receive for 
their professional services. 

Shortly after visiting the Mangue vi- 
cinity, I went to the Port of Trinidad 
and took the accompanying picture of a 
native hut after a heavy tropical storm. 
This was shot from the window of a car. 
The heavy foliage surrounding the shack 
necessitated a speed of 1/20 second, at 
stop f 4.5, with the Leica and Super X 
film. 

Another bit of native life which inter- 
ested me was the Brazilian peddling wa- 
ter cans. This is typical of Brazil where 
the average man or woman likes to have 
his hands free to talk with. They have 
thus learned to balance most anything 
perfectly on their heads, which also helps 
to give them a marvelous posture. 

The day I made this picture was over- 
cast, so I took the shot at 1/100 second, 
K-2 filter, stop f 6.3. 

Now that I had my pictures, the diffi- 
culty was in developing them. Because 
of climatic conditions, I didn’t dare wait 
until I had reached Washington. I had 
taken along my own developer and other 
chemicals but the problem was to pro- 
cure ice. The bellboy at my hotel could 
not understand why I wanted ice since I 
had not ordered the usual beverages 
which accompany it. 

After some dickering, the ice was 
brought to my bathroom. But before I 
proceed, let me emphasize that a black 
cloth changing bag—the kind that is used 
for moving pictures—is a requisite in 
travelling. This bag does away with the 
necessity for a dark room and all Leica 
operations can be performed in it. I 
took the film which I had previously 
loaded into a tank in the privacy of my 
changing bag and started it going. 

As most all drinking water in South 
America has to be filtered before using, 
I hoped the filter had also taken out any 
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injurious chemicals. I thereupon dragged 
out one of my four cans of Edwal 12, 
which I had brought along, mixed and 
cooled it, and poured it into the tank, 
crossed my fingers, took the temperature 
of the solution, and finding it 68 degrees, 
rejoiced! 

While the film was cooking, I went 
ahead and mixed up a hardening bath of 
a spoonful of Chrome Alum and a spoon- 
ful of Sodium Bisulphite. Then I cooled 
that and the Hypo, and awaited results. 

Imagine my amazement after a wait of 
eighteen minutes for the development and 
five minutes for hardening and fixing, to 
discover that the films had turned out ex- 
cellently. I was disappointed. I couldn’t 
find a streak or a pinhole to make me 
feel that I hadn’t won a complete battle 
over nature and the elements. 

When developing Leica films in the 
tropics or semi-tropics, remember that 
this must be done at a low temperature. 
No matter how good your hardener is, 
the grain of the film can be ruined in the 
first few minutes if the solution is too 
warm. Get ice—no matter what you have 
to do to get it. To be on the safe side, 
maintain all your solutions at a tempera- 
ture of 65 degrees or less. No matter 
what you do, the temperature will rise 
during the time of development. 

Dry your film thoroughly with a soft 
bit of old cotton. 

As to exposure: a photo-electric cell 
exposure meter is a good thing to have 
around, for conditions will be entirely 
different from those you are accustomed 
to at home. The reading from the meter 
should be taken as near to the important 
part of the scene as possible, so as to 
keep out light from the sky and sur- 
rounding areas which might have a tend- 
ency to give false exposure settings. 

I am sure it is unnecessary to add the 
advice that to get the pictures you want 
on vacation, you should have your camera 
with you at all times. It should be kept 
fully loaded, and shots should be made 
with due care and thought. 











PRINT-IN-SCREENS 


200 patterns 

For artistic backgrounds and overall printing. 

Wonderful effects with different screens such as dif- 
fusion, shadings, appearance of etchings and oil paint- 
ings. Also artistic for pictorial and portrait work. 

and painted studio ecrarounds. 

ar effects of silk finish, cloth, woodgrain back- 
ground. 

Good for contact or projection printing—easy to use. 


UNITED PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
5 Beekman St., N.Y.C. Cortland 7-7788 














WE TAKE YOUR 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REQUIREMENTS Seriously! 








All leading makes of Cameras 
and Lenses 

All Accessories 

All Developing and Printing 
Materials 

Photographic Books 

Exposure Meters 


KLEIN 


18 SOUTH 10TH ST. 











* We know that the pictures you make are im- 


portant to you. So it is only natural that we 
take your photographic requirements seriously 


. .. the selection of new equipment, securing 
special supplies . . . fine grain developing . . . 
expert enlarging . . . and courteous advice with- 


out obligation. Photographic supplies, with 
interested service, is our business! 


& GOODMAN 


Everything Photographic 


PHILADELPHIA 











REPARE for a 

profitable busi- 
ness or a fascinat- 
ing hobby in the in- 
teresting field of 
Photography—mail 
coupon at once for 
free booklet—‘‘Op- 
portunities in Mod- 
ern Photography.” 
Whether you are 
interested in pho- 
tography for pleas- 
ure or profit—this 
free booklet will tell 
you what you 
gaa know about 
t 


‘Men Make Money 
While Learning 


This free booklet also 
reveals the money-mak- 
ing opportunities that 
exist today for profes- 
sional photographers and 
trained amateurs. It out- 
lines in detail a simpli- 
fied home training plan 
under the guidance of 
qualified instructors that 
makes it possible to eas- 
ily master photography 
in all its branches during 
spare time ... and earn 
money while learning. 

We are truly living in 
an age of pictures and 
the public interest and 
demand for photography 
is greater than ever be- 
fore. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, and advertisers 
pay out millions of dol- 
lars each year for pho- 
tographs. Skilled por- 
trait photographers make 
handsome incomes, 


Practical Studio 
Met Ss 


Our practical studio methods 
also qualify for: well paying 
positions upon graduation, You 
need no previous experience— 
and only a common school ed- 
ucation is necessary. Send cou- 
pon at once for the free booklet 
“Opportunities in Modern 
Photography’’ together with 
full particulars and require- 
ments. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
3601 Michigan Ave., 
Dept. 226C 

Chicago, til. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


American School of Photography, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept, 226C, Chicago, 111. 


Send free booklet ‘‘Opportunities in Modern Pho- 
tography,” full particulars and requirements. 
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The farther along 
I get in the lessons, 
the better I like 
photography. It was 
a good thing for me 
when I enrolled for 
your Course. The 
cost is little when, 
one sees all that one 
gets for the money. 
Frank W. Johnson 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Opis Zi 


ee. he LAMERA 
WIRGEN Miniature Camera 


with an F4.5 


ens for oaly 
History making value! miniature camera with 
the features and capacities of the most expensive 
models, at loss Ouee ng petes of the aoe and 

serformance under a 

iahting ; kes outdoor, candid, 





Shutter only 
aie tae — 
rait nm 5 etc., 
‘acility. Produces negatives and prints noted for 
oe and brilliance,—excellent for enlargement. 
RGEN N Miniature has a sturdy, handsome leather 
, finished with Chromium. Measures he tg 
34” onan -all. New type ey comes view finder, Built-in 
delayed action a nt to 2 your own picture. PLUS, 
super-speed F4.5 NASTIGMA Ss in a focusing 
mount, fitted in Pronto Shutter with speeds of 1/25 to 
1/100 seconds, Bulb and Time. Fakes 16 pictures on 
standard No. 127 film, print size 1-14”x1-5@"%. Very 
simple and economical to Spates - aii 
Complete With tte: ver-ready 
price only $14. 95 Leather case.............---- $19.95 
Sold under. itive, safeguard to you—of 10 DAY MONEY 
BACK Ar If not completely satisfied with 
camera — Aneiiling ae it takes, we will refund your 
money at once, end your order now. 


CAMERA CORNER, Out. F P-8 
st n, N.Y. 













PHOTO _ 


$ 
PHOTO GER 5M 


Money bot guarantee 
A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine 
work, Focuses automatically. ‘Also COPIES 
and has a Contact Printer and Retouching 
Table, Interesting circular free, Only $5.9 
complete, Lens included. 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 
FIVE STAR Service 
% Titles—All with Individual Backgrounds 
% Editing—At Reasonable Rates 


% Short Subjects—8 and i6mm 
%& Supersensitive Negative Plus Print— 
5.2 








5 
* ail G Grades and Makes of Camera Films— 
$2.50 up 
Optical Printing —8—9Y—l6mm. 


204 N. East 18th Street New York 
'_ PHOTOGRAPHY 
COURSES in Advertising 
Illustrative @ Portrait 


Personaltraining by expert instructors. 
Individual advancement. Resident 
classes only. Exceptional equipment. 


The Ray Schools 
116 So, Michigan Cotoved 
Chicago, Illinois. Dept. PP 


SCAVERA 


PHOTO LABORATORY 


Highest Quality 
Fine Grain Developing and Enlarging 
Formerly with Herbert & Huesgen 
421 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 






































YOU can’t afford to miss the September | 
issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. On | 
sale at newsstands and camera stores Au- | 
gust 10th. 


GRAFLEX BARGAINS ""3%.¢"" 


3% x 4M oe B. Tele Grafiex F. 4.5 Zeiss Pay 
sar—P . 
3% x 4%. Grafiex B F. 4.5 Kodak Anastigmat | 








en 
34% x 41% R. B. Auto Grafiex 7” F. 3.5 Stein- 
erie aR, “B. Grafiex B ¥. 4.5 Kodak A na- er 
x rafiex na- 
5 tigmat—Shopwo cotéousecesehenescoceseoesaperns:-coseqee 84.00 
send mua” for som List, Specialists in Fine Grain 
nd Distinctive Photo Finishing. 


SCHOENIG Py COMPANY INC.. Eight East 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
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Building An Enlarger 


(Continued from page 20) 











to which the vertical is screwed. This 
side easel will serve to take enlargements 
up to 11” x 14”. The one in the illustra- 
tion was only temporary and does not 
take more than a 5” x7”. A white card- 
board surface is laid on this board to 
serve as a screen for focusing. On the 
right and rear sides are cemented two 
thin cardboard strips, each 3%4” wide, and 
12” and 15” long respectively. They form 
an L at the rear corner when set. An- 
other L of the same material, this time of 
one inch width, is cemented over the first, 
the extra quarter-inch overhanging to 
serve as a border on two sides of the en- 
largement paper. 

Using glass tacks as shown, iia more 
one-inch strips are made and placed to 
form an X tangent to the L, as seen in 
the illustration. This is the simplest 
method for getting your borders, and can 
be operated very effectively and quickly. 
Once the image is projected on the easel 
and you find it does not match with the 
border masks, simply lift the easel and 
place it in a more suitable position. Rub- 
ber-headed tacks driven into the bottom 
of the easel will facilitate this changing 
of positions and yet maintain the neces- 
sary stability. 

The negative holder for the % vest 
pocket size is a piece 5/16” thick, 6” long 
and 252” wide. This is sufficiently wide 
to permit it to pass through the slits pro- 
vided for it. A square, 1%” x 1%” is 
cut out of the center. On the bottom of 
this piece is cemented a 1/16” sheet, as 
long and wide as the 5/16” piece. In this 
is cut a square, 13%4” x 134”, making it an 
eighth of an inch smaller all around than 
the opening in the 5/16” piece. This will 
form a shelf for the two glasses to rest on. 
A device, installed in this manner, serves 
as a clamp to hold the glasses tightly shut 
on the negative. It will slide in and out 
to allow the change of negatives. 

The above method works only for the 
% vest pocket films that are cut apart 
from each other as individual negatives. 
Should you wish to keep all the shots on 
one continuous roll, you can follow the 
method outlined below, which works well 
for Leica or other 35 mm. films. 

The negative holder as designed for the 
cut film sections may be altered to accom- 
modate the 35 mm. film by running a 
groove across the length of the holder 
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about %” deep. A 3/32” piece of card- 
board or wood is then set in the channel 
and cemented. This will leave 1/32” for 
the film to flow through. The section 
holding the glasses remains the same ex- 
cept that the film rides free over the top. 
The thin, narrow channel will insure the 
flatness of the film, thus making it un- 
necessary to have a pressure glass. A 
little 3” trough attached to the sides of 
the box beneath the slits will support the 
roll as it lays out, as is done in standard 
enlargers. 

No experimenting with focal lengths is 
necessary once the negative housing is 
constructed. Enlargements up to 11 x 14 
can be made as well as prints the size of 
the negative itself. The latter can be ob- 
tained when the machine is lowered to 
the bottom and the bellows expanded as 


much as the focus allows. By removing ! 


the vertical truck from the column, pro- 
jections can even be made on the wall 
clear up to mural size. 





Yes—says Jensen 
(Continued from page 33) 











glass to get sharp pictures. The allow- 
ance for use of large apertures means you 
can get a picture when it’s there—good 
light or bad. 

And don’t forget this. With your mini- 
cam, you can take pictures under the 
most unfavorable conditions, indoors and 
outdoors. Here is where the disadvantage 
of a large camera is definitely apparent. 
Where a miniature is hardly noticed, a 
large camera can be operated only with 
flash bulbs, and will often attract un- 
favorable attention. There are many 
places that have fire regulations or other 
rules preventing the use of flash bulbs. 

If you’re interested only in photograh- 
ing door-knobs, or trees in a dead calm, 
such matters are of little interest to you. 
Just stop down the diaphragm as far as 
it will go, pour yourself a glass of beer, 
and smoke a cigarette while the expos- 
ure is going on. You'll get results you 
can’t touch with a miniature camera, and 
which nobody would ‘try to get with it. 

If you don’t want to be so extreme, it is 
true that you can stop action in poor 
light by the use of a synchronized flash 
on a larger camera, but if you can af- 
ford a flash bulb for every shot you can 
afford more than one camera. I’m con- 
cerned here with a camera which by it- 
self will do general work of all sorts. 
Moreover, the usual flash shot gives a flat 





















SPE Ge: 






operate. 


pictures on one roll of film 


The Super Olympic for 
SUPER SPEED ACTION PHOTOS 


The Camera that is made to fulfill all the requirements of the most demanding en- 
thusiasts of Candid Photography and yet is simple enough for any beginner to 


It is equipped with a F 4.45 UKAS ANASTIGMAT LENS in a Critical Focusing 
Mount with Speeds of 1/25-1/50-1/100-1/150 Bulb and Time. 
Uses 35M.M. film of all standard makes in daylight Loading Spools and Takes 36 


It also has a film counter and built-in Tripod Socket. * 
The supply is Limited so ORDER NOW. 

Complete with Genuine Waterproof Leather Case and Shoulder Strap, the price is 
only $15.00 Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred, plus postage. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., 303 West 42 St., N. Y.C. 
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lighting of a sort that passes for news- 
paper reproduction, but hardly the sort 
you want in your own prints. 

Let’s admit right now that there are 
many subjects which can be photo- 
graphed more successfully with a large 
plate camera than with any minicam. 
The majority of these subjects, however, 
are of a commercial nature, which ex- 
cludes them from this discussion. That 
still leaves a few subjects which can be 
handled somewhat better by a large cam- 
era. In every case, the minicam can get 
results which are almost as good. There 
will be only a little texture and detail 
lacking. 

On the other hand, the minicam can be 
used in scores of cases where the larger 
camera will not work at all. You could 
spend a fortune concocting a super-speed 
4x5 camera and not begin to touch the 
results any capable person can get in, say, 
stage candid shots, with a second-hand 
f 3.5 Kodak Vollenda, which might cost 
twenty dollars. 

Mr. Uzzell poo-poos the candid shot 
idea, the habit of getting pictures in next 
to no light. That’s a matter of taste. If 
you like that sort of work, if you enjoy 
preserving some moment of a play or 
show ‘or party, that’s your privilege. If 
you own any good minicam and know 
how to use it, those pictures are within 
vour reach. Like it or not, you can’t get 
tnose shots with a big camera. 

The minicam fan who, just because of 
the low film cost, shoots too many pictures 
also worries Mr. Uzzell. The answer is 
that you can’t shoot too many things. 
Anyone who is at all observing should 
learn something from every single shot, 
no matter what the results. Very few of 
the recent recruits to photography would 
have gone beyond a few dismal failures 
if they had to see 20c jump the fence 
every time they clicked their shutters. 

The main advantage of having a good- 
sized roll of film handy is the large choice 
of subjects it permits. You don’t have 
to be stingy like the guy who has only 
his big camera. If he misses a shot, he 
is out of luck. But you are equipped to 
take several shots of one subject and still 
have enough to spare if anything un- 
foreseen or exciting should occur. In 
this way, you can often get the interesting 
background atmosphere of important 
events. 

It is true that most press photographers 
still stick to their 4x5 cameras. They need 
speed in processing, and they need the 
freedom to take only one or two shots 
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and develop immediately. Of course they 
stick to their plates, but that is no indi- 
cation that the results, given time in pro- 
cessing, would not be just as good from 
the minicam. The one exception is in 
the case of speed flashes, where the syn- 
chronization is still not quite as good 
as with the between-the-lens shutter of 
the press camera. 

Here’s the nub of the whole contro- 
versy. If you want your subjects all 
posed and static, and if you want them 
to become self-conscious or to wander 
away while you focus, then get a big cam- 
era—at least a 4x5. If you want to lug 
around a lot of lights and equipment, and 
tear down the room to get an indoor 
shot, then by all means get a view cam- 
era. If you want everything out of focus 
but your subject, and if you want to run 
out of plates just at the height of interest, 
then you’re in the market for a nice, 
comfortable, heavy-plate box. 

On the other hand, if you have other 
interests in life than the taking of pic- 
tures, and you want your photographs 
to register those interests; if you want to 
record things as they are; if you want to 
have pictures of people at work and at 
play, and not looking at the birdie; if 
you want to experiment with all the in- 
teresting ramifications of photography; 
and if you want your camera handy to 
catch the unplanned events of a day, then 
you want a miniature camera. 

And you want the very best miniature 
camera you can afford. Later you'll want 
as many of the contraptions as you find 
you need. Get them. Your only regrets 
will be for the things you didn’t have 
when you needed them. 

As Mr. Uzzell said, some people may 
think you’ve gone crazy when you be- 
come a minicam bug. But you'll cer- 
tainly have lots of interesting company! 

Will the miniature survive? Yes!— 
and the craze has really just started! 














A DARK ROOM ANY TIME 
withan ELCAR TRAILER 


Lite 6 


@ 16 foot 
@ 18 foot 
@ 20 foot—also to your order 


Room—facilities 3 gu photographic —— 
A Dee ae home as Wherever’ you go. 
America’s Finest, Lowest, Priced Trailer. Send i 


















Dept.E-8, ELCAR COACH ‘COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 








A few Summer 
SPECIALS 


Here's your chance to get a real 
camera buy! 


Kodak Yo Baony Schneider s . 24.50 
Kodak Duo 620 13.5 lems... ecco 35.00 
~~ 2b cS | Senbeter i RRIRR HEE K, 16.95 








Leica Model “‘G”, {2 Summar ~- 150,00 
Leica Model “pp”, $3.5 EdmMal............cccccceccoce -00 


Send for Special List of 
CONTAX and see CAMERAS 


ts et 2 wee GRAPHIC, Tessar 14.5 lens 


lens 
xi2 Erneman, Zeiss Tessar 14.5 lens............ 75.00 
ax SPEED GRAPHIC, 14.5 Zeiss Tessar 
fens in Compu 89.00 


FILM PACK CAMERAS 


7 S Bee Bee, Hugo Meyer Trioplan f2.9 in 
sa xi2em, 14.5 Zeiss Tessar in Compur 


MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 
BELL & HOWELL 70A Camera, 13.5 Taylor 


H Cooke tens 
tet hg I Cam mera, 13.5 len 15. 
VICTOR 300 Watt PROJECT OR. 45. 
EASTMAN MODEL 20, 8MM PROJECTOR 12. 
ack 


Sold on ten days FREE Eyal tony 8B. 


uvaran 
Trade in your used equipment. 
Unusually Liberal Allowances. 


FOTOSHOP, Inc. 
136 West 32nd Street, New York City 
Dept. BA 
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DOUBLE SIZE PRINTS 





all there is to see in your pictures, have them 
oaks Gels le size, We print double size ‘pictures on 
sizes 127- Pong and Univex. Every print guare 


3 » postpaid, 
Harmon Sweet, | 959 8. Wesemats St.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


CAMERA INVENTORS 


Large manufacturer will consider 
original candid camera designs for 
volume manufacture on royalty basis. 
Send no plans now. Write for details 
to Box 15, Popular Photography. 

608 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 














ARTISTIC HAND-DRAWN 
PRINT-IN BACKGROUNDS 


SHADIN G ‘SCREENS 


Innumerable attractive designs, also 


One-Tone Canvas Backgrounds 
Send for literature 


S. HARRISON 


456 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















Exposure Compensating Fine Grain Developer 















No loss of emulsion speed—-maximum de- 
tail in shadows. Free of fog. 





Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
111 W. 64th St., N.Y. 











. at photo sippy snd lum 

inters or L 

of 100 and free samples. ster tor rhe, G 
Engel Art Corners 


MARSHALL’S == 
—=—. RODINAL 


A Fine Negative Developer 


1. Delicacy of half-tones, spar- 
kling high-lights, shadow 
detail superior to an 
Metol-Hydoquinone devel- 
oper—all with normal ex- 
posure. 


2. You can compensate for un- 
der or over exposure—full 
directions with each pack- 
age. 

8. Not a fine grain developer 
yet no grain will show on 
four times enlargement. 

4. The most concentrated li- 
quid developer on the mar- 
ket. Used 20—1. The high 
concentration makes for 
economy. 

5. Keeps in perfect condition 
until the last drop is used. 


2 07. $.25 - 4 02. $.40 = 16 07. $1.20 | 
} 
| 














At your dealer or send this adv. and 10 

cents in stamps to us to cover postage, 

for a 2 oz. sample. Offer expires Oct. 1, 

1937. Rodinal is one of our line of fine 

photographic chemicals—send for com- 
| plete catalog. 


John G. Marshall, Inc. | 


1750 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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AUTOKNIPS 
SELF TIMER 


With this accessory the pho- 
tographer can make snapshots 
of himself or can include him- 
self in group pictures. 


Can be used on any camera 
that takes a cable release. Clip 
the self timer to the release, 
set the shutter for any instantaneous 

speed and step into the picture. $1.50 
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35 


MM 
The 


MARVEL 
MINIATURE TANK 


For Developing 35mm. Roll Film— 
Capacity of 6 feet. FITS ALL 35MM. FILM 


Compact and light weight, yet sturdy. Saves developing solution. 
Loaded quickly and easily, wet or dry, witgout buckling of film. 

A completely new departure in miniature film development tanks. 
It discards the separate reel of spool, the tank being its own self- 
contained reel. A single spiral groove at the bottom of the tank, 
holds the film coils firmly apart, without buckling or surface con- 
tacts, thus avoiding spots of undeveloped emulsion. Complete 
instructions in each tank. 


PRICE $6.00 








INSTOS COPE 


EXPOSURE METER 


Now $2.60 
SOLE LEATHER CASE, 50c 


Improvements in modern manufac- 
turing methods have resulted in new 
economies which enable us to offer 
this outstanding meter at such an 





exceptionally low price. 


The INSTOSCOPE is small and light. 

















MI: eter There is nothing to "disappear," to 
tape "guess," to "assume." No rings to 
rahlste) acer turn, to slide, to set. There is no 
Be Brel aiy 4 starting point to bother about. The 
Rea ia scales are ever clear, noncorrosive, 


permanent. 


BALDA 
DISTANZER 
RANGE FINDER 





For Distances from Infinity to 2!/, feet 


By the simple addition of a BALDA DISTANZER to your 
camera it becomes as focus-sure as super-expensive outfits 
with built-in rangefinders. Included with the DISTANZER 
is a "shoe" which permits attachment for ever-ready use on 
the camera, or instant removal for carrying in the pocket. 
PRICE, including soft leather $7 00 
purse and shoe for mounting..... * 





WILLO 


IMPROVED 


PRINT 


PRESS 
° 


A totally new departure in design stamps this Press as an 
outstanding improvement in Print Flattening Presses. 

The problem of flattening prints has been approached from 
a new angle, and here at last is a press which will give serv- 
ice plus. 

It is built to take plenty of abuse with nothing to get out 
of order. 

At least two dozen prints of | 1x14" size or a corresponding 
number of a smaller size may be accommodated. 

The new press is unique in con- 
struction, utilizing wood and metal, 
warping is impossible. 

The platens are constructed of 
solid hard wood panels, encased 
in aluminum. 

Insertion or withdrawal of prints 
is easy, as the platens are held 
apart by two springs until preés- sf 
sure is applied. Pressure is easily 

applied, merely by turning the 

handles. 


Price Including 





Extra Blotters 113, x 
1434—410e dozen. 








Mail Orders Filled. 


Eighteen Blotters$8.90 110 WEST 3 2 ND ST# N.Y. 
World’s Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House 


STANDARD 
E 


PRINT DRYER 





NOW YOU CAN DRY YOUR PRINTS IN 
MINUTES INSTEAD OF WAITING HOURS 
Dries Prints “Flat'—No Curling or Spotting. Can Be Used 
for High Gloss or Matt Finish. 
Ideal for cloth-backed prints; 
produces a stronger adhe- 
sion between cloth and print 
and dries in only seven min- 
utes. 
The heating unit is made in 
three sections, arranged to 
give a maximum amount of 
heat with minimum power 
consumption. It uses only 300 


$19.75 










































Ye 5, You too 


can take low —_ 


full-color 


MOVIES 


with this new 


| | 4 en. oe CAMERA 
“et ‘/ 3 : = ‘i a Poy: DG 
pm E. (for = he / y if Cs) - , of { 50 
' a ds eo" 4 : ‘ ‘ ; f j = 
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64 th the acti As little as $10 down 
Only movies catch bo 
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Anyone whocantake snapshots can make beautiful Filmo movies 
—in rich natural color or theater-quality black-and-white. This 
new palm-size Filmo, smallest of quality movie cameras, uses 
inexpensive 8 millimeter film... gives you movies at still-picture 
cost. You always see the subject clearly through the spyglass 
viewfinder, and what you see, you get. Carries easily in a pocket 
or handbag. 

Filmo is made with the same precision as the Bell & Howell 
studio equipment which meets the exacting demands of Holly- 
wood professionals. Get the best—a camera capable of theater- 
quality movies. Costs only $49.50 with F 3.5 lens for indoor 
and outdoor pictures. At camera stores everywhere. 

COUPON BRINGS INTERESTING BOOKLET, “How to Make Inexpensive 


Personal Movies.” Illustrates and tells how easily and econom- 
ically the joys of personal movies can be yours. Mail the coupon 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Chicago « New York « Hollywood « London « Established 1907 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 1806 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Yes, mail me the book. 
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RANGE FINDER... Split-field, military-type, 
coupled with the focusing mechanism of the 
camera, and adjustable to the individual user’s 
vision. The range is found by moving the focus- 
ing knob. When you have brought the split image 
into a straight line, the lens is in focus—in one 
simple operation—there is nothing else to do. 
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HE range of Kodak Bantam Special is as wide as your 

picture-taking aspirations. Romping youngsters, racing 
planes, landscapes, close-ups, rainy-day pictures, indoor 
snapshots under Photofloods, theater and night club shots— 
every picture in the book is at your finger tips. Operation is 
notably trouble-free; equipment includes coupled range 
finder that finds the focus for you—automatic film-centering 
device. The price, $110. See it at your dealer’s .. . Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 


t EKTAR 
w Kodak Anastigmay cte d. 


-c 
d, su per yield bis, 

Standard low- 
a x 4 inches.) 


As image appears 
when range finder 
is set for a distance 


As image appears 
when range finder 
is set for a distance 


As image appears 
when the range 
finder and focus 


cost enlarged print size, 


SHUTTER ee? With nine ‘ 


shorter than the greater than the have been simul- 
correct one. correct one. taneouslyadjusted. 


FOR GORGEOUS 
FULL-COLOR “STILLS,” 
KODACHROME 


When loaded with the new Kodachrome Film, 
Kodak Bantam Special gives you gorgeous full- 
color transparencies. No extra equipment is re- 
quired for all ordinary shots; the color is in the 
film itself. Kodachrome full-color transparencies 
may be viewed as they are or mounted in slides for 
large-size home projection with Eastman’s new 
Kodaslide Projector. 


“Modek Bantam Special 
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AUTOMATIC FILM-CENTERING DEVICE 


You merely press the button ‘‘A’”’ while 
turning the winding knob ‘“‘B’’ about a 
half turn, thenrelease the buttonandcon- 
tinue winding until the knob locks. The 
film is then in position for the next ex- 
posure. Theonly time you uncover the film 
window ‘‘C’’ is when you wish to check 
the number of exposures you have made. 





KODAK PANATOMIC FILM 


The acknowledged leader in black-and- 
white film for miniature cameras. Fine 
grain permits an astonishing degree of en- 
largement. Completely color-sensitive. 


KODAK SUPER X FILM 


For snapshots very early or late in the day, 
fast action shots, and indoor pictures with 
Kodak Bantam Special. Extra-fast, color- 
sensitive, fine-grained. 








